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THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM: 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE BUILDINGS OCCUPIED BY THE 

NATIONAL COLLECTIONS. 



By Richard Rathbun, 
AssistarU Secretary of the Smithsonian InslitiUiontin charge of the U, S. NcUioncU Museum, 



INTRODUCTION. 

The object of this paper is to briefly describe the history and 
character of the several buildings in which the science and art collec- 
tions belonging to this Government have been housed and cared for, 
the time for such an account seeming especially opportune, in view of 
the recent beginning of an additional, larger, and more elaborate 
structure to meet the demands for increased space. No attempt is 
made to contrast the present accommodations with those provided 
elsewhere for a like purpose, onh^ such criticisms being offered as 
are directly suggested by the buildings themselves. 

The scope of the U. S. National Museum, as defined by acts of 
Congress, is exceedingly broad, including, besides natural history, 
geology, archaeology and ethnology, the various arts and industries of 
man. It« development, resulting largely from Government explora- 
tions, has been greatest in the four subjects first mentioned. The 
collections illustrating the industrial arts, though now mainly in 
storage, are nearly as extensive in the amount of exhibition s^mce 
required, and they can be rapidly enlarged and perfected as soon as 
a place is found for them. 

Since the seventh decade of the last century the Museum has been 
continuously in a state of congestion, and with ever increasing acces- 
sions, it early beciune necessary to resort to outside storage, in which 
the amount of material is now extremely large. The demand for 
additional room, therefore, dates back over twenty years, being based 
partly on the need of placing these valuable collections under safe 
conditions and partly on the important requirement of bringing them 
into service by classification and arrangement. Last year an impor- 
tant step in this direction wjis realized — the passage of an act of Con- 
gress under which a more commodious and worthy building will 

speedily l>e secured. 
*^ -^ 181 
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As to the suitability for museum purposes of the existing buildings 
it may be said that the Smithsonian building was erected before 
much was known of museum needs, and it was moreover designed 
onl}'^ in part for museum use. Its public halls, though exhibiting 
many important defects, have as a whole served their purpose well. 
The accommodations for laboratories and the storage of reserve collec- 
tions are, on the other hand, very poor, being mainly found in base- 
ment and small tower rooms, inconvenient and badly lighted; 

The Museum building, constructed soon after the Contonnial Exhi- 
bition of 1S76, primarily for the extensive collections brought to 
Washington from that source, was put up hastily and cheaply, and 
therefore not as substantially as wtis advisabh*. It is practically one 
great exhibition hall, since its partition walls arc ])iercod at frecjuent 
intervals with broad and high arched ()[)enings. The lighting in the 
main is not unsatisfactory, though with a di fie rent roof construction it 
could be much improved. Here again, however, fault is to lu* found 
with the space available for workrooms and storerooms, since, having 
practically no !)asenient, these rooms are contined to the towers and 
pavilions. 

In planning the new granite building an opportunity is offered for 
correcting these faults. Ciood and <*onveni(Mit laf)oratories and storage 
rooms have been provided for, and it is intended that the exhibition 
halls shall show a decided improvement over those* in the older 
structures. 

The history of the buildings is briefly as follows: 

In 1S40 a society was organized in the city of Wsishington under the 
name of the National Institution, afterwards changed to the National 
•Institute, among whose objects was the direction of the Smith- 
son becjuest, then under discussion by Congress, and the bringing 
together of collections in natural history, ethnology, and such other 
sul)jects as fall within the scope of a general nuiseum. Its member- 
ship included many prominent persons, among them members of the 
Government and of Congress, which gave to the society a recognized 
position and secured to its purposes extensive ([narters in thc^ building 
of the Patent Oflice. Hen* were assembled the many valuable speci- 
mens brought home by the famous United States Exploring Kxpedition 
around the world, as well as others derived from both (JovtMument 
and private sourc(\s, which formed the mieleus of the prest^nt national 
collections, soon to pass under other control. 

Under date of December 6, 1838, the President announced to Con- 
gress the receipt in this country and the inv(\stment of the Smithson 
bequest, amounting to a little more than half a million dollars, and 
also invited the attention of that body to the obligation devolving upon 
the United States to fulfill the objects of that bequest. During the 
seven and three-quarters years which ensued to the time of the actual 
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foundation of the Smithsonian Institution, this matter was constantly 
before Congress, the subject of numerous propositions and of extended 
debates. By the will of Smithson the city of Washington was to be 
the home of the establishment, but the character and extent of its 
buildings, as well as their site, depended upon the policy which 
Congress might adopt for carrying out the wishes of the benefactor, so 
tersely yet wisely expressed. 

The bill which was finally passed and received the approval of the 
President on August 10, 1846, gave to the Smithsonian Institution the 
custody of the national collections, and provided for a site add building 
in the following terms: 

AN ACT To establish the " Smithsonian Institution," for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 

among men. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enactedy That, after the board of regents shall have met and 
become organized, it shall be their duty forthwith to proceed to select a suitable site 
for such building as may be necessary for the institution, which ground may be taken 
and appropriated out of that part of the public ground in the city of Washington 
lying between the patent office and Seventh Street: Provided, The President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Commissioner of the Patent Office, shall 
consent to the same; but, if the persons last named shall not consent, then such loca- 
tion may be made upon any other of the public grounds within the city of Washing- 
ton, belonging to the United States, which said regents may select, by and with the 
consent of the persr^ns herein named; and the said ground, so selected, shall be set 
out by proper metes and bounds, and a description of the same shall be made, and 
recorded in a book to be provided for that purpose, and signed by the said regents, 
or so many of them as may l>e convened at the time of their said organization; and 
such reconl, or a copy thereof, certified by the chancellor and secretary of the board 
of regents, shall be received in evidence, in all courts, of the extent and boundaries 
of the lands appropriated to the said institution; and, upon the making of such rec- 
ord, such site and lands shall be deemed and taken to be appropriated, by force of 
this act, to the said institution. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, so soon as the board of regents shall have 
selected the said site, they shall cause to be erected a suitable building, of plain and 
durable materials and structure, without unnecessary ornament, and of sufficient 
size, and with suitable rooms or halls, for the reception and arrangement, upon a 
liberal scale, of objects of natural history, including a geological and mineralogical 
cabinet; also a chemical laboratory, a library, a gallery of art, and the necessary 
lecture rooms; and the said board shall have authority, by themselves, or by a com- 
mittee of three of their members, to contract for the completion of such building, 
upon such plan as may be directed by the board of regents, and shall take sufficient 
se(!urity for the buil.Iing and finishing the same according to the said plan, and in 
the time stipulated in such contract; and may so loi'ate said building, if they shall 
deem it proper, as in appearance to form a wing to the patent office building, and 
may so connect the same with the present hall of said patent office building, 
containing the national ciibinet of curiosities, as to constitute the said hall, in whole 
or in part, the deposit for the cabinet of said institution, if they deem it expeilient 
to do bo: provided, said building shall be located upon said patent office lot, in the 
manner aforesaid: Provided, however, That the whole expense of the building and 

enclo8m*es aforesaid shall not exceed the amount of , which sum is hereby 

appropriated, payable out of money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
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to^tther with Hiirh mini or huius out of the animal interest aivniing to the institn- 
tion, an may, in any year, remain unexixMidiHl, aftor ]myin},» the iMirrent expennes of 
the inntitution. And duplicaU'^ of all Piich eontrartH an may )h» made hy the mid 
iKianl of regentH shall be de])OBitod with the treaniircr of the UnitiHl Staten; and all 
elainiH on any contract made aa aforc^raid nhall 1>e allowiHl and ct^rtilied hy the board 
of regenta, or the executive ix)nimittec thereof, as the cane may 1)e, and, being nigned 
by the chancellor and fiecretary of the Ixmrd, nhall Im> a ^utticient voucher for settle- 
ment and payment at the treasury of the Unite<l States. And the iMwinl of regenta 
Hhail 1x1 authoriztHi to em])loy such jKTsniis as they may d<M*m ncivHsary to su^terin- 
tend the erecrtion of the buildinjjj and littin^; up the nnims of the iuHtitution. And all 
laws for the prote«'tion nf public projvrty in the city of Wjishingtiui shall apply to, 
and be in force for, the protection of the lauds, ]>uil<lings, ami other projwrty, of 
Haid institution. And all moneys recovenMl by, (►r accruinjr to, the institution, shall 
l)e paid into the trejisury of the I'nite^l States, to the cnnHt of the Smithsfmian 
l>e«piest, an<l Hej»anitely accounted for, a*? provided in the act approve<l July first, 
eighteen hundre<l and thirty-six, accepting sai<l iKNiuost. 

Skc. 6. And he it further etmrtedy That, in projiortion as suitable arrangements can 
l)e made for their recei>tion, all objei'ts of art and of foreijrn and curious resean^h, 
and all o]>jt»ct^^ of natural history, j^lant,**, and geological ami mineralogi(»l specimens, 
l)eIonging, or hereafter to In'long, to the Tnited States, which may l)e in the city of 
Washington, in whosesoever custoily the siime may be, shall Ik? delivereil to 8U(*h 
persons jus may 1h^ authorizetl by the Iwanl of regents to re^'ive them, an<l shall l>e 
arrange<l in such order, and soclasstnl, as l>est [to] fa<'ilitate the examination and study 
of them, in the building so as afon'said t<» l)e en»<'te<l for the institution; * ♦ » 

Skc. 7. Ami f»e it further rnarti'd^ That the secretary of the board of regents shall 
take charge of the building and proixTty of siiiil institution. ♦ * » 

(Statute's IX, lO'J. Se«* also The Smiths* )nian Institution. I)<HMmients relative to 
it*« origin and history, Is:i5-1S<H). I, pp. 429-4:U. ) 

The Smithsonian ])uilding, as is well known, was placed upon the 
Mall. It was planned with reference to accommodations for a museum, 
a libmry, and other purposes, ])ut the transfer of the si>ecimens from 
the Patent OfBce did not take place until lSr)S, when Congress l)egan 
to make small appropriations for the maintenance of the museum 
f*»ature. The collections in(rreased so rapidly that hy 1875 they were 
occupying fully three-fourths of the Smithsonian i»uilding, and, in 
fact, all pirts not actually required for the activities of the parent 
institution, the administnitive oflices, and the i^xchange service. 

The Centennial Exhibition at Phihulclphia, from which so large a 
quantity of valuable objects was accpiin^d that they bad to I )e stored 
provisionally in the so-called *"Armory building," which th<\v com- 
pletely tilled. 1(m1 to tbe erectitm of tbe ])res<Mit Museum building. It 
prov(»d inadequate from the beginning, and for many years new 
collections have ))een accumulating in outside rented buildings, men* 
storehouses of brick and wood. 

Aft^r a lapse of twenty-tive veal's Congress has again appropriat^nl 
funds to extend the c{uarters, but this time on a far more lil)ei*al scale, 
which will pennit of the erection of a much lai'ger and more su])stan- 
tiul structure, pn^senting a dignified exterior, in l>etter keeping with 
the other permanent buildings of the (rovernment. It will aisp stand 
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on the Mall, but along its northern edge, directly facing the Smith- 
sonian building. Upon its completion, the Museum will ]>e in occu- 
pancy of a group of three buildings, counting a part of the Smithso- 
nian as one, and it may safely be predicted that none will long contain 
any vacant space. 

THE SMITHSONIAN GROUNDS. 

In a bill for the organization of the Smithsonian Institution, pre- 
pared by Representative John Quincy Adams, and presented to the 
United SUites Senate on February 18, 1839,'* provision was made for 
an astronomical observatory, to be erected under the direction of the 
Secretar}'^ of the Treasury upon land belonging to the United States, 
which, after its selection, should be granted for the purpose and con- 
veyed as a deed of gift to the trustees of the Institution. The locality 
known as Camp Hill, near the ])anks of the Potomac Kiver and the 
mouth of Rock Creek, opposite Analostan Island, seems to have been 
under consideration at that time. It was the same site that Washing- 
ton had designated for the National University, and was subsequently 
used for the object Mr. Adams had in mind, but under the direction 
of the United States Naval Establishment. 

In another bill, introduced in the Senate by Lewis F. Linn, on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1841,'' it was proposed that the entire tract known as the 
Mall be appropriated for the uses of the Smithsonian Institution, with 
the provision that the buildings should be erected in accordanc^e with 
plans prepared by and under the supervision of the National Institu- 
tion, to be approved by the President of the United States. In bills 
submitted to the same body in June and December, 1844, by the 
Library Committee, consisting of Senators Rufus Choate, Benjamin 
Tappan, and James McP. Berrien, appeared the first definite charac- 
terization of the building, which was to be placed upon a sit^ to be 
selected in that portion of the Mall lying w^est of Sev(Mith street. 

The bill for the establishment of the Smithsonian Institution which 
finally passed Congress and received the approval of the President on 
August 10, 1840,*^ was drafted by Repres(Mitativ(* Rob(Mt I)al(». Owen. 
The sections relating to the site and building an* (juoted on pages 1S3 
and 184 of the introduction. 

Upon the organization of the Board of Reg(Mits attention in regaixl 
to the site seems lirst to have Ixn^n directed toward tiie Mall, and here 
its location was finally established, though not without some difficul- 
ties and delay, the choice being subject to approval by the President 
of the United Stat(»s, the Secreturies of Sbite, the Tn^isury, War, and 
the Navy, and the Commissioner of Patents. At a meeting of the 
Regents on September 1>, 184H, the chancellor, the Secretary, and the 

oSenat^ bill 29.^ 1S.S9. '^Senate bill 245, 1S41. fStatiiteH IX, 102. 
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executive committee, five in all, were constituted a committee on 
grounds and buildings, whose first report, submitted on November 30 
of the same year, resulted in the passage of the following resolution: 

That the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution do select and adopt as a site for 
their buildings so much of the Mall, in the city of Washington, as lies between 
Seventh street and the river Potomac, if the consent of the persons named in the 
fourth section of the act to establish the Smithsonian Institution for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men 1k» obUiincd thereto; and that upon such consent 
l)eing obtiiincd in due form, the Secretary is hereby instructed to cause the said 
ground so selected to be set out by proper metes and bounds. 

On December 1 following the Hoard amondod the above resolution 
by adding the following clause after the word Potomac: 

Subje(!t to the power of Congress to grant any portion of the same west of Four- 
teenth street to the Washington Monument Scx^iety for tlu' purpose of enacting a 
monument thereon. 

As c(msent to this proposition was not obtaintnl, it was resolved by 
the Regents on December 1): 

That a coujuiittee of three be appoint<*d by the chancellor to confer with the 
Presi<lent of the United States an<l the other persons name<l in the fourth section of 
said act, an<l ask their consent to the selection by si4i<l Regents of that i>orti(m of 
Siiid reservation lying l>etween Seventh and Twelfth streets west, in saitl city, as the 
sitA^ for the ne«'ea«ary buildings of said institution; and, if such consent be given — 

It in further n-itolrrd, That sai<l ])uil<lings 1h' locateil thereon, and at least two hun- 
<lred and fifty feet south of the centre thereof. 

The committee designated consisted of Representatives Hough and 
Owen and Senator Kvans, but failing in the object of their mission, 
tb(» Board resolved, on Dcvember 28: 

That the Regents of the Smithsonian do select and approj>riate as the site for 
th«ir buildings the south half of so much of the "Mall," in the city of Washington, 
as lies between Ninth and Twelfth streets. 

The consent to this choice by the President and other persons 
named in the fourth section of the fundamental act was conununicated 
to the Board on Jaiuiar}' 20, 1847, and the furtb^M* provisions of the 
act were then carried out, namely: 

And the .^id ground so S("lected shall lx» set out by j)roper metes an«l lM)unds, 
and a <leseription of the same shall be made, and recorded in a book to be j»rovi<led 
for that purpose, and signe<l by the said Regents, or so many of them as may be 
convened at the time of their sai<l organization; and such rec(»rd, or a copy thereof, 
certified by the ehancellor an<l Se<Tetary of the Board of Regents, shall Ik* received 
in evidence, in all c«)urts, of the extent and lx)undaries of the lands appropriated U) 
the said Institution; and uiK)n the making of such reconl such site and lands shall 
be deemed and taken to In* aj»propriated, by force of this act, to the said Institution. 

After the close of these proceedings, however, which at the time 
seemed to be conclusive and did tinall}' prevail, the subject of a site 
was again reopened and led to further inquiries and considerations. 
These can best be told in the words of the late Dr. George Brown 
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Goode, as recorded in his paper on the Smithsonian Building and 
Grounds.^ 

After the present site had been selected there appears to liavo l)een some dissatis- 
Action in regard to it; nor is this to ]ye wondere^i at, since at tliat time the Mall was 
remote from the inhabitt»d jwrtion of the city, being a part of what was then known 
as "The Island," now calle<l South Washington. This i)ortion of the city was cut 
off by an old and unsightly canal running to the IV>toniac and crossed by simple 
wooden bridges at four p<»ints l>etwe(^n the Capitol and the Potomac; River. It was 
unfence<l and waste, o(!cupierl from tinu' to time l)y military encampments and by 
traveling showmen. After the completion of the cast wing in 1H50, when the first 
lectures wen's held in the Institution, the Ri»gi?nts were ol)lig«Ml to buiM plank walks 
for the ac<'ommo<lation of visitors. Indewl, with the exception of the (-apitol 
grounds and those surrounding the Kxecutive Mansion, the o|x»n plaices in the city 
were entirely unimpnn'ed. 

S(K)n after the si»ie<'tion of the present site the question was reconsidertni by the 
Board, and a commith*e apixjintwl U} obtain, if possibh', another location. In the 
bill as it finally passed Congress jKTmission had Ihhmi given to hH*at*' the buihling 
on the spa(^ between the Patent Othce and S4»venth street, now occupied by the 
building useil f«>r the odices of the Interior Department. This was partly to enable 
the Institution to utilize for its collections the larjje hall in the Patent Of lice then 
assigne<l to the *' National Cabinet of Curiositie.s" partly, no doubt, to securt^ a more 
central location. To obtain this gn)nnil, however, it Wiis necessary to have the 
approval of the Presi<lent of the rnite<l States and other public oflicials, which was 
not foimd practicable. The committee fixed uptMi Judiciary Square, an ojkmi space 
of njugh gnmnd, in which at that time the city hall (a j)ortion <»f the present struc- 
ture), the infirmary, and the city jail were located. Though the adjoining streets 
were entirely vacant, this site was regarded as nmch more aecvssible than the'Mall. 

A projiosition was submitted to the conunon council of the city of Wanhington, 
that the site <if the city hall should b<^ resigned for the us<» of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tntion ujion its offering to pay to the city $r)0,<XK), a sum deemed sutHrient to erect a 
building for the use of the city government n\Hm the sitt» south of Pennsylvania 
avenue, lK»tween S<rvt^nth and Ninth strei^t^^, now <K'cupied by the Center Market. 
A bill was intro«luce4l into Congress, authorizing the K*>gents to purchase the city 
hall, but the conunon countril refused to cousidiT the proi)osition and the site of the 
Mall was used. 

That i>art of tlie Mall appropriated to the Institution has been known 
an the Smithsonian res<»rvation, vvhib» to the ontiro scpiare between 
Seventh street and Twelfth stn^et, west, iiK-Iudinjjf the reservation, 
the name Smithsonian Park has !)een eomnionly applicHl. 

At their nu'etin<fs of ncH-emlxM* 4, ls4f), antl .lanuarv !iS, 1847, the 
Regents appropriated a total sum of $|JM)(» for ^nadinj^, laying out, 
and phinting the grounds of the Institution, under tlu» direction of the 
building committee, wbieh was also autlioriz<*d to exiwnd not over 
$10,(KX) in the construction of a ])erman(Mit fc^nce around the grounds. 
The latter, however, was (M-(»ct<'d for less than $500. 

In 1848, the building connnittee entered into a contract with ,Iobn 
DouglaH, of Washington, to the extent of ♦l,or)0 for inclo^ing the 
reservation with a liedge and for planting trees and shrubs. The 

''The Sniithsonian In.stitution, 184(h-1S<M>. The History of its Kirst Half Century, 
pp. 247-264. 
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architect of the building marked out the paths and roads and indicated 
the positions of the trees and shrubs, to comprise about KU) species, 
principally American. The surrounding hedge was to consist on each 
of the four sides, respectively, of pyrocanthus, osage orange, cherokee 
rose, and hawthorn. Although considerable progress in this work 
seems to have been made during the year, the contract was considered 
not to have been properly complied with, and it was canceled in 1849. 
The same year, for the convenience of those who attended the lec- 
tures in the east wing of the Smithsonian building, a walk was built 
from Seventh street to the eastern gate of the grounds and the path 
from the Twelfth Street Bridge w^as repaired. In speaking of the 
considerable expense which such improvements outside the reservation 
entailed upon the Institution, Secretary Henry, in his report for 1849, 
said: 

It is hoped that the authorities of the city of Washington will caus(» bridges to 
be ereoteil across the canal and walks to he constrnctiHl through the jnihlic grounds, 
to facilitate the approach to the huilding, and that the Institution will not Ikj exix^cted 
to provide ac^coniniodations of this kind. 

In their report for 1850, the buihling committee stated that up to 
the end of that year $3,747.51 had been spent upon the grounds, and 
that probably little more ex])en(liture on that account would be neces- 
sary. Portions of tho roads about the building had been graded and 
many trees and shrubs set out. An appropriation having been made 
hy Congress for the purpose, Mr. Andrew J. Downing, at the request 
of- the President, was then preparing a plan for converting the entire 
Mall, including the Smithsonian grounds, into a landscape garden. If 
this plan were adopted, the Smithsonian lot would form part of an 
extended park, of which the Smithsonian building, by its site and 
picturescjue style of architecture, would be a prominent and attractive 
feature. 

In 1851, according to the report of the same connnittee, the Mall 
was in course of rapid improvement under Mr. Downing. The cor- 
poration of the city appropriated $:^,50() for an iron bridge across the 
canal at TcMith street, and a graved walk was carried thence to the 
building. The Smithsonian I'cservation of 19 acres had been inclosed 
with a fence and phmtcd with trees at an <^\pense to the Institution of 
about $4,000, but the execution of Mr. Downing's plan, at the cost 
of the General (lovernment, w^ould, in the view of the committee, 
render unnecessary any further disbursements by the Institution. 
Without surrendering the right of use of the reservation appropri- 
ated to the Institution, the partition fence betw^een it and the other 
part of the Mall had been removed and the whole given in charge of 
Mr. Downing. 

Although relieved at this period, and at its own request, of the care 
and improvement of itw grounds, which have since remained imder the 
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superviHioD of the officer in charge of public ground.s, the Institution 
has always maintained a deep interest in the condition of its surround- 
ings, and has in fact aided materially toward their betterment, as fre- 
quently noted in the reports of Secretary Henry and his succ^essors. 

In 1855 Professor Henry wrote that sin(*e the death of the lamented 
Downing but little had l)een done to complete the general plans of the 
improvement of the Mall profxised by him and adopted by Congress, 
although an annual appropriation had ))een made for keeping in order 
the lot on which the Smithsonian building is situated. Kegret was 
expressed that C<)ngross had not made an appropriation to promote 
the suggestion of Dr. John Torrey and other botanists of establishing 
here an arboretum to exhibit the various ornamental trees of indi- 
genous growth in this country. 

This8i*heme was never more than tentatively carrii^d out, but in 1809 
the Secretary of Agriculture revived the subject, in his annual report, 
from which the following extract is taken: 

One of the needs of the Department w an aboretnni in which can be })roiiKht 
together for stniiy all the treen that will grow in the climate of Washington. The 
need of such an e8tal)lishment was felt early in the hii»tory of the capita) and was 
brought forward more than fifty years ago among the various plans i)ropo8ed for the 
use of the Smithson tejuest, which was finally devoted to the founding of the pres- 
ent Smithsonian Institution. In the report of the building committee of that Insti- 
tution for 1850 the following statement occurs: 

"Mr. Downing, the well-known writer on rural artjhitecture, at the request of the 
President, is now prej)aring a plan for converting the whole Mall, including the 
Smithsonian grounds, into an extende<l landscai>e giinlen, to \>c traverscnl in different 
directions by graveled walks and carriage drivt»s and planted with specimens, prop- 
erly labeled, of all the varieties of trees and shrubs which will flourish in this cli- 
mate.'' 

This admirable plan, apparently from lack of financial support from Congress, was 
never systematic^ally prosecuttMl, and the plantings at firi«t made were so negle(rted 
that the nurse trees themselves are now being rapidly brt)ken down an«l destroyed 
by storm, disease, and (k^cay. When the grounds of the Department of Agriculture 
were laid out, in 1868, Mr. William Saunders, then, as now, hortituilturist of the 
Department, established a small a^b<^n»tum commensurate with the size of the 
grounds. An arlxiretum in this climate, however, nH|uin»s an area of several hun- 
dre<l acres. The time hjis come when the economic nee<ls of the Ik^partinent and 
the education ami plensnni of the ]KH)ple demand a rich colltM-tlon of trees planted 
so as to seizure the best effect«i of landscajH' art, furnishing complete matcTials for 
the hivestigations of the Deiuirtment of Agriculture, iind so managetl as t(» Ik* a 
perennial means of lM»tanical education. We are now cngage<l in introducing ust'ful 
trees from all jiartB of the world, such Jis those pn>ducing fruits, dye.**, mits, <»ils, and 
tans, those useful for ornamental pur]>oses, and es{>ecially those promising shade, 
shelter, and fuel in the arid region. 

At the present time we have no central place in which to plant and maintain a 
series of these trees for study and propagation. The inijMjrtations must l>e sent out 
as fast a they are received, without any opportunity for our invi»stigators to make 
any observations on their l>ehavior under cultivation, and in the nise of small and 
>'aluable importations subjwting the whole stock to the i)ossil)ility of total loss. In 
view of these conditions, 1 wish to bring to the attention of Congress the imjHDrtance 
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of placing at the disposal of this Department an area of suitable size and situation 
for a comprehensive arboretum. In order to give a si^ecific basis for considera- 
tion of this project, I suggest that the area known as the Mall be set aside for this 
purpose. 

"No part of the public domain," said Professor Henr}' in 1856, *'ia 
more used than the reservation on which the Smithsonian building 
stands, but as yet no special appropriation has been made by Con- 
jrress for continuing the improvement of the grounds, and it is to be 
regretted that years should be suffered to pass without planting the 
trees whicli are in the future to add to the beauty, health, and comfort 
of the capital of the nation.'' In tlie same connection mention is made 
of the beautiful monument erected that year near the Institution by 
the American Pomological Soci(^ty to the memory of Downing— a just 
tribute to the worth of one of the benefact4>rs of our country. The 
adoption of his ornamental ])lan for the ])ublic parks of this city was 
in part due to the example of the Regents in embellishing the grounds 
around the Smithsonian building. 

In 1858 Professor Henry remarked that — 

The* pr(){)osition to su})ply the jmblic grounds with a complete series of American 
trees has long been eontemplate<l, but an no appropriation has been made by Con- 
gress for tins purj)ose, the Patent Otliee, eonjointly with the Institution, ha.s taken 
the preliminary steps by issuing a eircular asking for see<ls of every si>ecies of our 
. forest trees and shrul)s that wouM be likely to thrive in this Iatitu«le. This eircular 
has been wi«lely distributed, ami it is hoj)e<l will me(»t with a favorable response from 
all who are interested in making nu»re generally known, and in intnuhicing into more 
extensive cultivation, the natural ornamental pnnlucts of our own soil. The seeds 
are to be sent by mail to the Connnissioner of Patents and place<l in charge of the 
othtH'rs having the care of the public grounds. 

In I8t)2 Professor Henry reportcMl that the trees and shrubbery in 
the grounds were growing finely under the care of the commissioner 
of public grounds, B. B. French, esq. He also called attention to 
the city canal forming the boundary of the Smithsonian grounds on the 
north, and across the basin or widest part of which most of tlu» visi- 
tors to the Institution had to pa.ss. This basin, since the introduction 
of Potomac watcM*, had become the r(»ce[)taclc of tbc sewage of the 
city, and was then an immense* cesspool, constantly emitting noxious 
effluvia picjudicial to the health and olfcnsivc to the senses of all who 
approached the locality. Certain methods of abating thi* nuisance were 
suggested. 

As before noted, the fenct^ and hedge? which originally marked the 
outlines of the Smithsonian reservation were removed in the time of 
Downing, thus destroying all visible traces of its limits. On the 
south this reservation is bounded by B street south, on the west by 
Twelfth street west. Its depth from B street is 759 feet 9 inches 
and its length from Twelfth stn^et 1,080 feet 8 inches, its easti»rn line 
coinciding with the western line of Ninth street. Its area, therefore, 
amounts to about 825,590 square feet, or a little less than 19 acres. 
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The Smithsonian building occupies a central position in the reserva- 
tion, ifc* main entrance being on the axis of Tenth street extended. 
The Museum building, finisWd in 1881, stands 50 feet to the eastward 
of the Smithsonian building, with its front face nearl}' on a line with 
the rear face of the latter. It extends back to B street south, and on 
the east overreaches by about 65 feet the limits of the reservation. 
There still remains at the southwest corner of the reservation, border- 
ing on B and Twelfth streets, sufMcient space for another structure of 
smaller size than the Museum building, should it ever bo considered 
advisable to make such use of it, but otherwise all new buildings must 
be placed outside of the reservation. 

The Army Medical Museum, erected in 188^), at the corner of B 
and Seventh streets southwest, is the only other structure in the 
Smithsonian park, and further extensive building openitions within 
this square must be carried to its northern side. Such action has been 
necessary in regard to the additional large building for the National 
Museum authorized by Congress in 1903, the center of which, like 
that of the Smithsonian building, will be on a line with the axis of 
Tenth street. 

As to the present condition of the park it may be said that all traces 
of the old canal and creek have long since disappeared, and fairly 
good paths and driveways now lead to the Smithsonian and Museum 
buildings. Unfortunately, however, no improvement can be noted in 
regard to the trees and slirubs, which were to be made so prominent 
a feature. None have been planted for many years, and the older 
oaes are dying out or l)eing destroyed by natuml causes, much injury 
having been produced by severe storms. There has been a constant 
trimming and cutting down, but no attempt to add or build up in this 
direction, and the genenil effect is of a park lacking care and culti- 
vation. 

THE SMITHSONIAN BUILDING. 

HISTORICAL ACC'OUNT. 

In his account of the Smithsonian building and grounds," the late 
Dr. George Brown (ioode has said: 

That the Suiithfloiiian Institution, In'fun' it anM W^ui active o|H*rationH, luunt 
have a lionie of its own, would doubtless have l>een re^anled aH a neceK^ity by any 
one considering tlie requirements of the future. Richard Hush, however, ap]>eArfl tw 
have Ijeen the lirst to Htate this idea in wonls, which he did in a letter addrewHMl, 
November 6, 1838, to the Stn'retary of State, in resiK)nse to a riM^uest of the Prenident 
lor 8UggC8tionM in regard to the proper manner of carrying out the l)equeHt. * * * 

In bills intnxluced in the 8€»nate in June an<l L>wend)er, 1844, by the Library 
Committee — Kufus Choate, Benjamin Tapf)an, an«l .TameH McP. Herrien— apiH'art^l 
the firat definite characterization of the building, which was to Ik* plain an<l durable, 
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without unneceflsary ornameiit, ami to contain provisions for (>Abinet8 of natural 
history and geolojry, and for a library, a chemical lalioratory, and lecture rooms. 
♦ * ♦ The co.Mt was at that time limited to $80,000. In 1846, however, the bill of 
Dr. Robert Dale Owen, without change of phraseology from those which had pre- 
ceded it in regard to lo<«tion and character of the structure, was adopte<l, but the 
limit of the (M)st was increased, and $242,129, the exact amount of the Smithsonian 
interest which had at that time accrued, "together witli any additional interest 
which might remain after paying the current ex pent?eH of the Huccee<ling years," was 
designated for that imri)<)sc. * * * 

From the very In'ginning Doctor Owen was the chief advo<'ate of a large and 
showy building. In this matter he wa.s H^pIx^rt<Ml ])y the sym})athy of the i)eople of 
\Vawhingt<>n, and esi>ecially Mr. William W. Seaton, mayor of the city and one of the 
Regents, whose interest in the realization of the i)lan of Smith.^on undoul)t^lly did 
much at last to secure a<!tion from Congress. Outside of Wiisliington there was much 
opposition to an expensive Imilding, owing partly to the nianner in which the 
iMMjuest of Stephen Girard had l>een rcndere<l for many years inop<*rative by the 
action of its trustees. * * * Dr. Owen, nevertheless, more tiian any otiier person 
at that time concerned in the establishment of tiie Institution, seems to have felt 
that much of its future success dejK'uded u}>on the en'ctiim of a building which 
sliould perform a legitimate thity in <lignifying and making conspicuous the work of 
the organization to which it l)elonged. Sc^ircely anyone can doubt that Doctor 
Owen was right an<l that the usefulness of the Smithsonian Institution has been 
materially aided by the fact that its building hiis for fifty years U^en one of the chief 
architectural ornaments of the national capital. 

184() and 1847. 

Tl)o first fornml action of the Board of Regents, in respect to the 
building called for in the fundamental act, wavS the jxussage of a reso- 
lution on September 9, 1840, authorizing and instructing the Chan- 
cellor, Secretary, and executive counnittee — 

to take such measures as may l)e deemed by them most j)ropi»r to obtain plans 
for the erection of buildings, fullilling all the contlitions in ri'ference to them con- 
tained in the law organizing this institution, and that said committee report such 
plan as they may approve to this Board at its next meeting; and, further, that said 
committee sj)ecially report in regard to the l)est material for said buildings, and to 
the best nuxlesof warming, lighting, ami ventilating the same, with estimates of the 
cost when constructed of different materials, etc. 

The committee so organized consisted of Vice President George 
M. Dallas, chairman; Representatives William .1. Hough and Ko])ert 
Dale Owen, CJen. Joseph (i. Totten, and W. W. Seaton, nuiyor of 
Washington. 

A notice to architects, inviting competitive designs, was published 
in the Washington newspapers of September 22, 1S4<>, and with the 
object of accunmlating information that might guide the Hoard in the 
choice of a plan for the building, a subcommittee, consisting of Messrs. 
Owen, Hough, and Totten, visited the principal cities of the United 
States; examined many of their most noted structures; had confer- 
ences with several eminent architects; collected specimens of the best 
stone material, and obtained data regarding the cost of construction. 
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This subcommittee reported the results of their inquiries on Novem- 
ber 30, 1846. After which the full- 
committee unanimously selected out of thirteen plans that were submitted to them 
by some of the principal architects throughout the country, two by Mr. James Ren- 
wick, jr., of the city of New York, the architect of Grace Church, the Church of the 
Puritans, Calvary Church, and other structures in and near New York; and they 
recommended to the Board for adoption one of these, being a design in the later 
Norman, or, as it may, with more strict propriety, be called, the Lombard style, as 
it prevailed in Germany, Normandy, and in southern Europe in the twelfth cen- 
tury. The design comprises a center building, with two wings, connected with the 
main building by low ranges and a cloister. The entire front is 421 feet, and the 
extreme depth in the center, including the carriage porch, 153 feet. The height of 
the principal tower is 145 feet, and that of the main building, to the summit of the 
battlement, 58 feet. The design includes all the accommodations demanded by the 
charter, to wit: A museum, 200 feet by 50; a library, 90 feet by 50; a gallery of art, 
in the form of a T, 125 feet long; two lecture rooms, one of which is capable of con- 
taining from 800 to 1,000 persons, and the other is connected with the chemical 
laboratory; a committee room for the Board of Regents; a Secretary's room; a room 
for the effects of Mr. Smithson; a janitor's room, etc. 

At a meeting of the Regents on January 23, 1847, the following 
resolution from the committee was brought up for consideration, but 
no action upon it was taken, namely: 

That the Norman plan of a buihling for the Smithsonian Institution, furnished by 
James Renwick, jr., of New York, sulwtantially as amended, agreeably to the sug- 
gestions of the committee, is approved and adopte<l by this Board. 

On January 26, 1847, the chancellor submitted the following reso- 
lutions, which were read and laid upon the table: 

Resolvedj That in view of the vast field of knowknlge, to the increase and diffusion 
of which the act of Congress directs the efforts and funds of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, this Board deem it inexpedient and hazardous to appropriate to the erection 
of a building a larger sum than one hundre<l thousand dollars. 

Rewlvedy That John Haviland, of Philadelphia, architect, l)e requested to state in 
writing, formally to this Board, whether he will undertake to erect a building upon 
the model of the central structure he has already planned and furnished to this 
Board, with slight changes of arrangement, which will embrace all the chief objects 
expressed in the act of Congress, for the sum of one hundreil thousand dollars; said 
building to be of granite or sandstone. 

Remlvtd, That the committee of three, hereinafter appointed, l)e authorized to 
confer with Mr. Haviland, and that, upon this Board receiving from him the written 
and formal undertaking mentioned in the foregoing resolution, they be authorize<l to 
engage his services as architect for the execution of his plan and to complete all the 
necessary contracts. 

Mr. Alexander D. Bache, one of the Regents, submitted to the 
Board on January 27, 1847, two resolutions of similar import, the 
consideration of both of which was deferred. One of these was as 
follows: 

Rewlvedj That in the opinion of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion it is unnecessary and inexpedient to expend, in erecting a building U) meet the 
requirements of the act creating the establishment, from the principal of the fund of 
NAT MUS 1903 13 
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two hundred and forty-two thousand one hundred and twenty-nine dollars referred 
to in the firet section of the act, a sum exceeding one hundred thousand dollar?. 

The resolutions finally adopted preliminary to the work of building 
were agreed to by the Regents on January 28, 1847, nearly all being 
offered by Mr. Owen. The most important follow: 

Resolvedy That the Nomian plan of a buiMinp for the Smithsonian Institution, 
furnished by James Renwick, jr., of New York, Hubstantially as amended and 
reduced agreeably to the su^rgentions of the committee, is ap])rove<l by this Roard. 

Resolved^ That a building committee of three mem]>ers of the Hoarl, as j)rovided 
in the fifth section of the act of Congress, be a|>[H)int<Hi, who are hereby authorized 
and em])owered, on l>ehalf of the Smithsonian Institution, to enter into contracts for 
the completion of the buildings; and that said c(nnmittee have ])ower to emj)loy one 
or more persons to superintend the erection of the buildings and the fitting up of 
the rooms of the institution; and that the work shall be done to the entire siitisfac- 
tion of the said su[)erintendent or superintendents; and that the s;iid superintendent 
or 8Ui)erintendent.s shall have power, and shall be re(juired, to reject any of the 
material proposed to be employed, and also to object to inferior or insutlicient work, 
and to direct it«s change, at his or their <list!retion. 

Resolved^ That in the performance of the duty intrusted to them, the buihling com- 
mittee of three hereinbefore referred to shall give X\\it contracts to the lowest bidder 
of good reputation, who shall give unexceptionable security, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the conmiittce, for the ])erformance of said contracts; and such security shall 
in all cases be taken. No advance shall in any case be made; and tift<'en i>er cent, 
of all payment«s shall be retaine<I until the faithfnl performance of the work. 

Rfxofnd, That the l)uilding connnittee, after taking c()nnsel with the Secretary, 
shall carefully revise the sj>ecification8 of the i)lan furnished to this Board by the 
architect before entering into any contract; and if, after such examination, they 
shall be of opinion that any modificiitions of the said })lan ami si^ecifications are nec- 
essary for the safety, durability, or better ada[)tation of the structure, they may 
incorporate these in the said specifications; but noad<lition to the dimensions of the 
buiMing shall be made, nor any ornament of any kind athled; and the said modifi- 
cations shall have sole reference to the safety, dunibility, an<l ada]>tation of the 
1 'lilding. And the whole amount of the contract for the said building, including 
tne modifications above ])rovide<i for, shall, under no circumstances, exceed the 
amount of the original estimates of the architet't, to wit: the sum of two hundred 
and two thousand dollars, with a jHTcentage not exceeding ten per cent, on the said 
sum. 

Rei«)Ired, That the building committee be also authorized to (ontract for the warm- 
ing and lighting of the building; provi<ied that the contract for the almve objects 
shall not exceed five thousan<l dollars. 

Rettfthrd^ That the buiMing committee lie also authorized t<> c«jntract for the fitting 
up and furnishing of the building of the institution; provide«l that the contract for 
the same shall not exceed twenty tlnMisand dollars. * ^ ^• 

And it being on the one hand <lesirable that a portion of the buildings to be 
erected by the institution be rea<ly for use at an early day, ancl <»n the other hand it 
is essential to the solidity and durability of a structure of the size recjuired to 
embrai-e all the objects specified in the act of (.'ongress that its ere<'tion be gradual 
and not too rapidly hastened forward: Therefore — 

Resolved, That the building connnittee be instructed to arrange the contracts for 
the buildings of the institution so that the wings of said buildings may be comj)lete<l 
in two years from the present time, and the whole completeil in five years. 

Remlvedy That the building committee W instmcted, in the arrangeujcut of tlu^ 
buildings, to extend the gallery of art throughout the western range and western 
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wing, and to arrange two lecture rooms, and no more, in the building. Temporary 
arrangements shall be maiie to receive in the west wing of the building the library 
of the Institution, until the library proper l)e completed. 

2. Resolved^ That the building committee invite proposals for the construction of 
the exterior walls of the building of upper Potomac sandstone, of marble, of granite, 
and of blue gneiss, respectively, and adopt that one of these four named materials which 
shall be deemed to combine the rec^uisites of cheapness, beauty, and durability. 

The manner of providing for the cost of building and other matters 
relating thereto were explained by Secretary Henry in his report for 
1850, in which he says that — 

The law of Congress incorporating the Institution, while it did not forbid the 
expenditure of a part of the income for other objects, authorized the formation of a 
library, a museum, and a gallery of art, and the erection of a building, on a liberal 
scale, for their accommodation. It was, indeed, the opinion of many that the whole 
income ought to be expended on these objects. The Regents did not consider them- 
selves at liberty to disregard the indications of Congress and the opinion expressed 
in favor of collections, and after much discussion it was finally concluded to divide 
the income into two equal part*, and after deducting tlie general exjienses, to devote 
one-half to the active operations set forth in the plan just described and the other 
to the formation of a library, a museum, and a gallery of art. 

* * * It therefore became absolutely necessary that the income should be 
increased, and in order to do this it was proposed to save the greater part of the 
$242,000 o( accrued interest which Congress had authorized to be expended in a 
building, by erecting at a cost not to excetnl $50,000 the nucleus of an e<Hfice wliich 
could be expanded as the w^ants of the Institution might recpire, and to add the 
remainder to the principal. 

Unfortunately, however, for this proposition, Congress had presented to the Insti- 
tution the grc»at museum of the exploring expedition, and a majority of the Regents, 
supposing it necessary to make inmiediate provision for the accommodation of this 
gift, had taken preliuiinary steps, previous to my appointment, to construct a large 
buihling, and, indeed, a majority of the committee to which the matter was referred 
had determined to adopt the plan of the present edifice. Strenuous opposition was, 
however, made to this, and as a cr)mpromise it was finally agreed to draw from the 
United States Treasury $2o0, 000 of accrued interest, and instead of expending this 
immediately in <"ompleting the plan of the proposed building to invest it in Treasury 
notes, then at par, and to finish the Imilding in the <'ourse of five years, in part out 
of the interest of these notes, in part out of the sale of a portion of them, and also in 
part out of a portion of the annual interest accruing on the original iH^iuest. It was 
estimated that in this way, at the end of five years, besides devoting $!250,0(X) to the 
building, the annual income of the Institution would be increased from ^.'i0,(XK) to 
nearly $40,000, a sum suflftcient to carry out all the provisions of the pr<>grannne. 

It is to be regretted that * * * instead of the plan of a c(»stly building there 
had not been adopted the nucleus of a more simple e<lifice, which could havci lx*en 
modified to meet the wants which experience might indicate. 

The original estimate for the building, furniture, and improvement of the grounds 
was $250,000, and could the actual cost have been confined to this sum all the results 
anticipated from the scheme of finance which had been adopted would have been 
realized at the end of five years. During the pa.st year,^however, it has Ih'cu found 
necessary, for the better protection of the collections, U) order the fi reproofing of 
the interior of the edifice, at an increase*! expense of $44,000. This additional draft 
on the funds can only be met by extending tht; time for the completion of the build- 
ing, and even this will require the appropriation of a portion of the income which 
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ought U) 1)6 devoted to other puri>08e8. The active oi)eration8 will suffer most by 
this draft on the ini»onie, since it will be ma<ie for the better accommodation of the 
library and tlie museum. 

On February 5, 1847, it wii8 resolved by the Regents — 

That the buihling committee, in conjuncticm with the Secretary, be authorized to 
publish, in such form as they may deem most appropriate, one thousand copies of a 
brief treatisis to be entitled "Ilintwon Pul)lic Architecture,'* and to 1)e illustratecl 
with designs of tlie ])lan of the building adopt^'d for the Smitlisonian Institution, 
and, at the option of tlie ct»mniittoc, with any other designs that are the pmperty of 
the Institution, provi<led that tlie co^t of the same shall not exceed one thousand 
dollars, which smn is liereby appropriated for that purpose. 

This Mllotnient was subsiHiuently increascHJ to $1,200. The work 
was prepared by Doctor Owen, with the assistance of Mr. Kenwiek, 
and was published in 1S41», under the title '•Hints on Public Archi- 
tecture, containing, among other illustration-^, views and plans of the 
Smithsonian Institution, togetluM* with an appendix relative to build- 
ing materials. Prepared on l^ehalf of the Building Committee of the 
Smithsonian Institution, by Robert Dale Owen, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee.'' It is (luarto in size, but does not belong to an\^ of the regu- 
lar series of Smithsonian puldications. 

The first building committee of three members, appointed on Feb- 
ruary T), 1847, consisted of Mr. Robert Dale Owen, Mr. W. W. Sea- 
ton, and (xen. Jos(»ph (J. Totten. Changes were made in the compo- 
sition of the committee from year to year, and after a brief period 
none of its early members remained. Reports were submitted annu- 
ally to the Hoard of Regents up to the close of 1857. The work of 
the conunittee during 1847 was extremely arduous, comprising the 
seliH'tion of the stone for the building, the preparation of specifica- 
tions, the making of c<»ntracls, etc., all of which was accomplished 
within an incredibly short space of time. Forty-one meetings were 
held during the yi^ar. 

Various nuirble, granite, and freestone quarries within a moderate 
distance of Washington w(nH^ examined, with the gratuitous assistance 
of David Dale Owen, a brother of the regent and a promiiuMit geolo- 
gist, and much information regarding them and tln^ (luality of their 
products was obtained. The irxjuiries embraced the chief marble and 
granite (juarries of Maryland; tin* freestone (juarries of Aijuia Creek, 
Virginia, where the material for thi^ older part of th(» Capitol, the 
White House, Tn^asury, and other public l)uildings in Washington 
had been secured: and th(i freestone (juarries of the upper Potomac 
River, mostly in the vicinity of Seneca ('reek, on the banks of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, about 2'^> miles above Washington. 

The marble (juarricvs of Maryland (mostly in the yicinity of Clarks- 
ville, about 1'^ mih^s from Baltimore) wen* found toyi<dd two (piali- 
ties of stone — one tine grained and of excellent quality, the other 
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somewhat coarse, highly (Tvstalline, and inferior in quality, known as 
*'alum limestone." 

The quarries in the neighl)orhood of Woodstock, Maryland, fur- 
nished a granite equal to that of Quincy, and not excelled for heaut}^ 
of appearance, compactness of structure, and uniformity of color, 
texture, and composition by any other granite quarries in the United 
States. There was no objection to this stone except on the score of 
expense, unless it be considered that in this material the effect of light 
and shade from projecting surfaces is in a measure lost, while in marble 
and good tinted freestone ever}' shadow is shari)Iy marked. 

The Aquia Creek freestone was not to be trusted, being pervaded 
by dark specks of the protoxide and peroxide of iron, which, in per- 
oxidating, acquire a yellowish or reddish color, and hav^ing occasional 
clay holes, such as disfigure the Treasur}' and Patent Ofiice buildings. 

The freestone from the upper Potomac, in the vicinity of Senecta 
Creek, was considered the best and most durable of all the Potomac 
freestones. The lilac-gray variety' found in the Bull Run quarry, 28 
miles from Washington, was especially recommended and pronounced 
to be equal, if not superior, to that supplied for Trinit}' Church, New 
York, from the quarries of New Jersey. It has a quality that specially 
recommends it to builders. When first quarried it is comparatively^ 
soft, working freel}" before the chisel and hammer; but, b}^ exposure, 
it gradi^ally indurates, and ultimately acquires a toughness and con- 
sistency that not only enables it to resist atmospheric vicissitudes, 
but even the most severe mechanical wear and tear. It can, there- 
fore, be worked at less expense than granite or marble and was the kind 
selected for the building. 

All of the above varieties of stone were subjected to tests for dura- 
bility under exposure to the weather, etc., l)y Prof. Charles G. Page. 
Their cost per cubic foot, delivered in Washington, in accordance 
with the lowest prices quoted by ciuarry owners, was as follows: 

Cents. 

1. CJoarse-graine*! marble or alum limestono, according to (juality 50 U) HO 

2. Fine-grained marble 70 

3. Granite 4« 

4. Aquia Creek frt^estont* 40 

5. Seneca Creek freestone, lilac-gray variety, from Hull Kun (piarry 20 

Bids for the construction of the building were received up to March 
15, 1847, and were opened on March 10. Several were found to l)e 
proposals for doing onh' a part or some particular kind of the work, 
but for the erection of the entire building there were fourteen bids, 
varying in amount from §19*),(M)() to ^318,000. James Dixon c^ Co., 
of Washington, were the lowest bidders for 8(»neca freestone laid in 
rubble masonr\% and also for ashlar finish, as follows: 

Marble ashlar $228, 500 

Seneca freestone ashlar 205, 250 
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The committee decided that regularly coursed ashlar was best suited 
to the design and would make a more substantial piece of work than 
rubble. The\^ also concluded that, with a doubt whether Seneca free- 
stone did not assort even l^etter with the Lombard style of architec- 
ture adopted than marble, it was inexpedient to expend $23,000 addi- 
tional for the latter. The bid of James Dixon & Co. (consisting of 
James Dixon, of Washington, and Gilbert Cameron, of New York), 
at $205,250, was therefore accepted. Mr. Dixon retired from the 
firm on June 1, 1847. 

The contract was signed on March 11», 1847. It included the most 
expensive part of tlie furniture, such as the shelving, cases, desks, 
drawers, and tables in the laV)oratory and apparatus room; the book- 
cases, large tables, and alcove desks in the* Ii})rary; the glass cases in 
the museum; the seats in the lecture rooms, ehnators, toilet rooms, 
rain-water cisterns; the chairs and tables in the Regents' rooms, flues 
for heating and lighting, etc., but not the heating and lighting plant 
nor the drainage. 

One condition of the contract was that the work should extend 
through live years, or to March 19, 1S52. It was also stipulated that 
the building should be erected in such proportions during ea(;li 3'ear 
as the conunittee might direct, but so that the payments to the con- 
tnictor in each of the tirst four years of the contract should not exceed 
$41,000 ainuially, and that the wings and connecting ranges should be 
completed in two years from the date of the contract. 

It was sul)sequently appended to the contract that in case the Reg'^iits 
should thereafter determine to make important alterations in the plan 
of th(^ building or in the time of its execution, the contractor was to be 
paid pro rata according to the prices in the contract for work executed, 
and reasonable damages if the nature of the case should justly demand it. 

The* architect, James llenwick, jr., who resided in New York and 
made aj)proximately monthly visits to Washington, was paid at the 
rate of ^l,Snu a year, with traveling expenses amounting to about $300 
more. An assistant architect and superintendent, Mr. Robert Mills, 
was also employed on the grounds, at $l,(M)o a year. 

The probable cost of the Ijuilding had betMi estimated us follows: 

Contract for ])iiil(lin^r ^231 , 000 

Fitting up :in<I fiiriiishinj:^ 20, 000 

Wanniutr an<l li^htin^ 5, 000 

SuiKTintfiKU'iHv ( $;^00() annually) 15, 000 

Drainage 1, 350 

Supplying water to building 650 

Total .1 273, 000 

Owing, however, to the contract being lower than was expected, and 
to other facts, the conmiittee judged that the expenditures for the 
building for the five years would amount to only about $236,000. 
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The location of the building was fixed in the middle of the Smith- 
Honian reservation as to north and south, the center of the main 
structure l>eing upon the axis of Tenth street southwest. 

Toward the close of the year 1847, as stated in the conunittee's 
report, the contractor was covering in the east connecting range, and 
hoped still to cover in the east wing before the frost interfered. He 
had also begun to \2Ly the foundations of the west wing and connecting 
range, but nothing had yet been done toward the erection of the main 
building. 

The corner stone was laid on May 1, 1847, with imposing Masonic 
ceremonies, the day being regarded in Washington in the nature of a 
public holiday. A procession over a mile in length, composed 
of the various lodges of Free and Accepted Masons of the District 
of Columbia, with a large delegation of Masons from Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, the District militia, and three military bands, having 
formed at the city hall, proceeded to the Executive Mansion, where 
it was joined by the President, heads of Departments, members of 
the diplomatic corps, etc., and thence to the Smithsonian grounds. 
The marshal in chief was Mr. William Beverly Randolph. After 
prayer by the grand chaplain of the Grand Lodge of Maryland, the 
ceremony of laying the stone was performed by Grand Marshal Ben- 
jamin B. French, assisted by Col. James Page.and Mr. Charles Gilman, 
grand masters of Pennsylvania and Maryland, respectively. An 
address was then delivered by Hon. George M. Dallas, chancellor of 
the Board of Regents. A national salute was fired by the Columbia 
Artillery and one of the bands played a national air. The ceremonies 
closed with the benediction, pronounced by Rev. Frank S. Evans. 
The gavel used and the apron worn by the grand marshal were the 
same that had been used by Washington in conducting the Masonic 
ceremonies upon the laying of the corner stone of the national Capi- 
tol. In a cavity of the stone were deposited, in a leaden box and 
leaden casket, many articles appropriate to the purpose, and among 
them an engraved plate, inscribed with the names of the members of 
the establishment, the oflicers and Board of Regents of the Institution, 
the building committee, and the architects. The ceremonies were 
witnessed by at least 6,000 or 7,000 persons. 

1848. 

At the close of 1848 the building committee reported that the east 
wing and adjacent range would probably be ready for occupation early 
in January. The interior of this part was at that time finished except 
the shelving of the cases for the apparatus and the furnaces and ven- 
tilating apparatus. Battlements, not in the original plan, had been 
added to the eastern cloister, as the roof seemed too conspicuous. 
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The west wing and connecting range were completed externally, and 
the hall of the gallery of art (intended to be used temporarily for the 
library) was well advanced. Work upon the bookcanos was in prog- 
ress. The foundations of the main part of the building, including 
the towers, were laid, and the superstructure carried al>out 5 feet 
high. The campanile, octagonal towers, and two smaller corner 
towers of the center building were 80 feet al>ove their foundations. 

1849. 

The entire Smithsonian building, according to the annual statement 
of the building committee for lS4i>, was under roof In^fore winter, the 
work having lH»en puslKul to protect the large amount of masonry and 
woodwork. The cent nil front towers and four corner towers of the 
main building wt»n» carried up as high as the walls of that building, 
and the central rear tower *M) feet high. The work of fitting the wej^t 
wing and connecting ninge for temporary libniry puiposes was still 
in progress. The east wing was taken jH)ssession of for the uses of 
the Institution April 10, 1S49. 

The following changes were made during the year: The lecture hall, 
as originally <M)nstructed, in the east wing, i)roving (entirely too small, 
the adjoining apparatus and labonitorv ro<mis were removed and the 
entin* wing formed into one large lecture hall provid(»d with seats for 
1,000 iH»rsons. The pro|>osed lecture room in the lower main hall 
was given up, and the space thus obtained was divided, a room 05 by 
50 feet being assigned as a deiX)sitorv for physical apparatus, the 
remaining si)aee iMMiig allotted to the library. The etust range was to 
l)e used for the laboratory and working apparatus rooms, connecting 
on the one side with the lecture hall and on the other with the 
apparatus nuiseum. 

The two stairways, which in the original plan were carried up 
lM»tween the two north front towers and the main building, were 
dispensed with and the i)lace they occupied added to the library, 
lus was nlso the central hall, and, as JM^fore said, a portion of the 
proiH)s(»d lectun* hall. The symvo for the library was thereby nearly 
doubh»d in size, and the staircase was to occupy the interior of one of 
the front towers. A cleivstory to the long upjHM* room, or museunu 
of the main building was adopted by the conmiittee, but was never 
constructed. 

Secretary lliMiry's jmrt in the above changi»s is thus referi-ed to in 
his reiMirt for lS4i»: 

The piuii «if tlie Siuithmmiaii hiiil<liii^ wju* «lesi>riUHl by the an'hit(H*t and ivcom- 
iiirii«UMl til thi' Hiuinl liy a (Nitiunitttv of the KeKiMits lK»f(»n» the pni^mitimie of onmni- 
»iti(»ii wiu< a(ln|it4*<l. It in imt ntrangc, then»f«>re, when tlie building came to be 
«Hrii)iitMl, that rhan^>H in the internal amin>n»ment nhould Iw dt^med adviflable, 
\ihi<'li \ioiiiil U»tUT uilupt it to tlii» wuiiiti of tlie lustitutiou. Such cluingetf, at my 
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soggeetion, have been made; and. for the propriety of these I am responsible. They 
are principally, however, those of siuiplilication, and in themselves add nothing to 
the I'ost of the edifice. An increaMe<l expense, however, will arise out of the furnish- 
ing of new rooms whi(4i have been acquired by the alterations. 

1850. 

The operations during 1850, as shown by the building committee's 
report, were mainly directed toward the completion of the exterior. 
The central building was roofed and slated, and inclosed in such man- 
ner as to he perfectl}' protected from the weather. The principal 
front tower was carried. up to a height of V22 feet and covered m 
temporarily for the winter. The lower central tower was completed. 
The campanile and northeast corner towers were roofed in. The cen- 
tral south tower was carried to a height of 40 feet, and the southeast 
and southwest corner towers were built to the height of the cornice of 
the cell of the main building. 

At this time Secretary Henry reported on the general state of the 
finances as follows: 

After all the expenditures which have been made on the building, grounds, publi- 
catiouM, reseanihes, pun'hase of books and apparatus, not only is the original bequest 
untouche<l, but there is now on hand upward of $200,000 of accnied interest. This 
will be sufheient to finish the exterior of the building, including all the towers, the 
interior of the wings, ranges, and a part of the interior of the main edifice; which 
will affonl sufficient accommodation for some years to come, and leave $150,000 to 
\ye added to the princijml. 

On February 26, 1850, a portion of the interior framing and floors 
of that part of the main building intended to contain the museum of 
apparatus, fell into the basement, and a meeting of the building com- 
mittee was immediately called to examine into the conditions. This 
accident also led to a meeting of the Regents on March 2, at which the 
following resolution was adopted: 

Resob'fdf That the building committee Ik» requested to take under consideration the 
reports of the architect, superinU>n<lent, an<l contractor, on the subject of tlie late 
accident; that they associate with them Professor Baclie, General Totten, tlie Secre- 
tary of the Institution, and some comi)etent and entirt»ly impartial architect or archi- 
tects; that they make a survey of the whole buihling, report the manner, faithful- 
ness, an<l security in which the building contract has hitherto been execute<l, fend 
upon the plan most proper, in their estimation, to n»i)air the damages and finish that 
portion of the building in which the acci<lent hap|>ene<l and other unfinishe<i por- 
tions thert^of. 

The committee so designated rei)orted on July 3, 1850, its principal 
conclusions and recommendations being as follows: 

1. That the workmanship of the cut stone of the exterior is goo<l, and the masonry 
generally, though in some respects not of the lx»st (|uality, is of a passable character 
with reference to the terms of the contract. 

2. That the interior of the main building is defective in the kind of materials orig- 
inally adopted, and to a considerable degree in the quality of the materials employed. 
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These consist principally of wood, and are not of a proper character for a building 
intended to contain valuable deposits, many of which will be donations to the msti- 
tution, presented with the implied condition that they are to be properly secureti 
against danger from fire. This nuKle of construction was probably adopted by the 
original building committee, in order to lessen the cost of the edifice and to bring it 
within the sum api>ropriated by the Board. 

3. Although the committee are anxious to save the accrued interest, and to devote 
it to objects more in accordance with the spirit of the original InHiuest than the erec- 
tion of a costly building; yet, they would recommend that the interior work of the 
center building, as now existing, be removed, and that there \x' substituted for it a 
fireproof structure, in accordancti with the jilan recommende<l in the reports of Mr. 
Ren wick and of the commission of architects. 

4. The completion of the Iniilding on this plan, acconling to the estimate of the 
conmiission, recjuires an additional outlay of aV>out $44, (XK). To meet this additional 
expense, the committee recommend the adoption of the suggestion of their chairman, 
Colonel Davis, that the exterior of thel)uildingan<l the interior of the towers IxM'om- 
pleted in accordance with the i)hin and within the time s|XM'ifie<l ])y the contract, 
and that the remainder of the interior be finished agreeably to the new plan, in the 
course of a number of years, and in such portions as can bepai<l for out of the annual 
interest of tin; Smithsonian fund, not otherwise aj>propriated. The object of this 
part of the proposition is to i>revent the derangement of the i)lan of finance origi- 
nally proposed by Doctor Bache an<l a<lopted by the Board of Regents, viz, of saving 
out of the accrued and accruing interest, after paying for the building, the sum of 
|150,(X)(), to be added to the princii)al. 

5. By the addendum to the contract, the Regents have the power of stopping the 
building at any stage of its progress on paying the contractor pro rata for the work 
done, according to the prices specified in the contract, and allowing for reasonable 
damages if the circumstances recjuire the payment of them. The estimates in this 
Ciise are to be made by the architect of the institution or other architects selected 
by the Regents. But with reference to the (juality of the work which has l)een 
done, it is the opinion of the legal adviser of the committee that the decision of the 
architect of the building is tinal, both with regard to the Regents and the contractor. 

G. In accordance with the forementioned stipulations of the contract, the commit- 
tee have re<iuested Mr. R(»nwick to furnish an estimate pro rata for completing the 
whole exterior of the buiMing and the interior of the towers, making <leductions 
for materials an<l workmansliip which he wouhl have conderime<l had the building 
betMi completed according to the original plan. The follow ing is the decision of the 
architect, which has been agree<l t^) ])y the contractor, with the understiiuding 
that nothing is to be paid him on aiu'ount of profit on work oniittetl by the proposed 
change, viz: 

For linishing the whole (»xterior of the building, all the interior rooms of 
the towers an«l of the wings, the sum of ^1H5, 154 

7. The committee rec«»mmend to the Boanl of Regents that they agree to this 
pro])osition, and that a resolution be a<lopte<l directing thecontractor t<)j>rocee<l with 
the work in accordance therewith. In recommending this course t<> the Board, the 
(X)mmittee act in conformity with the advice of two of the conmiission of architet^ts, 
viz: Mr. E. B. White and Mr. J. R. Niemsee, who undertook the examination in 
detail of the parts of the building, and gave an estimate as the basis of an eipiitable 
settlement. 
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8. By adopting the above sum of $186,154 as the amount to be paid to tlie con- 
tractor, Mr. Renwick gives the following estimate of the cost of finishing the building 
in accordance with the fireproof plan, viz: 

Amount of proposed contract $185, 154 

Expense of fireproofing the entire center building acconling to plans and 

estimates of the architects 44, 000 

Expenses common to both plans: 

Plastering center building $8, 000 

Gallery fronts 2, 000 

Staircase of library and Museum 425 

Furniture of library and Muscnim 4, 700 

15, 125 

Extra tartage 200 

Materials now on the ground, but which may not be used 1, 000 

Total expense of the building, including fireprcKifing 245, 479 

9. The original contract, with the addition made to it by diredion of the 

building committee, is 209, 810 

Add the estimate of fireproofing 44, 000 

Thus we have for the cost of the building, according to the estimate 
of the commission 253, 810 

Note. — The foregoing estimates are exclusive of the salaries of the architect and 
superintendent; also of the cost of the improvement of the grounds and part of the 
furniture. 

This last sum is greater than the preceding by $8,831. The difference, according 
to the statement of Mr. Renwick, is due to the various deductions he has made on 
account of defective materials, imperfect workmanship, and changes in the plan. 

In conclusion, the committee are fully of opinion — and in this they are sustained 
by the commission of architects — that, by adopting the plan of fire-proofing proposed 
by Mr. Renwick and the proposition of the contractor, the building will be ren- 
dered safe and durable at a very reasonable cost, considering the amount of work 
which has been bestowed upon it. 

The committee do not consider it necessary to offer any remarks on the cause of the 
accident which led to these investigations. If tht^e recommendationH be adof)ted, 
the whole stnicture of the interior of the main building in which the accident 
occurred will be exchanged for one more in accordanc^e witli the |)ermanenoe and 
utility of the edifice, and in this cane they will consider the accident as a fortunate 
event 

1851. 

In view of the report of the special couiinittee followint^ the acci- 
dent in 1850, the Regents found it necessary to deviate from their 
original intention, and to order the removal of the woodwork which 
had been erected in the interior of the main building and direct that 
its place be supplied by fireproof materials. During 1851 all the exte- 
rior of the building, including the towers, was completed. Some 
minor changes in interior construction, insuring l>etter fireproofing, 
was also arranged for. 

At a meeting of the Regents on February 27, 1851, it was resolved 
that the executive committee be requested to inquire into the feasi- 
bility of providing buildings for the residences of the officers of the 
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Institution on the Smithsonian grounds or other convenient location, 
and, if they deem expedient, to report plans and estimates for such 
buildings to the Board at their next meeting. The reply of the execu- 
tive committee, made on May 1, 1852, was as follows : 

That after due reflection they have come to the conclusion that it woald conduce 
very much to the interestw of the Institution if the officers were provideci with 
houses on the Smithsonian grounds, so that they might be present on alt occasions 
and l)e an nnich as p()SMil)le at all times i<lentifie<l with the operations of the Institu- 
tion; yet at ])re8ent, whiU^ the main edifice is unfinished, they <lo not consider it 
advisable to int-ur the expense of a<Iditional buildings, and would therefore recom- 
mend that in lieu of the rent of a house $50() l)e added to the salaries of Professors 
Jewett and Baird, Uy be paid from the beginning of the present year. 

1852. 

In this year the contract with Gilbert Cameron, including the finish- 
ing of the exterior of the entire building and the interior of the wings, 
connecting ranges, and towers, was declared completed, leaving the 
whole interior of the main building to })e finished. All the woodwork 
and plastering of the interior of the main building was, by resolution 
of the Board, to be removed and its place supplied by fireproof mate- 
rials. Mr. Renwick withdrew his scrvictes, as it was not thought best 
to continue his salary, and Capt. H. S. Alexander, l^. S. Corps of 
Engineers, was employed to prepan* detailed drawings and plans for 
the balance of the work. 

Referring to this subject in his report for 1852, Secretary Henry 
wrote: 

From the report of the ])uilding committee it ai)pears that the contract for finishing 
the interior of the wings and ranges and the rooms of the towers has been completed. 
The whole interior of the main building, comprising a rectangular space of 200 feet 
long, 50 wide, and about (iO high, remains to be finished with fireproof materials. 
^It is proi)osed to <livide this space into two stories and a basement. These stories 
will ])e devote<i to the library, the nmseum, and a large and convenient lecture 
room. 

The business of the Institution would \ye much facilitated were this part of the 
building comi)lete<l. Since Congress has authorized the esta))lishnient of a li))rary 
and muHeum, it will be well to j)la('e all the objects of interest to the pul)li(' in the 
main building an<l make this ex( lusively the show i>art of the csta])liHhment, devot- 
ing the wings an<l ranges and rooms of tlie towers to the ])usiness operations and 
other jnir|K)ses of the Institution. In the present condition of affairs there is no part 
of the editice to wliich the public has not access, and, consequently, business has to be 
transacted ami<lst constant interrui)tions. The loss of time and effective life to which 
all are exposed who occupy a j)osition of notoriety in the city of Washington is truly 
lamentable, and where this is enhanced by facility of access to gratify mere curiosity 
the evil becomes scarcely endurable. Progress in business under such circumstances 
can only l)e ma<le by an encroachment on the hours usually allotted to rest, and 
that, too, at the expense of wasted energies and shortened days. 
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1853. 

Mr. Gilbert Cameron was given the contract for completing the 
structure in accordance with his previous terms, and the building 
committee kept constantly in view the idea of rendering the main 
building entirely fireproof and of constructing it in the most durable 
and substantial manner. These changes of arrangements delayed 
work until June 13, 1853, from which time onward it was actively 
prosecuted. The committee found great difficulty in deciding upon 
a proper position and plan of a large lecture room, but finallj' con- 
cluded to place it in the second story in the middle of the main build- 
ing, where the greatest width could be obtained. 

1854. 

At the close of 1854 the building committee reported that the main 
or center building was finished, with the exception of a few unim- 
portant additions. Many changes had been required for the better 
security and adaptation of the building, and they involved an addi- 
tional expense. 

1855. 

During this year the entire edifice was completed, and the final 
report of the architect was approved by the committee. The follow- 
ing account of the interior of the building at this time is taken from 
Secretary Heniy's report for 1855, with some annotations from the 
report of the building committee: 

The building is at length completed, and its several apartments are now in a con- 
dition to be applied to the vises of the Institution. As various changes have been 
made in the original plan, the following brief description may not be inappropriate at 
this time. It consists of a main edifice, two wings, two connecting ranges, four large 
projecting towers, and several smaller ones. Its extreme length fn)m east to west is 
447 feet, with a breaiUh varying from 49 feet to 16() feet. The interior of the east 
wing is separated into two stories, the upper of which is divide<l into ti suite of rooms 
for the accommodation of the family of the Secretary. The lower story prin(;ipally 
comprises a large single room, a at present appropriated to the storage of publications 
and the reception and distribution of l>ooks connected with the system of exchange. 
The upper story of the eastern connecting range is divided into a number of small 
apartments devoted to the operations in natural history, and the lower story is fitted 
up as a working laboratory. 

The interior of the main eilifice is 200 feet long by 50 feet wide * and consistfl of 
two stories and a basement. The upper story is divide<l into a lecture room capable 
of holding 2,000 persons ^ and into two additional rooms, one on either side, each 50 



"►Seventy-five feet by 45 feet. 

ft And 60 feet high from the basement floor to the upper ceiling. 

<'The lecture room, the optical and atroustic proj>ertie8 of which are probably 
unsurpassed by any apartment intendtni for the same puriM)se in the United States, 
ocH^upies one- half of the upper story of the nmin building, besides a i)ortion of the 
front and rear towers. Its precise length is 96 feet and extreme width 62 feet. It 
will comfortably seat 1,500 persons, and when crowded will contain upward of 2,000. 
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feet square, one of which is appropriated to a museum of apparatus and the other, 
at present, to a gallery of art. Both are occasionally used as minor lecture rooms 
and for the meetings of scientific, educational, or industrial associations. 

The lower story of the main building consists of one large hall, to be appropriated 
to a museum or a library. It is at present unoccupied, but will be brought into use 
as soon as the means are provided for furnishing it with proper cases for containing 
the objects to which it may be appropriated. « 

The basement of this portion of the buildinjr is used as a luml)er room and as a 
receptiicle for fuel. 

The west wing iw at present occupied as a library, and is sufficiently large to 
accommodate all the books which will probably be received during the next ten 
years. The west connecting range is appropriated to a reading room. 

The principal towers are divided into stories, and thus furnish a large number of 
rooms of different sizes, which will all come into use in the varied operations of the 
Institution. A large room u\ the main south tower is appropriated to the meetings 
of the " Kstablishment" and the Hoard of Regent>j; three rooms in one range, in the 
main front towers, are used as offices; and two rooms below, in the same towers, are 
occupied hy one of the assistants and the janitor; other rooms in the towers are used 
for drawing, engraving, and workshops. There are in the whole building, of all 
sizes, 90 different apartments; of these 8 are of a large size, and are intended for 
public exhibitions. 

The delay in finishing the building has not only lx»en attended with advantage in 
hu8ban<ling the funds, but also in allowing a more complete adaptation of the inte- 
rior to the purposes of the Institution. It is surely better, in the construction of 
such an edifice, to imitate the example of the mollusk, who, in fa,shioning his shell, 
adapts it to the form and dimensions of his body, rather than that of another animal 
who forces him.^elf into a house intended for a different occupant. The first point 
to be settled in commencing a building is the uses to which it is to be applied. 
1 his, however, could not be definitely ascertained at th(^ beginning of the Institution, 
and hence the next wisest step to that of not commencing to build immediately was 
to defer the completion of the structure until the plan of operations and the wants of 
the establishment were more precisely known. 

* * * The whole amount expended on the building, grounds, and objects con- 
nected with them is $318,727.01. This exceeds considerably the original estimate 
and the limit which was at first adoi)ted by the Regents. 

' The excess has l)een principally occasioned by substituting fire-proof materials for 
the interior of the main building instead of wood and plaster, which were originally 
intended. 

* * * We shouhl not forget that the ordinary expenses of the Institution have 
constantly increased, and that, while the nominal income has remained the same, 
the value of money hasdepreciate*!; and, conseipiently, the capability of the original 

'^The ceiling is sup[>orted by two rows of columns extending the whole length. At 
the mid<lle of the si)ac(^ corresponding to the j)rincipal entrances are two wing walls, 
by which, with the addition of screens, the whole space may be divided into two 
large rooms, with a hall extending acro.ss the budding l>etween them. This story 
may be used for a library or a nmseum, or for lH)th, as the wants of the Institution 
may reipiire. It is finishe<l in a simple but chaste style and has received general 
commendation. Indee<l, it is, perhaps, in appearance one of the most imposing 
rooms in this (country, apart from adaptation to its purposes. The floor through 
the middle part is formed of cut stone, that of the other parta is of wood, which, 
resting on the arches beneath, without space between to contain air, is considered 
sutficiently fireproof and not subject to dampnetas from the variation of temperature 
and humidity of the atmosphere. 
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beqiiept to produce results has been abridged in a correwponding j)roportion. Besides, 
when the Imilding is entirely occupied, the expense of warming, attendance, etc., 
must necessarily be nuich increased l>eyond its present amount. The repairs, on 
account of the peculiar style of architecture adopte<l, will ever Ixi a heavy item of 
expenditure. The several pinnacles, buttresses, and intersecting roofs all afford 
points of peculiar exposure to the injuries of the weather. 

1857. 

In 1857 the building committee stiited that at its last session Congress 
had appropriated $15,000 for cases for the collections belonging to the 
(jovernment. These were then finished and formed a beautiful addi- 
tion to the large hall on the first floor, being apparently- well adapted 
to the purpose intended. The west wing, devoted to the library, had 
been furnished with alcoves and a gallery extending around three 
sides of the room, an arrangement serving to increase greatly the 
accommodation and security of the books. 

No report was made by the building committee after this year. 

1858. 
In his report for 1858 Secretary Henry states that — 

In order to increa«»e the capacity of the large n>om appropriated to the collection, 
the cases have been arranged in two stories, forming a series of alcoves and a gallery 
on eac!h side. By the adoption of this plan space can be ])rovided for double the 
numl)er of spi^cimens which were exhibited at the Patent OfRce. 

#**♦#*♦ 

Com[)aratively few repairs have been reipiired during the pa.«t year on the build- 
ing, though the changes wliich have l)een necessary to accommodate the increasing 
ojH'rations of the Institution have involved considerable expense. The corridors, 
which were entirely open to the northwest wind, have l)een inclosed with glazed 
naslu^; a large amount of space has thus been rendered available, and a considerable 
]>ortion of the interior of tlie building protected from the inclemency of the weather. 

During this year the (jovernment collections at the Patent OtKce 
were transferred to the lower main hall of the Smithsonian building, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress of August 
10, 1846. 

FIRK OF IHtV'i. AND RESTORATION OF THK HriLDIMi. 

On January' 24, 1805, the building of the Smithsonian Institution 
was visited by a destructive fire, which burninl out the upper story of 
the main building and the large towers at the north and south 
entrances. The following account of this disaster is taken from Sec- 
notary Henry's reix)rt for 1865: 

The most important event of 1865 was the de*<tni(!tion of a part of the building and 
its contents by the fire of January 24. This event must continue to fonn an eiwch 
in the history of the Institution; and though it can not but be considered a most 
serious disaster, it may yet lea<l to changes of importance in the correction of ten- 
dencies which might ultimately have a))sor))ed the annual inc'ome and neutralized 
the more liln'ral j)olicy which lias thus far Imvu pursued. In view, therefore, of the 
«!haracter of the event, as well a/ the continuity of the history, it is deemed exjH?- 
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dient, before proceeding with an account of the operations of the year, to repeat 
briefly the facts connected with the origin and results of the fire. 

It may be well, however, for the better information of those not acquainted with 
the Smithsonian building, to premise in regard to it the following particulars: It 
consists of a main edifice 200 feet long and 50 wide, with two lai^e wings and two 
connecting ranges, having in all an extreme length, in an east and west direction, 
of 450 feet. In front and rear of the middle portion are projections, terminatcKi by 
high towers, two on the north and one on the south side; moreover, on each corner 
of the middle building is a smaller tower, and also one on each of the two wings. 

The whole of the first story of the main building, in a single room, is devoted to 
the museimi; the upjx^r story, in three apartments, was assigned to the lecture n>om, 
the gallery of art, and the cabinet of apparatus. The west wing is entirely appro- 
priated to the library; the east wing to the residence of the Secretary and a store- 
room for publications and specimens of natural history. The east connei*ting range 
contains the laboratory and office rooms; the west range is an extension of the 
museum. In the large towers were the Regents' room, the offices of the Secretary, 
storerooms, and workshop. 

Though the original plan was much admired for its architectural effect, it was 
soon found that, in relaticm to the means at the disposal of the building committee, 
it was too expensive to admit in its construction of the exclusive use of firt»-proof 
materials; hence, while the exterior was to be constructed of cut freestone, it was 
concluded to finish the interior in wood and stucco. Fortunately, this plan, which 
was carrie<l out in regard to the wings, the connecting ranges, and the towers, was 
al)an(lone<l before the completion of the main building. After the exterior of this, 
including the roof, had been finished and the framing of the interior was in i)lace, 
the latter suddenly gave way and was precipitated into the cellar — a mass of broken 
timber. The attention of the Regents having been called by this accident to the 
insecurity of the woodwork, they directed (hat the further progress of the building 
should l>e stopped until means could be accumulated for finishing the remainder of 
the edifice in a more stable manner and with fire-proof materials. In acconlance 
with this directi(m, after an interval of several years, the construction was recom- 
menced under the direction of ('apt. (now Gen. ) B. S. Alexander, of the Engineer 
Corps, and the whole of the main building, except the inside of the towers and the 
framing of the roof, which had previously l)etMi complete<l, was finished in a sub- 
stantial manner in iron and brick work. The architect advise<l the removal of the 
roof, but as this would have swelle<l the cost of the building still further beyond the 
estimate and the means at conunand, and as the covering was of slate, the framing 
under it was thought to be in no danger from fire. This, however, was destineti to 
be the part on which the first attack of the element was to \ye made. Through a 
mistake in some workmen, the |)i[)e of a stove which ha<l been tcm|X)rarily used in 
one of the upi)er rooms was introduce<l through the wall into a furring space resem- 
bling a fine, but which discharged the heat^'d air from the ((nnbustion into the loft 
immediately under the roof, instead of into the air through the true chinmey.^ 

« Previous to the fire the large room partly <K'cupied by the Stanley collection of 
Indian portraits had been fitted out with about 200 feet of cases around the walls to 
receive the ethnological si>ecimens in the possession of the Institution. While 
engaged in rearranging the pictures al)ove these cases, the workmen, with a view to 
their own comfort, unfortunatt>ly placed the pijw of a stove in a ventilating flue 
which opened under the roof, and thus caused the conflagration which destroyed 
the upix»r part of the main building. Fortunately, none of the ethnological articles 
had l>een place<l in this nK)m, and consequently these specimens, with those of the 
museum and of the general collections, have l>een preserve<i. (Secretary Henry. 
Report for 1864, p. 31.; 
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The raftern were m^X on tire, and before the burning was discovereil the entire wood- 
work under the covering was in flames. The progress of the fire was so rapid that 
but few of the cx>ntents of the upper rooms could be removed before the roof fell in. 
The flames soon extended to the large towers, and, as these acted as high chimneys, 
they greatly incfeased the intensity of the combustion. The conflagration was only 
stayed by the incombustible materials of the main building. Had the original plan 
of constructing the interior of the edifice in wood and plaster been fully carried out, 
the w^hole structure would have been destroyed and the valuable library and rich 
collections of specimens of natural history entirely lost. 

The aperture which deceived the workmen was probably made by those who origi- 
nally plastered the building. It occupied a middle point between two windows, and 
from its position would naturally lead to the inference that it was designed to con- 
duct the products of combustion directly into the chimney, from which it was only 
separated by the thickness of a single brick. For what reason it had not been 
placeii in the middle between the two windows is unknown. It is remembered that 
some ten years previous to the fire this opening was during several weeks used for 
the insertion of a stove pipe, without suspicion of accident at the time; but in the 
interval the wood had undergone a process of drying which rendered it more <'om- 
buf^tible. 

Constantly impressed with the fact that the interior of the two wings and the con- 
necting ranges were constructe<l of combustible material, I have always felt great 
anxiety on account of the liability to conflagration of these parts of the building. 
The rest of the edifice, with the exception of the interior of the towers, was sup- 
posed to be secure from injury of this nature. A night watch was constantly kept, 
barrels and buckets filled with water were placed at suitable points, and strict rules 
were adopted prohibiting the carrying of exposed lights, as well as the practice of 
smoking, in any part of the edifice. That these precautions were unavailing has been 
seen, the fire having been communicated at a point where danger was least sus- 
l)ected, and in a manner which rendered its occurrence sooner or later almost 
inevitable. 

The weather at the time was extremely cold, and before the engines could l)e 
brought into operation the whole of the roof was in flames. Commencing at the 
west end of the center building, the flames were driven by the wind, which blew 
from that direction eastwardly, and, fortunately, away from the library, in the west 
wing. The destruction of the roof of the main building involveil that of the con- 
tents of the rooms immediately beneath it and also those of the three principal 
towers adjacent. In the former were the Indian portrait gallery, the lecture room, 
ami the apparatus room. The first of these contained the large collection of paint- 
ings by Mr. Stanley and a series of Indian portraits behmging to the (government. 
The lecture room was constructed on acoustic and optical principles, and not only 
answered perfectly the ends for which it was immediately intended, but had served 
also as a model for lecture rooms in various parts of the country. The apparatus 
room contained the principal part of the articles presented by the late Dr. Robert 
Hare, and a large number of instruments of recent construction intended both for 
illustration and original research. 

The losses in the south tower were, first, tlie contents of the Regents' room, 
including the personal effects of Smithson; second, those of a large room al)ove it, in 
which were stored the private library of Reverend Doctor Johns, of Virginia, and the 
public library of Beaufort, South Carolina, depositetl thereat the request of Hon. Mr. 
Stanton, for preservation until the end of the war; and, third, in the attic, a large col- 
lection of public documents and complete sc^ts of the Smithsonian Reports, intended 
for distributi(m. The effects of Smithson had but little intrinsic value, and were 
chiefly prized as mementos of the founder of the Institution. They consisted of a* 
number of articles of chemical and physical apparatus, such as were used by him in 
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his peranibulatory excursions, two small cabinets of minute specimens of minerals, 
a silver-plated dinner service, and a trunk filled with manuscripti*. The portrait 
of Smithson while a student at Oxford, a medallion likeness of him in bronze, his 
library, consisting of 150 volumes, and a small painting were saved. The manuscripts 
consisted princii>ally of notes on scraps of pai)er, intended apparently for alphabetical 
arrangement in a commonplace book, after the manner of a philonophical dictionary. 

The losses in the north towers were the contents of the ottict^s of the SecTctary, 
including the records and copies of the corrcsi)on<leni'e of the Institution, the wood- 
cut*? to illustrate the publicationH, the steel ])lates of an exjH'nsive memoir, several 
boxes of stereotyi)e plates, a large number of niainiscripts of the Secrt^tary on scien- 
tific subjects, four memoirs accepted for publication, about a hundred volumes of 
valuable books from the library, use<l for constant and innnediate reference; a large 
number of copies of the Smithsonian Reports and duplicate documents; the contents 
of the workshoj), consisting of a lathe, forge, a full set of tools, and an assortment of 
hardware and materials for the construction and repair of apparatus; and of the 
upper room of the highest tower, including the <lockwork of an anemometer for 
recording the direction and force of the wind. Not only was this instrument its<»lf 
lost, but all the records which had been obtained by the use of it for the last seven 
years. Fortunately, nearly all the other meteorological records, which were in a 
lower rm)m, were savetl. 

The Indian portraits, as far as they were the likenesses of jnirtienlar individuals, in 
most castas can never be reproduced, ))ut we are gratifie<l to learn that the extensive 
collection of Mr. Catlin of a similar rharacter hns l)een purchastMl in Europe by Mr. 
Harrison, of l*hiladel}»hia, and will be rendere*! a<'cessil)Ie to the student of etlinology. 
Besides this, there are in existence, particularly in ('ana<la, other jxutraits suflieient 
in number and variety fully to illustrate the characteristics of the rac<'. At the same 
time the loss has fallen very heavily upon Mr. Stanley, the painter and owner of 
this collection. It was the result of the la)>or of many years among the Indians; it 
constituted the pride, as it has In^en the crowning effort, of his life, and he ardently 
desired that it might Ik* transmitted to po.sterity as a monument of his enterprise and 
industry. The hope is entertained that the (iovernment will see lit to give him an 
order to i)aint a picture for the ("apitol, in which the principal figures of this collei!- 
tion and the characteristics of the Indian race may \>e portraye<l. 

The apparatus presented by Doctor Hare was interesting on account of its asso<Ma- 
tion with the history oi the advance of science in this country. The collection c(m- 
tained most of the articles invented by the donor, and which are described in the 
scientific journals of the first half of the present century. Among the chemical 
implements were those used by that distinguished chemist in procuring f(»r the first 
time, without the aid of galvanism, calcium, the metallic basis of lime. A numl)er 
of the articles of apparatus presented by Doctor Hare, though injure<l by the fire, 
may be repaired, and I have taken measures lor their restnrati(»n. 

Among the articles of historic interest which were Inst is the Ims used ]>y Priest- 
ley for the evolution of oxygen fn»m the oxide of nu'icurv, aii<l hy means <»f which 
the first <listinct recognition of this elementary substance \va- effected. It ha<l V)een 
presented to the Institution by the nei>hew of the celebrated philos«)pher, as was 
also the apparatus emj)loyed by Priestley in his experiments on bodies in condense<l 
atmospheres. The latter was but slightly injured and can rea«lily be rei)airc<l. The 
other articles of apparatus may he rej)laced at an exiiense of about $10,0(X). 

The most irreparable loss was that of the records, consisting of the ofhcial, scien- 
tific, and miscellaneous corresj)ondence, embracing .Sr),(XK) pages of copie<l letters 
which had Ix'en sent, at least ,S0,0()0 of which were the composition of the* Si»cretary, 
and 50,000 pagen of letters receive<l by the Institution; the receipts for publications 
and specimens; reports on various subje<'ts which have Iven referrcnl to the Institu- 
tion; the records of exi)criments instituted by the Secretary for the (Tovcrnment; 
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four manuscripts of original in vi^stigatioiis which had Injen adopttMl by the Institu- 
tion for pubhcation; a large niiml)er of papers and scientific notes of the Sei^retary; 
a series of diaries and memorandum and account IxK^ks. Fortunately, however, a 
detailed history of the general oi>erations of the Institution is preserve<i in the 
printed reports, and a large amount of correspondence connecte<l with natural his- 
tory and meteorology was saveil. 

Since the oc(Mirrence of the fire all the oi)erations have been carrietl on in the lower 
story of the east wing of the building (the up])er part still continuing to l)e the resi- 
dence of the Secretary) and in the several rooms of the adjoining east range. Con- 
nected with an otfiire in the latter, the lower story of the tower attac^hed to the 
southeast comer of the main building lias l)een converted into a fireproof vault, in 
which all the valuable papers and reconls are constantly kept, except for the usually 
short time they are re<juired for consultation. To insure the wakefulness and fidelity 
of the wat(!hmen we have introduced the use of an instrument called a "detector,*' 
which reconis the number and the times of his visits to the several parts of the 
building. For this instnnneiit, which has ren<iered good service during the i>ast 
year, we are indebted to the lilierality of its inventor, Mr. J. 1*1. Bauerk, of Boston, 
who, in consideration of the loss which the Institution has sustained by fire, kindly 
presented it free of charge. 

A circumstantial account is given by the ])uilding committee of wliat has l)een 
done toward the reconstruction of the edifice. From this it will Ih» seen that the 
plan adopted contemplates not merely the rejMiir of the dtunage by the fire, but the 
restoration of the several parts in fireproof materials, and with such alterations in 
the division of the interior space as will better adapt it to the uses of the Institution. 

The plans have been prepared and the work superintended by Mr. Adolph Cluss, 
an architect who was wannly recommended by the mayor of Washington as having 
been successful in designing and erecting the public schoolhouses of the city, as well 
as a numlier of churches and other buildings. These plans have been critically 
examined and, in some cases, modifie<l by the chairman of the building committee, 
(xeneral Delafield, who, by his knowle<ige and exi>erience in the line of engineering, 
has rendered the Institution valuable service. 

No appropriation has yet l)een ma<le by Congress to aid in the restoration of the 
building. Considering, however, the large amount of Government property intrusted 
to the c^re of the Institution, it <;au scarcely l)e doubted that in a normal condition 
of the national finances, an approi)riation for such purjx^se would have been readily 
granted. 

In consideration of the extraordinary outlay re(iuire<l for the reconstruction of the 
building, an effort has been made to reduce as much as jM)ssible the miscellaneous 
expenses, and to engage in no enterj^rise that is not absolutely necessary to the con- 
tinuance of the general operations. So many articles, however, of furniture and 
stores of hardware an<l stationery were to ])e replaced that we have not been able to 
reduce the expenditures to as low a point as we could wish; yet it will 1h* seen that 
they fall somewhat below those of the prece<ling year. * * * 

The cost of the restoration of the building in firepnK)f materials without changing 
the extt^mal appearance has, as formerly stated, lM»en far greater than was antici- 
])ate<l. Whether the portion of the work yet to be exe<"uted will much exceiKl in 
cost that which has already l)een completed will dei>en«l upon the price of materials 
and of lal)or. The Institution may in time l>e able to finish this work without 
encroaching on its present capital, i>rovide(l the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
recognize the inadtMiuacy of the payments of inten^st whi<'h for thrt»e years were 
made in the depreciated currency of the time. If this allowance 1m» not made and 
no aA^istance )h' received from Congress, t!u*n, in order to secure^ the building and 
its contents from injury by the weather the Institution will Ije obliged to sacrifice a 
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Ix)rtion of ite extra fund, and to the extent of this forever diminish its power to 
** increa^^ and diffuse knowledge among men.*' 

* * * As the public mupeum of the Institution occupied the portion of the 
building constructed of fireproof materials, it escapeii destruction by the fire, yet the 
smoke and water to which they were exposed caused some damage to the specimens, 
and nmch labor and expense were requisite to restore them to their proi)er appear- 
ance. 

The report of Secretjiry Henry immediately following the tire con- 
taiufs some im[K)rtant statements, which, though made before those 
above quoted, can better supplement them. They are partly as 
follows: 

Although greatly to U' regrette<l t)n acccnint of the losses incurred, the accident is 
not without compensation in considenitioiis of a different nature; thus it has served 
to call forth the expre.sj^ion of a large amount of kind feeling in regard to the Institu- 
tion and to direct the attention of Congress to the character and imj)ortance of ita 
operatiouH. 

* * * Two grave errors were committed in the adoption of the present one 
[building]; first, the plan was but little adapted to the uses to which the eilifit^ was 
to be applied; second, the style of architecture required a far greater expenditure 
than the amount to which the cost of the building was limited. For the purpose of 
architectural effect the interior was very inconveniently divided. The buttresses, 
turrets, and towers, while they add very little to the accommodatiim of the building, 
gix^atly inereiu^ed the cost. To have constructed the buihling in a sub.stantial 
and durable manner in strict conformity with .the Lombard style of architecture, 
which was adopted, would have required an expenditure of at least ilouble the 
amount of the sum appro])riated for the purpose. It was therefore necessary, in 
order that the exterior might be constructed of freestone, that the interior should be 
finished in wood and stucco, and that tlms recourse should be had to the presenta- 
tion of a falsehood to the eye in the very inauguration of an enterprise for the 
advancement of truth. The two wings and the two connecting ranges were com- 
pleted in this manner. The main building, which is 200 feet long and 50 feet wide, 
embellished with six towers, was also in process of comi)letion, the framing of the 
interior having been finished, when the underpimiing gave way and the whole of 
the woodwork fell to the ground. 

After the occurrence of this accident a commission of architects appointed to 
examine the building re])orted that the exterior walls were well' built, both in 
regard to constructi(m and materials, but that the plan of finishing the interior 
in wood and stucco was improper for an edifice intended to contain valuable articles. 
It was therefore recommendcMl that fireproof materials should be enq)loyed for the 
porticms of the work which remained to be constructed. In conformity with this 
recommendation the interior of the main building was completed in iron, stone, and 
brick, with the exception of the roof, which, being covere<l with slate and not sup- 
posed to be exposed to danger from lire, was suffered to remain. It was this change 
in the mode of constructing a portion of the e<lilice which, during the late fire, saved 
the contents of the whole from destniction. It however increased the cost of the 
building to upward of §5.^00,000, leaving the remaining parts of the interior of the 
structure in perishable materials. 

* * * Nothing <lelinite can l)e said at present as to the financial arrangements 
for the repair of the building. The subject is still before Congress, and although the 
idea ha.s been confidently entertained that an appropriation would Ije made for the 
puriK)se, yet, from the discussion which took place in the meeting of the joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses api)ointed to consider this matter, I do not think a resolu- 
tion authorizing such an appropriation will l>e adopted. 
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The first meeting of the Regents after the fire was held on January 
28, 1865, having been called principally in consoqiKMice of that event. 
The Secretary presented a brief account of the tire, and of the steps 
immediately taken, through the Secretary of War, to place a tenipo- 
rar}^ roof over the main building. This work was done under the 
Quartermaster's Department of the Army, which furnished the neces- 
sary materials and men, the expense being subsequently refunded by 
the Institution. This roof was adequate to protect the building from 
storms without interfering with the construction of a permanent 
covering. 

It was announced that the committees on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of both the Senate and House had already been directed to 
inquire into the origin of the fire, the approxhiiate loss to the Gov- 
ernment and to private persons, the means necessary to preserve the 
remaining portions, etc. In anticipation of the work of these com- 
mittees it was thought advisable that a special committee be appointed 
to report directly to the Board, Mr. R. Wallach, a Regent, and Pro- 
fessor Henry, the Secretary, being designated as such committee, 
under the following resolution : 

That a committee be appointe<l to inquire into the origin of the fire, to ascertain 
the extent and character of tlie loss sustained, and to make suggestions as to what 
measures should be adopted for the repair and improvement of the building. 

The report of this . committee, submitted at a Board meeting on 
February 2, 1865, after reciting the origin of the fire and explaining 
the losses sustained (amounting, besides the damage to the building, 
to about $20,000 for the Institution and ^^20,000 for individuals), as 
well as the parts saved from injury, all of which have been sufficiently 
described above, made the following suggestions as to what they con- 
sidered should be done. 

There can be no hesitation in adoptinjj: the conclusion that steps should be imme- 
diately taken not only to repair the injury, but to improve the condition of the 
building. 

1. The main edifice should ]ie provided with a metallic roof. 

2. For the wooden conical terminations of the towers should he substituted metallic 
coverings. 

.3. All valuable articles belonging to the Institution or depositeil in it, including 
the library, should be placed in the main building, which should lx» <nit off from the 
wings by iron doors. 

4. Provision should be made for a thorough heating of the whole building by steam 
or hot water. 

5* Suggestions should be requested from competent architects and engineers as to 
work to be done, and those which are adopted should be embodied in working plans 
and drawings. 

6. A building committee of the Board should be appointed to have charge of the 
work. 

No very exact estimate can as yet be made as to the cost of the repairs, etc., for it 
has not l>een possible, without erecting a scaffolding, to determine whether it will l>e ' 
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neceHsary to take down the high northern tower. Colonel Alexander, of the Engineer 
Coriw, however, has infornie<l the committee that he thinks (100,000 will be require<l 
to make the necesHary repairs and improvements. 

The committee can not conclude without ailding that, in their opinion, the occur- 
rence of the fire ought not to \ye alloweii to interfere with the active operations of 
the Institution, on which essentially depends the reputation it has established 
throughout the world and it8 efficiency as an instrument for *'the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge among men.'* To the support and extension of these opera- 
tions, therefore, the annual interest from the original fund shDuld, as far as possible, 
continue jih heretofore to be conscientiouHly api)lied. 

At the same meeting measures were discussed for the repair and 
improvement of the building, and the opinion was expressed by the 
Congressional Regents present that an appropriation for the purpose 
would be macje by Congress without opjM)sition, but such rehef was 
not obtained. 

The joint conmiittee of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
above r(»f(»rred to, made its report to Congress on February 21, 1865, 
after visiting the building, havitig adopted the report of the Smith- 
sonian committee. At a subseijuent mec'ting of the joint Congressional 
ccmmiittee Secretary Henry was re(iuested to describe his connection 
with the Institution, to giv(» an account of its objects and operations, 
the origin of the building, and such other facts as might be of public 
interest. Secretary Henry's statement, togc^ther with the report of 
the conunittees and of the testimony, were ])rinted conjointly as Senate 
Report No. l!29. Thirty-eighth Congress, second session, February, 
1865. 

At a meeting held on March 1, lS6o, it was resolved b^'the Regents: 
'*That the whole subj(»ct of the repairs and reconstruction of the 
building * * * be intrusted to the Chancellor, the Secretary, and 
the executive committee.'" This conmiitt-i^e reported annually during 
the three yeai-s from 1866 to 186S, inclusive, and the following extracts 
are from that source: 

lK(5o. Tlu; i\rA. step toward the reconstniction of the Imilding was to secure the 
services <»f ii competent iK»rson as architecrt and enjrineer to prei)are plans and HUi)er- 
intend the work. For this parix)s(» Mr. Adolph Chiss, who had <lc8iKne<l and 
din'cted thi^ building of the i>rin<npal s<'hoolhoui?es of the city, was employed. 

The next thiiiK to 1h» done was tlie making of a critical survey t^) iiscertain the 
actual state of the walls, and to determine what parts it was necessary tirst to rebuild. 
This snrvi'y force<l upon the committee the conviction that the original construction 
of the building, as a whole, was very defective, and, in many re.«pects, unsuite<l as a 
re<*eptacle of records and other valuable articles, the loss of which could never be 
n»y)aired. The ext(?rior of all the walls consists of a facing of red sandstone, l)Ound 
to an irrt^ular backing of bluestone (»f very bad workmanship. In the main build- 
ing and in the lower portion of the large soutli tower was inserte*! a 4-ineh brick 
lining He}Minite<l by an airspace from the main walls. This lining is not bound to 
the walls, and, therefore, doi's not add to th(*ir strength. It is merely a furring, 
intended to prevent <lampness by the condensation of moisture from the atmosphere. 
This furring is ojwn at tlie top, and it was into this that the stovepipe was inw^ttnl 
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which \vd U> the atvident by fire. In all the other rooms of the towers the plaster- 
ing was uiK)n tlie rough rubble work. 

The heavy projecting cornice of the south tower was nienily set in plact^ without 
fastening, an<i, con8e(]uently, could not withstand any disturbing action. 

The parts of the building which were not injured by fire, namely, the two wings 
and connecting ranges, as far as the committee have had the opiwrtunity of examin- 
ing, are defe(!tive in materials and construction. The floors, in some cases, though 
covered with flagging and filled in with deafening, n*Ht ui>on lieamfl of pine wood, 
which is decayed, and in the course of a few years the interior of these partA will 
reiiuire renewal. 

It is proi)er to state that the foregoing remarks on the character of the materials 
and the construction of the building are not applicable to the work im the main edi- 
fice, subseciuently executed under the sui)€rintendence of (?apt. (now (Jeneral) H. S. 
Alexander, of the United Stat^^s Engineers. This work, which princij)ally consistecl 
in the arching of the basement and the main story of the upper building, was exe- 
cuted in fireproof materials and prevente*! the extension of the fire, and, conse- 
(piently, the tlestruction of the entire e<lifice and all it*j contents. 

From the foregoing account of the original ccmstruction of the building, it will not 
Ihj suri>ri8ing that tlie effect of the fire was found to be much more serious than pre- 
vious to this survey it had l)een supposed, and that the work to be done (!ould not 
be confineil to the mere repairing of the injury cause<l by the fire, but would include 
also the rebuilding of a consi(lera}>le ]>art of the edifice; and this was particularly the 
case- on account of the decision of the Board that the restoration should Ik? in all 
parts indestructible by fire. 

The heavy projecting (!ornice of the south tower had fallen down, in part, and the 
remainder wa^^ unfit to receive a new roof. 

The high brick columns, extending from the cellar to the eaves of the main building, 
and sup[K>rting tlie northern wall of tlie south tower, were so much damaged by the 
fire as to recjuirt^ to lx» removed, and consequently, with them the alK)ve-mentione<l 
wall itself. The lining of the upi»er story of the main buiMing was also so much 
injured that the greater portion of this will reipiire renewal. But the most unstable 
portion of the building, and that which gave rise to mo.Mt anxiety, was the prin- 
cipal northern tower. This, which is 140 feet high, starts from a square Iwise, and 
is gradually transformed into a regular octagon of smaller dimensions. Four sides 
of this octagon rest upon the sides of the original sc|uare, but project into the inte- 
rior, while its other four sides extend diagonally across the angles of the 8(piare, 
and are Bup]>orttKl by rough and imjwrfec^t corlx'l work, consisting of masses of blue- 
stone very seriously affected by the fire. The tower was originally <livide<l int4) a 
series of stories by transverse wooden beams and plank floors, which were entin»ly 
destroyed. The anxiety in regard to this tower was increiised by ol)servinga vertical 
crack extending a considerable portion of the height of the tower, but whether this 
had previously Ik^cu pnMhiced by unequal settling, an<l had merely l>een increased 
by the unequal expansion of the exterior and interior walls, due to the fire, or 
entirely pro«luced by the latter ciiusc, could not be definitely ascertained. As this 
part of the building imperatively demancU'd immtMliate care, tlu^ architect was 
<lirccted to give it his first attention. After a due consideration of its th(»n pn»s<Mit 
condition and its future use tis a retjcptacle of iieavy articles, it wiis considered nec«'s- 
sary tf) erect within it a lining of solid brickwork 9 ini'hes thick, lai<l in cement, 
from the bottom to the top, firmly united to the original wall, and serving as the 
8upi)ort to iron l>eams of the bnck floor. And, furthermore, it was concluded to fill 
up in brickwork a number of the high, narrow win<l«)WM in each st<>ry, which wouhl 
a<ld to the strength of the structure without affecting externally its architectural 
appearance. 
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A similar construction was directecl in the other principal north tower, and the 
work in both has l>een execute<l in such a manner as to give assurance that these 
parts of the building will not merely be restored, but will also be rendered more 
stable than they were before the conflagration. The crat^k above mentioned has been 
found, by the undisturbed condition of a thin stratum of plaster placed over it, to 
have remained the same, and the walls, for several months previous and during the 
winter, have not undergone any perceptible change. 

While the work immediately re<iuired for the safety of the front towerH was in 
progress, plans were discussed and prepared for the interior of these as well as for 
that of the south tower, with a view to their l:)etter adaptation to the wants of the 
establishment. 

The original plan of the building included four principal staircases lea<ling to the 
upper story of the edifice, one on each side of the north entrance, and a similar 
arrangement on the right and another on the left of the south entrance. As these 
occupied a large portion of useful space, it was thought l)est to increase the size of 
those at the north entrance, dispense with those on the southern, and so arrange the 
heights of the stories of all the towers as to render them more available for the 
business operations of the establishment. ^ 

The work whitrh has been done on the southern tower consists in the removal of 
the north wall and a considerable part of the upper j>ortion of the other three walls; 
the prei)aration of a part of the freestone, from which to reconstruct the exterior 
wall; the greater portion of the brickwork of the biu^ement, and the furnishing of 
the cast-iron columns intended to replace the brick piers which supjmrted the 
northern wall of this tower. * * * 

This temporary roof, covered with felt saturated with tar, has served the purpose 
intended. It will, however, rapidly deteriorate, and, conse«|uently, the first object 
of the committee, during the coming season, will be to decide on the character of 
the roof, and to hasten its completion as rapidly as the work can proj^erly l)e 
accomi)lishe<l. 

In the restoration of the building the committee have Inn^n governe<l by the 
following considerations: 

First. To render the work entirely stable, both in regard to material and mode of 
construction. 

Second. To render it thoroughly fireproof. 

Third. In view of the great cost at present of material and workmanship, and the 
condition of the funds of the Institution, at first to <lo such work as should be 
necessary to preserve the stability of the several parts of the building, and ])revent 
injury to the proi)erty by the weather. * * * 

1866. The restoration of the building has l)een prosecuted during the la^tyearas 
rapidly as the funds at the disposal of the committee and the character of the work 
would permit. * * * 

The large south tower was so much injnre<l that 30 feet of the upper portion had 
to Ix? taken down and rebuilt, the cost of which was much enhanced by the neces- 
sity of rei^utting a large amount of new stone for the facing. This tower has been 
divided into six storiw, affording as many large rooms, the lower for an extension 
of the museum, an upper one for the meetings of the Regents, and the others for 
storage, etc. The offices for the accommodation of the St^cretary and assistants will 
be in the not hern towers and ccmnecting space. 

The principal acncss to the second story of the main building is by two large iron 

staircases, one on either side of the northern entrance. These have l)een completed. 

All the towers and connections with the main building have been covered with 

8ul)stantial roofs. After much inquiry and ]H>rsonal investigation, it was c<mcludeil 

to adopt the plan for the rcmf of the main building of wrought-inm framing and slate 
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I'overing, the latter Hefure<l in plare })y win* t<» iron purlinc^ and pointed iimlemeath 
by a coating of cement. 

The inside lining of the walls of the second story of the building, which had l>een 
much injured by the fire, has l)een removed and its platte supplied by a new 9-inch 
brick wall laid in cement, securely tieii, and clamped to the outer stonework. 

The chairman of the committee has given jwrsonal attention to the work in its 
prograss and can state from actual knowledge that the plans, material, and work- 
manship are of a satisfactory character, alike creditable to the talents and <»areful 
supervisicm of Mr. Cluss, the archite<;t. 

1867. It was stated in the report presented to the Board at its last session that it 
was proposed, during the year 1867, to R>of the main building and towers and finish 
the interior of all the nx)ms, halls, staircases, and main entrance, leavini( tht+ ! 
room of the upper story over the musiHim unfinished until funds could W pi-a^ 
for the purpose and it.s future use \>e deU^rmined. 

In acconlance with this proposition the ironwork of the roof over tlii- imid 
was erected early in the spring, and coven^d with slate*, fastened to the inn) pnr 
with wire and plasterinl inside with wall plaster. The iron gutters, as w^'H iia 
roof, were foimd i)erfetrtly secure from leakage during the hardest sumiin'f 
The severe test of ice and snow during the present winter has shown thi^ ri€ 
for additions in the arrangements for conducting the water from the roof. Pla^ 
this purpose are now under <1iscu8sion with the archit^»ct for persevering in I he* 
inal plan, or adopting some additional security that the late severe season 1i;i.m i 
cated to be advisable. 

The adaptation of new to old work in restoring the building from the de^sl rnvl 
effects of the fire by substituting incombustible materials for wooden partitioii% 
floors, and roofs, has l)een attended, i\a was foreseen, with much labor and expense^ 
as well as making additional means indispensable for rendering the roof surfaces, 
valleys, and gutters water-tight in winter, when covered with snow and occasionally 
ice, as w^ell as the summer rains. Like the public buildings generally in this city 
(and we may say elsewhere) where battlements extend al)ove the eaves, with gutters 
l)ehind them upon the roof, or resting u|)on the walls, much inconvenience, and at 
times damage, arises from leaks the result of such a system. It is exj)erienced in 
the Smithsonian building in conse(|U(ince of the stone battlements capping all its 
exterior walls. The present architect's original design, approved by the committee, 
is set forth in his rej>ort of the operations of the year annexed hereto. Neither 
time nor the funds of the Institution would pi»rmit his carrying this part of his plan 
into oiwratitm; and until it is done, together with some additions that the late 
inclement season has pointe<l out as atlvisable and necessary, the building is not 
secure, nor the proi)erty within it, from dampness and moisture. 

The introduction of the propostnl warming apparatus for all the apartments is 
the next most essential particular to l)e un<lertaken, to l>e <'ommenced whenever the 
funds of the Institution will justify. 

The security of the several apartments and contents are in a great measure depend- 
ent upon such an apparatus as a substitute for the stoves temporarily in use, and for 
which no pennanent smoke flues or other arrangements were provided. 

All the rooms in the north tower, forming three suites of three in each, with two 
rooms on the entrance floor, one for the janitor and the other for a reception room 
for visitors, have l)een completed and are now use<l and occupied as offices for con- 
ducting the ojwrations of the Institution. The st»veral a|)artments in this north 
tower above these oflices have also l)een complete<l. The rooms and at)artments in 
the south ^ower have also l)een finished and are now occupieiL The lower one, or 
that on the first floor, forms a part of the general museum and is nowdevote<l to the 
reception of the larger and most weighty articles of ethnology, such as the stone 
images from C<*ntral America and the stone sarcophagus from Syria. 
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The apartments on the next story have been fitted up with shelves, bins, and other 
fixtures for the transaction of the business of the literary and scientific^ exchanges, 
packing and distributing the same. 

The apartments next above have been finished for the meetings and c^onvenienc^e 
of the Board of Regents, and those on the three remaining floors have also lx?en fin- 
ished and appropriated to storage and such other purpK)8es as may become necessary. 
In this tower are also provided an elevator with convenient mechanical power for 
removing books, specimens, etc., to and from the basement and four stories above 
it, ete. * * * 

To increase the accommodation two additional floors have been added to the 
original subdivision of the stories of the north and south towers. To furnish light to 
the new rooms in the south tower, circular windows have been opened through the 
walls, without interfering with the original architectural effect of the exterior, thus 
furnishing sufficient light for the purpose for which these apartments are intended. 

The cost of the reconstruction during 1865, 18()6, and 1867 amounted 
to $119,528.01, alj of which was paid from Smithsonian funds, except 
the sum of $8,883.69 taken from the Congressional appropriation for 
the preservation of the Government collections. 

At the Regents' meeting of January 27, 1868, it was resolved that 
the great hall of the second story of the building and such other rooms 
as are not required for the regular operations of the Institution be 
devoted to the preservation of the scientific collections. It should be 
explained in this connection that before this time the library of the 
Institution had been transferred to the Library of Congress, thus 
increasing the amount of space available for museum purposes. 

A resolution was also adopted at the same meeting that a committee 
be appointed to report to the Regents at their next meeting what 
amount of appropriation should be asked of Congress for the care of 
the Museum and for fitting up the great hall for the safe-keeping and 
exhibition of specimens. On May 1, 1868, as a result of this action 
the following memorial was presented to Congress: 

To the honorable the Senate and Houae of Represeniatires hi Omgrestt assnnhled: 

In behalf of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, the undersi^ntMl 
beg leave respectfully to submit to your honorable body the following statement, 
and to solicit such action in regard to it as may be deemed just and proper: 

******* 
It is true that Congress, at the time the specimens were transferred to the Institu- 
tion, granted an appropriation of $4,0()0 for their care and preservation, that ])eing 
the equivalent of the estimated cost of the maintenance of these collections in the 
Patent Office, where they had previously been exhi])ited. But this sum, from the 
rise in prices and the expansion of the nuiseum by the specimens obtained from 
about lifty exploring expeditions ordered by Congress, scarcely more than defrays 
at the i)resent time one-third of the annual expense. In this estimate no account is 
taken of the rent of the part of the ])uil(ling devoted to the nuiseum of the (Jovern- 
ment, which at a moderate estimate would be $20,000 per annum. 

Besides the large expenditure which has already been made on the building, at 
l(»ast $50,000 more will be recjuired to finish the large hall in the second story, 
necessary for thc^ full display of the specimens of thie Government. But the Kegents 
do not think it judicious further to embarrass the active o])erations for several years 
to come by devoting a large part of the income to this object, and have therefore 
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concluded to allow this room to remain unfinished until other means are provided 
for completing it. 

It is not by its castellated building nor the exhibition of the museum of the Gov- 
ernment that the Institution haa achieved its present reputation, nor by the collec- 
tion and display of material objects of any kind that it has vindicated the intelligence 
and good faith of the Government in the administration of the trust. It is by its 
explorations, its researches, its publications, its distribution of specimens, and its 
exchanges, constituting it an active, living organization, that it has rendered itself 
favorably known in every part of the civilized world, has made contributions to 
almost every branch of science, and brought more than ever before into intimate 
and friendly relations the Old and New Worlds. 

* * * * * » ' « 

The Board of Regents are confident that upon a full consideration of the case, your 
honorable body will grant an adequate support for the collections of the Govern- 
ment, and also an appropriation for finishing the repairs of the building. 

******* 
In conclusion, your memorialists beg leave to represent on behalf of the Board of 
Regents that the usual annual appropriation of |4,000 is wholly inadequate to the 
cost of preparing, preserving, and exhibiting the specimens, the actual expenditure 
for that purpose in 1867 having been over |12,000; and they take the liberty of 
respectfully urging on your honorable body the expediency of increasing it to 
110,000, and that a further smn of $25,000 be appropriated at this session of Congress 
toward the completion of the hall required for the Government collections. 
And your memorialists will ever pray, etc. 

S. P. Chase, 
Chancellor Smithsonian Institution, 

Joseph Henry, 
Secretary Smitlisonian Institution. 

In his report for the same and the succeeding year, Secretary 
Henry explained that the only exhibition rooms to which the general 
public had had admission since the fire were the large hall on the first 
floor of the main building and the adjoining apartment in the south 
tower. This large hall, containing rich collections in ornithology and 
ethnology, presented to the eye a succession of large pillars, which 
obstructed the view of the cases. In fitting up the room of corre- 
sponding dimensions in the second stor}?^, an opportunity would be 
aflForded of adopting arrangements far better suited for a comprehen- 
sive display of the vast number of objects with which in time it would 
I)e furnished, as it was intended that the ceiling of this hall should be 
attached to the long iron girders which span the space from wall to 
wall, thus obviating the necessity for introducing colunms. In addi- 
tion to the above the west connecting range was provided in 1868 with 
cases for ethnological specimens and opened to the pubJc in 1869. 
The west wing was at this time temporarily appropriated to the alco- 
holic specimens and miscellaneous purposes. 

During each of the years 1870 and 1871, Congress appropriated 
$10,000 for the fitting up of the large second-story room and other 
work of reconstruction. Those sums, together with about $9,000 from 
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the income of the Smithsonian fund, $29,000 in all, were expended for 
that purpose in the latter year. 

A readjustment of quarters in the Smithsonian building was 
announced by Secretary Henry in his report for 1871, as follows; 

Arrangements have been made for appropriating the east wing and range to the 
business which may be considered as belonging exclusively to the essential objects 
of the Institution, and devoting the main building, west wing, and towers to the 
Museum. For this purpose the large room on the first floor of the east wing, which 
was formerly used as a museum laboratory and storeroom, has been fitted up with 
bins and conveniences for assorting and packing the literary and scientific exchanges 
to be sent to foreign countries. Preparation has also been made for removing the 
chemical laboratory from the first floor of the east range to the space immediately 
below it in the basement, and for applying the whole of the first floor of this part 
of the building to the business offices of the Secretary and his assistants in the line 
of what are called the "active operations.'* 

For the special accommodation of the Museum the large room in the west wing, 
formerly occupied by the library, has been prepared for the reception of cases for 
mineralogical and geological specimens, while the great hall, 200 feet by 50, in the 
second story of the main building, has been completed and is now ready to receive 
the cases for the anthropological and other s{)ecimens. 

Estimates are now before Congress for fitting up these rooms with cases for the 
reception and display of the Government collections, and it is hoped that in the 

j next report we shall be able to chronicle the commencement, if not the completion, 

of the work. 

The changes consequent upon the extension of the Museum mentioned made a 
rearrangement necessary of the greater part of the basement, so as to obtain addi- 
tional security against fire and greater convenience for the storage of fuel, packing 

! boxes, and specimens. A floor was laid through the l)asement, and new passage- 

; ways opened, furnishing better access from one extreme of the building to the other. 

In introducing the fireproof floor into the west wing, advantajge was taken of the 
opportunity to increase the height of the room below it, and to convert it and the 

I adjoining rooms in the west range into laboratories and storerooms for natural 

history. 

Furthermore, for better security, the fireproofing of the floors of the four towers 
on the comers of the main building haa been commenced. The rooms in the towers 
furnish studies and dormitories for the investigators in the line of natural history 
who resort to the Institution, especially during the winter, to enjoy the use of the 
library and the collections for special researches. 

* * * * ^ * * 

For defraying the expenses of the care and exhibition of the National Museum, 
Congress has annually, for the last two years, appropriated $10,000. Although this 
appropriation was more than double that of previous years, still it fell short of the 
actual expenditure. The amount of items chargeable to the Museum during the past 
year, independent of the rent which might have been charged for the rooms occu- 
pied, or for repairs of the building, was a little more than |13,000. Deducting from 
this sum the $10,000 appropriated by Congress, there remains $3,000, which was paid 
from the income of the Smithson fund. 

A statement of this deficiency has been presented to Congress, and we trust that 
the sum of $15,000 will ]ye appropriated for the same purpose for the ensuing fiscal 
year. 

By the completion of the large room in the second story and the appropriation of 
the west wing and conne(;ting range to the same purpose, the space allotted to the 
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Museum in the Smithson building has been increased to about threefold. It is pro- 
posed, as was stated in the last report, to devote the room in the west wing to speci- 
mens of geology and mineralogy, and the large room in the second story to specimens 
of archaeology and paleontology. As preparatory to the fitting up of these rooms, 
a series of designs has been prepared at the expense of the Institution by B. Water- 
house Hawkins, the well-known restorer of the ancient animals which illustrate the 
paleontology of the Sydenhana Palace, near London. 

ALTERATIONS AND REPAIRS SUBSEQUENT TO 1877. 

On December 10, 1877, the President of the United States trans- 
mitted to Congress the report of a commission, consisting of Lieut. 
Col. Thomas L. Casey, U. S. Army^ the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury, and the Architect of the Capitol, appointed by him on 
September 27, 1877, to examine the several public buildings in this 
city and determine the nature and extent of their security against 
conflagi'ations and the measures to be taken to guard the buildings 
and their contents from destruction or damage by fire. This com- 
mission recommended in respect to the Smithsonian building that — 

All the combustible materials used in the construction of the museum portion of 
the building should be removed and the parts renewed of fireproof construction, 
and the openings connecting with other parts of the building should be supplied 
with fireproof doors. 

On the same date the Secretary of the Interior submitted to Con- 
gress an estimate "to provide additional security against fire in the 
Smithsonian building for the Government collections, $3,000," and on 
March 27, 1878, Secretary Henry wrote as follows to Senator A. A. 
Sargent: 

I have the honor to inform you that shortly after the fire at the Patent OflBce the 
Smithsonian building was visited by the Government committee of inspection and 
suggestions made by them as to the fireproofing of the portion of the edifice devoted 
to the collections of the National Museum. These suggestions were at once acted 
upon, at an expense of |2,803.29, as per detailed memorandum herewith, and I 
write to beg that you will kindly consider the propriety of having an item intro- 
duced into the deficiency bill whereby the Smithson fund may be reimbursed for this 
outlay. 

The action taken was described as follows: 

Attention having been specially called to the condition of the public buildings in 
this city on account of the destruction by fire of part of the Patent Office, it was 
deemed advisable to give additional security to the valuable collections deposited in 
the Smithsonian edifice. The main building, which contains the National Museum, 
is entirely fireproof, but the connecting ranges and the two wings are not so. It 
was therefore highly desirable that the main building should be entirely isolated 
from ^the ranges and wings. For this purpose the large windows facing the wings 
were bricked up and all the doorways leading from the museum into the ranges 
either bricked up or fitted with iron instead of wooden doors. The carpenter* s and 
machinist's shops were removed to the main basement and inclosed in brick walls. 
The storage rooms were made fireproof by replacing wooden partitions and floors 
by those of brick. In the high central tower brick partitions have been constructed 
on the stairways, to prevent the passage of fire from one story to another. 
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Secretary Baird also refers to thi« subject as follows in his report 

for 1880: 

The Smithsonian building was one of those carefully examined by the commis- 
sion, and it was recommended that iron doors should be placed in the passageways 
between certain rooms. An appropriation of $3,000 was subsequently o made by 
Congress for this purpose; and a contract for its execution was accordingly en tere<l 
into with Mr. George L. Damon, of Boston. After considerable delay in the per- 
formance of this contract, the doors were delivered and put in place by Mr. Damon, 
to the entire satisfaction of the executive committee. This arrangement has greatly 
promoted the safety of the building and its contents from the risk of the spreading of 
any fires which might accidentally occur within its walls. A few additional changes 
are still desirable to give still further security to the public property placed in the 
<rharge of the Institution. 

In his report for 1879 Secretary Baird writes that durin^^ the year 
other alterations had been made in order to increase the efficiency of 
the })uilding and reduce the expense of superintendence and mainte- 
nance. The document room had been enlarged and refitted. The east- 
ern wing, formerly used by Secretary Henry as a residence, had been 
converted into a series of offices. Eleven large fireproof doors had 
been placed in the building to isolate the diflFerent wings and floors. 
The laboratory had been rearranged and many other improvements 
made, and it was believed that the building was then in a condition of 
thorough efliciency and adaptation to its scientific purposes. 

In each succeeding report mention is made of necessary repairs and 
alterations of greater or less extent, at the cost of the Smithsonian 
fund, but the annual expenditure for these purposes was generally 
small. Secretary Baird reported in I8S1 that. — 

At no distant time some expensive work of renovation will Ym n^quired upon the 
ceiling of the gn»at hall in the second story of the main building, as in some places 
the plasttT ai)pi'ars in danger of falling off and injuring the cases and specimens on 
exhibition below. 

In 18S2 somewhat extensive changes were made at the west end of 
the building. The basement under the west wing, which had pre- 
viously })een occupied indiscriminately for the preservation and elabo- 
mtion of the collection of l)irds and fishes, was subdivided, and e^ich 
subject confined strictly to its own section. 

The western corridor was also at this time fitted up as an exhibition 
hall for fishes. 

At the meeting of the Board of Regents held January 18, 1882, 
Secretary Baird called attention to the combusti})le and insecure con- 
dition of th(» eastern portion of the Smithsonian building, and pre- 
sented plans, prepared at his request by the architects, Messrs. Class 
& Schuize, which, without materially changing the architecture of 
the building, would provide* largely increased accommodations for 

"Sumlrv civil act for ISSO. 
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offices and workroomn, the storage of publications, the exchange 
system, etc. 

The Board unanimously adopted a resolution, instructing the Secre- 
tary and executive committee to present the subject to Congress and 
request an appropriation for the purpose. The Secretary, in accord- 
ance with this instruction, sent the following letter on the 13th of 
March to the Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

Hon. J. W. Keif£R, 

A^peaker of the House of Repretientatives, 

Sik: By instruction of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, I have 
the honor to transmit to Congress the following resolution, adopted at the last meet- 
ing of the Board, January 18, 1882, and, in doing so, beg that it be referred to the 
appropriate committee of the House of Representatives and receive that attention 
which the urgency of the caae requires: 

^^ Resolved, That the Secretary and executive committee present a memorial to 
Congress showing the importance and necet*8ity of rendering the east wing of the 
Smithsonian building fireproof, requesting an appropriation therefor, and, if the 
means are furnishe<l, Uy proceed with the work." 

It will be remembered that in January, 1865, a fire occurred in the Smithsonian 
building, which destroyed a large portion of the main edifice, with its adjacent 
towers, and a very large amount of valuable public and private property. 

The main building was restored with fireproof materials, but the east wing, composed 
entirely of wood and plaster, and which had escaped injury, remains in its previous 
dangerous condition. Originally a lecture room, it was fitted up many years ago 
with a[)artments for the residence of the late Secretary and his family. This applica- 
tion of the wing, however, was discontinu(Hi after Professor Henry's death; but the 
rooms thus set apjyi; are entirely unsuited to the operations of the establishment, 
and, while in every way objectionable, the timbers have decayed and no arrange- 
ments are provitled for proper lighting, heating, and ventilation. 

The main building and western extension ani (Xjcupied by the collections of the 
(lovernment; the east wing embraces the offices of the Secretary, chief clerk, corre- 
sponding clerk, and registrar, and also accommcKlations for the extensive ojK'rations 
of the department of international exchanges, the benefits of which accrue not only 
principally to the Library of Congrea^, but to all the jniblic libraries and scientific 
societies throughout the United States. The rooms are filled with the archives, files 
of corresp<mdence, original scientific manuscripts, vouchers, the stock of Government 
and Smithsonian publications for <listril>ution at home an«l abroad, etc., and their 
destruction by fire, to which they art^ constantly exjMJsed, would l^e greatly detri- 
mental to the interests of the (Jovernment and the general public. 

In addition to this, an extensive fire in the east wing would endanger and possibly 
destroy the main portion of the Smithsonian building, the upi)er an<l lower halls of 
which contain rare specimens belonging to the (Jovernment, and most of which 
could not be replaced. 

Congress has recogniae<l the importance ^\m\ proi)riety of gradually reconstructing 
the interior of the Smithsonian building, in fireproof materials, by making appro- 
l>riations for the purpose at various times betweiMi 1870 and 1875; and the last Con- 
gress, in 1879, appropriated $3,000 **for providing additional security against fire in 
the Smithsonian buiMing." 

It is now pr(>|K)sed to remodel the interior of the east wing, so that without dis- 
turbing its present architectural style, the internal cai)acity will be d<»ul)le<l by a new 
arrangement of fioors, partitions, anti roofs, and all the rooms Ix* adapted to the efii- 
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cient prosecution of tlie work of tlie Institution and tho variouH interests intrusted 
to itH management by Congresn. 

Inclosed I beg to send a copy of the rei)ort of the lx)ard of lire inspectors (apj>ointe<i 
by the District Commissioners) upon the condition of the Smithsonian building. I 
have the honor to ask, in the name and on Iwhalf of the Board of Regtmts that the 
following appropriation be made at the i)resent session of Congress, viz, *' For con- 
tinuing and completing the fireprooting of the Smithsonian Institution, $50,000." 
I am, very respectfully, your ol)edient servant, 

SpKNCEK F. Haiki), SiTMart/. 
[Kxtract.] 

W.\sillX(iToN, 1). ('., }f(U'rh l,i, ISSJ, 
The Commissioners ok the Distkict of Colimbia. 

(rENTLEMEN: The commission to inspect buildings in tin* District In'g leave to sub- 
mit herewith report No. 5. 

Byinvitaticm of Professor Baird, the east wing and conncitting corridor to the main 
building of the Smiths<mian Institution was visited an<l insjKH'ted. In this i>orti<m 
of the building are all the records and valuable documents belonging to the Institu- 
tion. The interior is entirely of wood an<l illy arrange<l, making it es|K'cially unsafe 
and liable to accident from Hre, thus endangering the entire building. As a matter 
of safety, this wing and corrider should 1m' com pleteJy cleared out and rebuilt of lire- 
pr(M)f material and furnishe<l with imi)roved nHulosof communication and egn»s8. 
Official extract furnished l*rof. S. F. Baird. 

William Tindall, 
Scrrttdni ('nniniissitmrrs District i>f Columhin. 

The above ineinorial received favonihle consideration hy the Fortv- 
seventh ( /ongress, resultiiit^ in thc^ passao-e of the followin<»' item in the 
sundry eivil act for 18^4: 

For completing the recon.<tructi(>n, in a tireproof manner, of Ihe interior of the 
eastern portion of the Smithsonian Institution, $50,0(M). (Stat. XXll, 028.) 

The preparation of phiiis, the details of construction, etc., were 
placed in charge of Messrs. Cluss tSc Schulze, architects. Proposals 
were asked and the bids opened on April 2(), 1888. The removal of 
the contents of the east wing and corridor was soon (effected, the offices 
of clerks and others were transferrt^d to the large adjacent (exhibition 
hall, and accommodations for storage were provided by the erection of 
a temporary shed on the south side of the Smithsonian l)uilding. 

In 1883 Secretary Baird reported that 

The appropriation wiis found sutticient to secure tiie llrei)ro<>tinjz of the buildinjr, 
but a number of other desirable objects remain to be se«iire<l, such as a heatinjr 
apparatus, a passenger elevator, a freijjrlit lift: the intnMluction of si)eaking tubes, 
electric l)ell8, telephones, a concrete floor in the l)asenieut. an undergnmnd connnuni- 
cation l)etween the Smithsonian and the new Museum buildings, etc., for which an 
additional appropriati<m of $15,(H)0 luis l>een asked. 

Tw^o subsequent appropriations wen* granted by Congress with 
reference to these changes, as follows: 

For finishing, heating, gas fitting, plund)ing, and completely furnishing the eastern 
portion of the Smithsonian Institution, an<l for finishing the fourth an<l fifth st<)ries, 
including liabilities already incurred, $15,000. (Sun<lry civil act for IHST). ) 
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For iinishing and completing; the fiiniiHhin^ of the eastern portion of the Smithso- 
nian Institution buiklinjr, |»5,(J0(). (Sundry civil act for 1886.) 

In his report for 1884 Secretary Baird announced the expenditure 
of the appropriation of $15,000 in fitting up the two upper stories of 
the building, which had been necessarily left unfinished for lack of 
funds. This included the introduction of iron furring and iron lathing 
for the ceilings immediately under the roof, and the fitting up of many 
of the rooms for their special requirements. The rooms in the recon- 
structed portion were tnen all occupied for the general purposes of 
the Institution, notably the departments of administration, of interna- 
tional and miscellaneous exchanges, of the reference library, of trans- 
portation, and of publication, the chemical laboratory, etc. 

In transferring the offices back to the east end con8idci"a})le changes 
were made in the lower hall of the main building, including the 
removal of all exhibition cases in the galleries, which have since been 
used exclusively for laboratory and storage purposes by several 
departments of zoology. Telephones, speaking tubes, an accurate 
time service, and other minor conveniences were also introduced at the 
eastern end. 

The repoi-t of the Secretary for 1885 notes the completion of the 
alterations in the east wing and corridor in a thoroughly fireproof 
manner, with twice the original number of available office rooms, and 
with every facility for doing the work mentioned in the best possible 
manner. It also calls attention to the unsightly and dilapidated con- 
dition of the remainder of the building, used by the Museum, which 
will soon require extensive repairs. 

In accordance with estimates submitted, the sundry civil act for 
1888 provided "for urgent and necessary repairs to centml and west- 
ern portions of the Smithsonian Institution building, $15,000." In a 
letter to the chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations, 
dated December 11, 18SG, and in his annual report for 1887, Secretary 
Baird explained the n»asons for the proposed changes, stating that 
the floors, ceilings, and roof of the west corridor were the same as in 
the original construction and not fireproof, being in fact very com- 
bustible. Nearly all of the large alcoholic collections of the National 
Museum and the V\s\\ Commission were in or adjacent to this part of 
the building, so that should a fire break out it would result not only in 
serious damage to the ])uilding, but also in the entire destruction of 
extensive and valuable portions of the national collections. He also 
called attention to thi^ fact that, though the Smithsonian building was 
construct(»d at the expense of the Smithsonian fund, it had since 1858 
been almost wholly given over to th(» purposes of the National 
Museum. 

NAT yiVH l'.K):{ 15 
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The fireproofing was intrusted to Messrs. Cluss & S(*hulze, archi- 
tects, from whose report the following account of the work is taken. 

The reconstruction extended over the curtain hetwecn the main huildin^ and the 
west wing, a huilciing of 60 feet in length and 54 feet in width, with an a<ljoining 
turret containing stairs. It contains a basement where alcoholic 8|>ecinien8 are 
kept. 

The main story is mostly occupied by an exhibition hall, extending up into the 
roof, with a clerestory. Along the north front was originally an ojx'U cloister, 
which had l>een for many years temporarily fitted up by framework for offices. 

Permanent i)rovi8ion weia made for these purjwses, and a mezzanine story formed 
by the inserticm of a rirej)roof upper floor. 

Jiesides the old, rotten, combustible floors and roofs, a complic^tinl system of 
decorative hollow columns and vaults, framed of wooden scantlings, l)oards, and 
lathed plastering, had to In? carefully removed, so as not to injure the outride walls, 
consisting of a thin cut-stone facing, backed by ordinary rubblework. 

In the reconstruction the Romanesque general character of the l)uilding was pre- 
served with the greatest simplicity c<>mi)atible with the surroundings, and also made 
a necessity by the limited appropriation in conjunction with the increased cost of 
decorations in the fireproof materials. 

The fact that the west wing and the central part of the Sniitlisonian 
building had never been made entirely fireproof wa.s connnunicatcd to 
the Regents by Secrebiry Langley in his report for 188S, in whic'h 
attention was also called to the proximit}' of much inflammable mate- 
rial. He likewise explained that for certain reasons the fireproofing 
of the west wing was the more urgent. References to this subject were 
agjiin made in the Secretary's reports for 1<SS9 and 1890, and the 
importance was urged of gaining additional light in the center of the 
main building by the construction of a skylight in the roof and a well- 
hole through the second floor. 

As these parts of the building were used for the National Museum, 
an appropriation for the proposed changes was asked of Congress, 
beginning in May, 1888, Senator Morrill, a Regent of the Institution, 
pressing the matter with his customary energy. The first bills, relat- 
ing mainly to the west wing, were passed by the Senate twice during 
the Fiftieth Congress (ending March 4, 1889), })ut failed of action in 
the House. 

The question was again brought up in the Fifty-first Congress (1889- 
1891), originating in the Senate, and was discuss(?d in several forms. 
The most comprehensive mc^asure and the one carrying the largest 
appropriation was Senate bill No. 2033, re^wrted on January 27, 1890, 
by Senator Morrill. Its wording was as follows: 

That, for the purpose of fireproofing the roof of the main hall, and that of the 
Bo-called (;hai)el in the west wing of the Smithsonian building, and to put in a sky- 
light and a wellhole to admit light into the central |)ortion of the lower hall of said 
building, and also to replace some woodwork of the towers, and other repairs, said 
Wf)rk to bedon<* under the direction of the Archit^^^ct of the Capitol with the approval 
of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, the sum of $45,000 shall Ik*, and 
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hereby is, appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

On March 6, 1890, Secretary Langley addl-essed a letter to the 
chairman of the House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
on the subject of the alx)ve bill, in which he says that the $45,000 is 
asked to complete the fireproofing and repair of a part of the build- 
ing which for a long period has been almost entirely given over to 
Government purposes rent free. Following are quotations from the 
same letter: 

The portions of the building which are not fireproof are — 

The roof of the so-called "chapel" in the west wing, which contains collections 
whose mere money value is estimated at over $250,000, but whose value to science is 
inestimable. This is also the only portion of the building which is suitable to devote 
to donations of art objects, which may be expected when the Government provides 
a safe depository for them. 

The ceiling and part of the roof of the main exhibition hall, now occupied by prob- 
ably the most extensive and valuable art^haeoiogical collection in the United States, 
is of combustible material and in urgent need of repairs, the ceiling threatening to 
fall, in part, and crush the cases and their valuable contents and possibly endanger 
the safety of visitors and employees. Both roofs are leaking, and these changes 
involve the replastering and repainting of the walls. 

The floor of the main hall, 200 by 50 feet, is worn out and needs renewal, and all 
this implies special temporary provision for the collection. 

The lower hall is now very dark, and in replacing the roof and ceiling of the 
upper story it is desirable that a large skylight and wellhole be inserted, which 
would greatly add to the comfort of visitors by increasing the light and providing 
better ventilation. 

The rooms occupied by the Bureau of International Exchanges are in less need of 
repair, but some portion of the amount asked is intended to be devoted to the 
extreme east wing, occupied by these offices. 

In addition to what has been mentione<l, there are wooilen floors and other wood- 
work in the towers which are a source of danger, and it is to l>e observed that, owing 
to the crowded condition of the Museum, it has l)een necessary to erect a paint shop 
filled with combustible material immediately against the south wall of the building 
and close to the roof, whose dangerous condition has just Ijeen described. The 
present state of things is one of continual menace. 

The bill as finally enacted into law, as an item in the sundry civil 
act for 1891, was as follows: 

For fireproofing the so-calle<l chapel of the west wing of the Smithsonian build- 
ing, and for repairing the roof of the main building and the ceiling and plastering of 
the main hall of the building, $25,000, said work to be done under the supervision 
of the Architect of the Capitol, with the approval of the Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and no portion of the appropriation to be used for skylights in the roof 
nor for wellhole in the floor of the main building, |25,000. (Stat. XXVI, 383.) 

In his report for 1891 Secretary Langley announces gratifying 
progress in the changes and repairs up to June 30, 1891, consisting in 
the entire replacement of the roof of the west wing with a substantial 
construction of iron and slate and the repairing of the roof and of 
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the ceiling and plastering of the upper hall of the luahi building. By 
the close of the fiscal year 1893 this work was practicall}' completed, 
though with the expenditure of only a part of the appropriation, and 
in his report for that year Secretary Langley states: 

I would espei^ially urge that the balance of this appropriation, unexpended by 
reason of a limiting clause intro<iuc^d in the act, on ai^count of which the money is 
not available for certain n^jmirs originally contemplat€id, should. l)e now ma<le avail- 
able by Congress for increasing the storage room in the east wing of the building, 
and at the same time that certain rooms he fitted for the sjK'cial needs of the Gov- 
ernment Exchange Bureau, now occupying rooms in the main building urgently 
needed for other purposes. 

This request was jj^rantcd by Congress in the sundiy civil act for 
1894, as follows: 

For completing the repairs upon the Smithsonian building, and for such other 
work as is neediMl to protcH't the building from further deterioration and to place it 
in proper sanitary condition, any unexjx'nde^l balanc<» remaining to thecre<lit of the 
api)ropriation for tin'proofiiig, et<-., shall 1h> available for the purpf>8es al)ove stated; 
this work to l)e done under the direction of the Architect of the Capitol and in accord- 
ance with the approval of the 8ecretar>^ of the »Smithsonian Institution. (Stat. 
XXVII, 582.) 

The use made of the unexpended balance a})ove referred to is thus 
described in the report of the Secretary for 1893: 

A n^strictive clause* contained in the appropriation of August 'M)y 1H90, for repairs 
to the Smithsonian building wiis removinl by a clause in the sundry civil act for the 
year ending June 1^0, 1894, so that a portion of the amount unexiK^nded became avail- 
able for making necessary repairs to the r(K)f of the east^'rn wing and improving the 
sanitary condition of the building, as well as for increasing the si)ace available for 
storing documtmts and handling the (Tovernment exchanges. The phmibing in the 
ea*«tern part of tlu^ building has Ixvn thoroughly overhauled and a suite of dark and 
damp rooms in tht» basement, on the south si<le, has Ix'en transformed into well- 
light<'<l and comfortable offices, thus freeing several rooms upon the first fl(X)r, needed 
for other puri)oses, and making it i>ossi])le to handle more exiHiditiously the great 
numlxT of }x)oks passing through the exchangi^ ofHce, though even with these new 
rooms additional storeroom for the (Government exchanges will Ixi called for at no 
distant day. 

Other small changes at the east end of the building, nmde mainly 
at the expense of the Smithsonian fund, an^ described as follows in the 
reports for 181)4 and 1SI*5: 

The narrow windows and the small diamond panes of glass admit so little light 
that in winter <iays somr of the rooms where (!lericiil work is carried on ne€Kl to be 
artificially lighted, and in all cases the o(ruj)ants lose the advantage of what ought 
to be abundant light, considering their open surroun<Hngs in tlu^ middle of a park. 
I think it well to state that while I should havt^ made many mon^ changes in the 
inten\st of the i-omfort and health of the clerical occupants of the building if I had 
had the means to do so, I have nc^ver felt at lilKTty to alter the external appearani^e 
of the building when alteration could possibly lH*avoide<l, and I have therefore never 
authorizcnl the enlai-gement of any of thr ajHTtures in the stone work or made any 
changes of this kin<l which (-ould Ik? underst<MKl as nuKlifying the stnictural features 
(except in improving the sanitary conditions of the basement), and when any change 
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is mentioned here it will always be understood that it is essentially the work of the 
carpenter in ])roviding for larger inside frames and laiger lights in the sashes and in 
like alterations. 

Thus, in the east wing of the building, in the fourth story, a room for containing 
the archives of the Institution has been provided, which is well lighted by one of 
the few large windows the building possesses and which has been fitted for more 
convenient reference to the records of the Institution. The second floor has been 
made brighter by repainting and by some additional floor lights in the third floor, 
and the windows in the room especially set apart for the safe-keeping of the engrav- 
ings and books of art belonging to the Institution have been thus enlarged, while 
some of the rooms on the second floor have been improved by slight alterations in 
the window frames. On the first floor additional quarters were provided for the 
library in the rooms which were vacated by the transfer of the exchange department 
to the lower floor. 

In continuing much-needed improvements in the east wing of the Smithsonian 
building, especially with a view to better light and ventilation, the lighting of the 
rooms on the first floor occupied by the library has been greatly improved by 
enlai^ing the window frames and replacing the small diamond panes by single 
sheets of glass. Similar changes have been made in the Secretary's ofiice, on the 
second floor, as well as in some of the rooms on the third and fourth floors. Several 
rooms on the fourth floor, heretofore of no use except for storage, have been made 
habitable and have proved useful for various needed purposes. 

The sanitary condition of the building has been improved by the removal of cer- 
tain objectionable features and by the installation of a comprehensive system of ven- 
tilation by which pure air at an equable temperature is assured in most of the office 
rooms. Work upon this was well advanced at the close of the year. 

Another great improvement added during the year is the introduction of electric 
lights in all the offices of the east wing, the elec-tric power being supplied by a spe- 
cial plant, which, with the ventilating apparatus, has been placed in the basement 
of the south tower, where considerable changes were made for their accommodation. 

Since the above dates the only alterations which need be mentioned 
in this connection have been the replacement of the wooden floor in 
the lower main exhibition hall with a terrazzo pavement, the fitting 
up of the children's room on the main floor of the south tower, the 
improvement of the conditions on all the other floors of the same 
tower, and the construction of a tunnel between the Smithsonian and 
Museum buildings, which, while intended primarily for the heating 
pipes, electric wires, etc., has been made sufficiently large to serve as 
a general passageway. 

On the other hand, it is to be noted, with regret, that the upper 
main exhibition hall, devoted to prehistoric archaeology, had to be 
closed in 1902 because of the loosening and fall of plaster over a large 
part of the ceiling and walls. The room was at once recognized to 
be unsafe for the admission of the public, and its appearance was 
extremely unsightly. Provisional repairs, to the extent possible from 
the regular appropriation, have recently been completed, and the hall 
will soon again be made serviceable, but a considemble expenditure 
would be required to place it in thoroughly good condition. 
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SMITHSONIAN BUILDING. 
DESCRIPTION. 

Exterior, — ^The building erected for the Smithsonian Institution, in 
accordance with the design prepared by Mr. James. Ken wick, jr., 
architect, of New York City, is in the later Norman or, as it may with 
more strict propriety be called, the Lombard style, as it prevailed in 
Germany, Normandy, and southern Europe in the last half of the 
twelfth centur}"; the latest variety of the rounded style, as it is found 
immediately anterior to the merging of that manner in the early 
Gothic. In the general design and most of the details the architect 
adhered to the period to which this style is referable. The general 
feeling, however, which permeates the design, especially in the upper 
towers, is that of a somewhat later ei*a, when all lingering reminis- 
cences of the post and lintel manner had been discarded and the ruling 
principles of arch architecture were recognized and carried out. The 
semicircular arch stilted is employed throughout in doors, windows, 
and other openings. The windows arc without elaborately traceried 
heads. The buttresses are not a prominent feature and have no sur- 
mounting pinnacles. The weather moldings consist of corbel courses, 
with bold projection. The towers are of various shapes and sizes. 
The anain entrance on the north, Isheltered by a carriage porch, is 
between two towers of unequal height. 

In his description of the plan in Hints on Public Architecture, 
Doctor Owen stotes: 

I am not at-quainted with any actual example yet remaining from what has been 
variously called the Lombard, the Norman, the Uomanes<^iue, and the Byzantine 
school, with which the Smithsonian buiMing will not favorably compare. In so far 
as the architect has permitted himself to innovate ujKjn ancient precedents from the 
style in which he designed, he has done so, in my judgment, with discretion and 
advantage. * * * I esteem myself fortunate in l)eing able in this book to refer 
to an actual example, at our seat of government, the architect of which seems to me 
to have struck into the right road, to have made a step in advance, and to have 
given us in his design not a little of what may l>e fitting and api>ropriate in any 
manner (should the genius of our country hereafter work such out) that shall 
deserve to be name<l as a national style of ar(;hit<^'(!ture for Americ^i. 

The design as originally carried out consisted of a main central 
building, two stories high, and of two lateral wings of a single story, 
connected with the main building by intervening ranges, each of the 
latter having a cloister, with open stone screen, on the north front. 
The only important changes since made have been the reconstruction 
of the east wing and range, which are now four and three stories 
high, respectively, the closing in with stone of the western cloister 
so as to adapt it to laboratory pui-poses, and the completion of the 
fireproofing of the building. 
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The extreme length of the building from east to west is 447 feet. 
The main stioicture is 205 feet long by 57 feet wide and 58 feet high 
to the top of its corbel course, though, including the main north and 
south towers and the carriage porch, it attains at the center an extreme 
width of 160 feet. The east wing is 82 by 52 feet, the west wing, 
including its projecting apse, 84 by 40 feet and 38 feet high, while 
each of the connecting ranges is 60 by 49 feet. 

The main building has in the center of its north front two towers, 
of which the higher reaches an elevation of 145 feet. In the middle 
of the south front is a single massive tower 37 feet square, including 
buttresses, and 91 feet high. At its northeast corner stands a double 
campanile, 17 feet square and 117 feet high to the top.of its finial, at 
its southwest corner is an octagonal tower finished with open work 
above, and at its southeast and northwest corners are two smaller 
towers. There is also a small tower at the northwest corner of the 
west wing. 

The location of the building is the center of the original Smith- 
sonian reservation, or the southern and higher part of the so-called 
Smithsonian Park, about 20 feet above the average level of Pennsyl- 
vania avenue. The material of which the building is constructed is a 
fine grade of freestone, of the lilac-gray variety, obtained from quar- 
ries in the new red sandstone near the mouth of Seneca Creek, a trib- 
utary of the Potomac River, about 23 miles above Washington. The 
faces of the building are finished in ashlar, laid in courses from 10 to 
15 inches high. 

At the present time it would not be considered appropriate to design 
a building of this character for museum purposes, because, while most 
of the exhibition halls are more or less adapted to their requirements, 
there is too much waste ^pace, too many dark places, wholly inade- 
quate accommodations for storage, and few rooms suitable for labora- 
tories, the latter also being mainly inconvenient of access. The 
windows were glazed in the beginning with small square pieces of 
glass, set diamond shape in wooden frames, quite in keeping with the 
style of architecture, though admitting less light tlian larger panes. 
This manner of glazing has been retained, except at the eastern end, 
where, at the time of reconstruction, single lights wore mainl}^ 
substituted. 

The building was originally constructed in what seemed to be a 
thoroughly substantial manner, but these qualities were mainly con- 
fined to the outer walls and the floors. Subsequent reconstructions 
have greatly tended to increase its stability, and the building through- 
out is now practically fireproof. This has resulted from the introduc- 
tion of fireproof construction and of iron doors, by means of which 
any part of the building can readily be cut off from the i*emaiuder. 
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The foundations arc very substantial and the walls of the building 
very thick, jis would be necessary in a structure of this kind. The 
roofs, except on the connecting ranges, are slated. 

Interior. — As lirst planned, the Museum was to occupy only the large 
upi>er main hall in the Smithsonian building, the room now and for 
many years past used for the exhibition collections of prehistoric 
archit'ology. The corresponding hall on the main floor was to be 
divided equally between the library and a large lecture room, while 
the west hall and connecting range were special!}^ constructed for the 
galler}' of art. The east hall and mnge, one story in height, contained 
the smaller lecture room, laboratories, and rooms for apparatus. 

During the progress of the work of building and fitting up, how- 
ever, all of these projwsed arrangements were changed, either perma- 
nenth' or temporarily, the assignments of space at the time of tlie lire 
of 1S()5 having been as follows: The east wing was s(»parated into two 
stories, the upper of which was divided into a suite of rooms for the 
accommodation of the Secretary and his family. The lower story con- 
sisttnl principally of a single large room, appropriates! to the storage 
of publications and their reception and distri})ution in connection with 
the system of exchanges. The upper story of the eastern connecting 
range contained a num})er of small apartments d(»vot(»d to the opera- 
tions in natural history,. and the lower story was titted up as a work- 
ing Ia})orator3\ 

The upper story of the main building was divided into a lecture 
room, capable of holding 2,0iH) persons, and two additional rooms, 
at the ends, 50 feet square, one of which contained a museum of appa- 
ratus and the other a gallery of art. Both were occasionall}' used as 
minor lecture rooms and for the meetings of scientific, educational, 
and industrial associations. In 1808, aftei' the rebuilding made neces- 
sary by the fire, this entire story was assigned to the Museum by a 
resolution of the Board of Regents. The lower story of the main 
building, consisting of one large hall, was un(K*cupi(»d at first, but as 
the means for furnishing were provided it was utilized for the exhi- 
bition of natunil history and other collections, the specimens from the 
Patent Ottice having been mainly transferred to these quarters in 1858. 

The west wing was occupic^d by the libmry utitil its transfer to the 
Libmry of Congress in 1S()(), while the west range was used as a read- 
ing room. The tower rooms were utilized for various purposes, one 
large room in the south tower being assigned to the meetings of the 
Establishment and the Board of Regents, and three rooms in the north 
tower to the offices of the Secretary. 

Since the fire of 1865 there have been even greater changes, as 
detailed in the foregoing historical account. By 1871 the adminis- 
trative offices had become practically segregated in the east wing and 
range, conmionly designated together as the '^east end," wliich was 
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I 

' transformed into the so-called children's room, with a mosaic floor, 

I the walls painted in several tints of green, and the ceiling covered 

I with an arbor and vine. - Low, light-colored cases, almost wholly of 

j gl^^9 contain a series of specimens, mostly animal, chosen to excite 

! the wonder of children, besides which there are several paintings 

I upon the walls and two aquaria with living fishes. 

Adjoining the main hall on the west is the west range (60 by 37 
feet), one story high, but surmounted by a clerestory. The side roofs 
are supported by two rows of columns, similar to those in the main 
hall but not so heavy, being (> feet apart and about 8 feet 2 inches 
, from the side walls. The windows are confined to the south wall. 

■ Upright cases form alcoves along the sides of the room, while flat- 

topped table cases occupy the central aisle. This range has recently 
' been given over to the exhibition of insects. It previously contained the 

fishes and was originally connected with the librar}- as a reading room. 
The western hall follows and has for a number of years been devoted 
' to the display of marine invertebrates exclusive of the moUusks, with 

extensive provisions for the storage of specimens. It has the appear- 
; ance of a chapel, by which name it is oft«n designated. It is rela- 

tively very high, with an arched ceiling and skylight, and terminates 
. at the northern end in an apse. Its dimensions, not including the 

apse, are: length, about (jij feet; width, 35 feet; greatest height, 37 
feet 8 inches. There are windows well up on the south and west sides 
and lower ones in the apse, but none on the east. High up on the 
south wall is a handsome rose window. This room, together with the 
adjoining range, was planned to contain the gallery of art, but from 
the time of its completion until 1806 it was occupied by the library. 
Now upright cases of black waliuit occupy the wall space on all sides, 
except in the apse, which contains a synoptical collection displayed 
in small cases. The body of the hall htus three rows of flat-topped 
and high, square cases, on unit })ases fitted with storage drawera. 
The small adjoining tower is also used for the storage of marine 
inverte})ratcs. 

The old cloister to the north of the west range, originally open at 
the front, was inclosed with wood at an early date; but when this part 
of the building was fireproofed, the woodwork was replaced with stone. 
The room thus gained is divided into two well-lighted apartments, 
used as la})oratories for fishes and marine invertebrates. 

The second floor, as designat<?d on the plans, contains the galleries 
of the main lower Kail already described. At the head of the first 
flight of stairs from the main entrance are three small rooms used as 
natural-history studies, and at a corresponding height in the south 
tower is a room fitted up by the Smithsonian Institution for its collec- 
tion of apparatus. There is also a low second-story room over the 
western cloister, used for the storage cf fishes. 
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Properly speaking, the tliird floor, so named on the plaAs, is, for the 
main part of the building, only the second floor. It consists of a 
single large room of the same size as the lower main hall, being thus 
about 200 feet long by 50 feet wide and 29 feet 3 inches high. For- 
merly it contained the picture gallery, a lecture hall, and a museum 
of apparatus, but soon after the restoration succeeding the fire of 
1865 it was turned over to the department of prehistoric archaeology, 
which has occupied it ever since. It is one of the finest halls in the 
possession of the Museum, but for a long time it has been in bad 
condition, owing chiefly to the loosening and fall of plaster. The 
extensive repairs made necessary on this account have, however, 
recently been finished. As the ceiling is supported from the roof, 
the hall contains no pillars, and there are no galleries, so that the 
space is entirely clear; and while the windows bear the same relations 
to the central space as in the lower hall, the light is more freely dis- 
tributed. The cases are of several old patterns, not permitting of a 
satisfactory installation, especiall}^ considering the height of the room, 
which, with proper treatment, could l>e made exceedingly effective. 
In the north tower on this level are three small rooms used as the 
laboratories for prehistoric archaeology, and in the south tower is the 
Regents' room. 

The floor of the north towers and intervening space next above the 
archaeological workrooms comprises a suite of three similar rooms, 
occupied as laboratories for conchology. Three succeeding floors in 
the same towers, containing six rooms in all, are utilized as storerooms 
for mollusks and other marine invertebrates. Above these in the 
taller tower are still six stories, but their high position renders them 
practically unserviceable. The three floors which succeed the Regents' 
room in the south tower are all used for the storage of publications. 

While the basement is of good height, only the eastern part is in 
proper condition, the central and western parts requiring to be thor- 
oughly renovated, including the building of broad areas along the 
exterior to assist in the lighting and ventilation. The heating plant 
is near the center of the basement, but now serves only in a supple- 
mentary capacity. In the north tower are the toilet rooms. To the 
eastward from there the basement is mainly used by the Smithsonian 
Institution and the International Exchange Service; to the westward 
all the available space is given over to Museum storage. There are 
seven small rooms and one large room, one of the former being used 
for supplies, while all the remainder are overfilled with specimens in 
the several groups of birds, fishes, mollusks, and marine invert(»bi-ates. 
With the exception of the birds, the specimens are mainly alcoholic. 
These collections are very large and of great value, but they require 
at least twice the present amount of spac*e for their safe arrangement, 
and the darkness and dampness of the rooms unfit them for purposes 
of study. 
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NATURAL-HISTORY WORKSHOP. 

In order to provide more extensive and more suitable quarters for 
the preparators and photographer of the Museum, with immediate 
reference to pi*eparations for the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, a small two- story brick building was constructed in 1875 on the 
Mall, a short distance west of the southwestern corner of the Smith- 
sonian building. It Consists of a main structure, about 30 by 27i 
feet, and of two wings, each about 28 by 17 feet, on the east and west 
sides. The latter have been used as a stable and a carriage house and 
were somewhat enlarged in 1901 and 1902 at the expense of the 
Smithsonian fund, their present dimensions being those given above. 
The original Congressional appropriation for this building amounted to 
$3,000, but, proving inadequate and in order to hasten its completion, 
the Institution advanced an additional sum of $3,927.84, which was 
refunded by Congress in 1877. 

The upper part of the main building was fitted up as a photographic 
laboratory, the remainder of the main building, with its basement 
and the rooms over the carriage house, being assigned to the work 
of taxidermy, prepamtion of skeletons, modeling, the painting of 
models, etc. In the course of a few years the accommodations which 
it furnished were greath' outgrown, and certain divisions of the work 
were transferred elsewhere. At the present time onh^ the upper story 
is occupied for any of these purposes, and principally by the bird 
taxidermists. In 1881 the department of photography was removed 
to the Museum building, and the old rooms were allotted to the use of 
the photographers of the U. S. Geological Survey and the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, who remained there until 1884. 

ARMORY BUILDING. 

This building, assigned in 1877 to the purposes of the National 
Museum and now occupied as the headquarters of the U. S. Fish 
Commission, is located at the southern end of that part of the Mall 
lying between Sixth and Seventh streets. It was erected under an 
appropriation of $30,000, gratited in the civil and diplomatic act for 
1856, for the use of the local volunteers and militia and as a place of 
deposit for the military trophies of the Rcvolutionar}' and other wars, 
and for newly invented and uiodel arms for the military service. It 
is a rectangular brick structure, with many large windows, measuring 
about 102 feet long, 58 feet wide, and 46 feet high to the gable. It 
has four stories, including an attic, which afford a combined floor 
space of over 20,000 square feet. The building remained dedicated to 
its original uses until after the close of the civil war, when, the militia 
of the District not being organized, it was left unoccupied. 

The use of this building was granted to the Smithsonian Institution, 
in order to provide for the temporary storage of the large collections 
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which were expected to be received from the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, by the following provision in the sundry civil act for 
1877: 

For repairing and fitting^up the so-called Armory building, on the Mall between 
Sixth and Seventh streets, and to enable the Smithsclnian Institution to store therein 
and to take care of specimens of the extensive series of the ores of the precious 
metals, marbles, building stones, coals, and numerous objects of natural history now 
on exhibition in Philadelphia, including other objects of practical and economical 
value presented by various foreign governments to the National Museum, $4,500 : 
Provided, That the said sum shall be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The collections, when brought to Washington from Philadelphia and 
stored in this building in their original packing cases, together with 
other collections from national surveys, filled it completely from the 
ground floor to the attic. The sundry civil act for 1878 provided for 
the completion of the interior arrangements and for maintenance in 
the following terms: 

For fitting up the Armory building for storage of articles belonging to the United 
States, including those transferred from the international exhibition and expense of 
watching the same, $2,500. 

For 1879 and 1880, the same sum \^as granted "for expense of 
watching and stomge of articles," etc. An identical amount was 
appropriated for 1881, in which year the National Museum building 
was completed, and the following clause added: "and for transfer 
to the new National Museum." 

Some of these collections, with others from the Geological Survey 
and the Bureau of Ethnology, and several workshops were retained, 
however, at the Armory building for a number of years longer, when 
certain quarters, including the main floor, were appropriated to the 
use of the U. S. Fish Commission, of which the Commissioner, Spencer 
F. Baird, was also keeper of the Museum. The following was the 
wording of the act for 1882: 

For expense of watching, care, and storage of duplicate Government collections 
and of property of the Unite<l States Fish Commission, $2,500. 

The text of the sundry civil items for 1883, 1884, and 1885, was 
identical, except for the insertion of the word ''ground" in two 
instances and its omission in the others, and was as follows: 

For care of the Annory building (and grounds) and expense of watching, preser- 
vation, and storage of the duplicate collections of the Government and of the prop- 
erty of the United States Fish (-ominission contained therein, including salaries or 
compensation of all necessary employees, $2,5{X). 

In the corresponding bill for 1886, "the property of the National 
Museum" was substituted for "the duplicate collections of the 
(lovernment." 

During the succeeding tbnn* yi^jirs no appropriations were made 
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directly for the Armory building. It bccuine more extensively used 
by the Fish Commission, the Museum retaining only a few workshops 
and some storage quarters on the thiitl floor. The expenses of main- 
tenance and repair were paid by the Conmiission. In 1888 the newly 
appointed Fish Conmiissioner recjuested that the entire building be 
turned over to the Fish Conunission for office and hat<*hery purposes. 
Opposition arising, liowevcr, the matter was settled for the time by 
tlie following item in the sundry civil act for 1880: 

Tliat tlie building known as thr Armory Imilding, Wasliinpton, D. C, shall be 
octMipied as at present, jointly by tlie Uniti'd States Commission of Fish and Fish- 
eries and the National Museum. 

The act for ISIM), however, which is as follows, extended the privi- 
leges of the Fish Commission: 

Fish Commission: For altering: ami fitting!: up the interior of the Armory building, 
on the Mall, city of Washingttm, now oet'upie<l as a hatehinjx station, for the accom- 
modation of the otliees of the I'nite<l States Fish Cogimission, and for genenU repairs 
t4) said building, hicludinjj: the heating api>arat us, and for repairing and extending 
the outbuildings, $7,000, or so mueh thereof as nuiy be necessary, the same to l)e 
innnediately available and to l)e expend(Ml under the <linH*tion of the Architect of 
the Capitol; and for the puri>ose above named the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution is hereby rejjuin'd to move from the se(M^n<l and third stories of this 
building all proi»erties, except such as are connected with the workshops hereinafter 
named, under his (control; and thi; workshops now in the secon<l story of said build- 
ing shall be transferred to and provided for in the third story then'of. And the 
Anthitect (»f the Capitol is h«'rel)y directed to examine and make report to Congress 
at its next regular session jis to the practical)ility and cost of constructinga ])a8ement 
story under the National Museum buil<ling. 

In his report up(m the National Museum for isjM), Doctor Goode 
states that — 

In the Armory building there are at the present time several hundrefls of l)oxes 
containing valuable material which has never been un]»acked, since there is no 
space availal)l(^ for the display of the specimens. Many of the l)oxes contain coUec- 
tiims which were brought to the Museum through the medium of special acts of 
Congress. 

Realizing, however, the iiiconvcnicnco to the Fish Commission of 
r(»taining these undesirabh* features in tlu^ midst of tlic oflice cjuarters 
then in course of construction, a compromise^ was {^tlVctcd whond)y the 
balance of the material in storage was transferred to a large adjacent 
shed erected by the C/ommission and t\w worksliops to a location near 
the Museum. Some parts of these sheds are still used for the same 
purpose. 

THE MUSEUM BUILDING. 

IIISTORICAI. A(XX)ITNT. 

At the beginning of 1.S77 the Board of Regents made its first recpiest 
to Congress for means to erect a nuiseum building supplemental to 
the Smithsonian building, which for over twenty years had housed the 
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collections of the Governinent in conformity with the act establishing 
the Institution. By this time all of the available space in the Smith- 
sonian building was overcrowded with specimens, and the need of 
additional, spacious quarters had suddenly arisen, mainly through the 
acquisition of exceedingly large collections of great value, donated to 
the United States by foreign governments and other exhibitors at the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition of 1876. At their meeting of 
Januar}^ 24, 1877, the question was under discussion by the Regents, 
when, on motion of Doctor Parker, the following preamble and reso- 
lution were adopted, and the Secretary was instructed to transmit 
them to Congress: 

Whereafl Ck>ugre88, in the organization of the Smithsonian Institution, directe<l 
that it should make provision on a hlwral scale for a museum to contain all the 
objcH.'t« of natural history and of curious and foreign research, then l^longing to or 
hereaftiT to l)elong to the Unite<l States Government; and 

Wherea«, in accortlance with this direction, the Institution has developed and for 
many yean< principally supported this National Museum, the collection being 
the projierty of the Government, while the building was erect<?d for their accommo- 
<latic>n, at a cost of $500,000, out of the income of the Smithson fund; and 

Whereas, on account of tlie approi)riations of Congress for a national exhibit at the 
Centennial, and the lilieral <lonations which have been made by several States of 
the Union, by individuals, and especially by foreign governments, the National 
Museum lias suddenly increaseil to fourfold its previous dimensions and far beyond 
the capacity of the Smithsonian building to contain it: Therefore, 

Resolved, That Congress be respectfully requested to provide accommodations for 
these additional collet"tions by the erection of a suitable building in connection with 
the present Smithsonian tnlifice. 

This resolution was presented to the Senate on January 26, 1877, 
and to the House of Representatives on February 2. of the same year, 
being referred in the fomier body to the Connnittce on Public 
Buildings and Grounds and in the latter to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Under date of February 5, 1877, the Regents alsij tmnsmitted to 
Congress a memorial on the same subject, which, Imsides defining the 
legal objects of the Museum of the Smithsonian Institution and the 
origin and extent of its collections, contained the following paragraphs, 
equally pertinent to the needs for added space: 

By an act bearing date July 31, 1876, additional duties were laid upon the Smith- 
sonian Institution as custodian, and $4,500 were appropriate*! "for repairing and fit- 
ting up the 80-calle<l Armory building, on the Mall l)etween Sixth and Seventh 
streets, jmd to enable the Smithsonian Institution to store therein and to take care 
i)i 8pe(nmen8 of the extensive series of the ores of the precious metals, marbles, 
building stones, coals, an<l numerous objec'ts of natural history now on exhibition in 
riiiladelpliia, including other objects of practical and economical value presented by 
various fonngn governments to the National Museum. 

Ah a fniit of thisa<*t of the General ( Jovernnient, the Smithsonian Institution finds 
itself the custcKlian of enormous colk»ctions that had l)C»en displayed at the C'enten- 
nial Exj^osition and on the closing of that exhibition ha<l l)een presentetl to the 
United States. These donations are made by individuals among our own citizens, 
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by foreign exhibitors, and by several of the States of the Union, and there is scarcely 
a power in the civilized world in any r^on of the globe which has not taken part in 
these contributions, and some of them with the largest generosity. Men of science, 
most competent to pass judgment, pronounce them to be of immense value and are 
of opinion that, including the gifts from States of the Union and the exhibits of the 
United States, they could not have been brought together by purchase for leas than a 
million of dollaY^. 

* -1^ « « « « » 

Their adequate exhibition requires an additional building which shall afford at 
lea«t four times the space furni8lie<l by the present e<lifice of the Institution. 

The Government of the IJnite<l States ii now in possession of the materials of a 
museum exhibiting the natural products of our own country, associated with those 
of foreign nations, which would rival in magnitude, value, and interest the most 
celebrateil mufieuiiis of the Old World. 

The immediate prat^tical question is, Shall these precious materials be for the most 
part packed away in boxes, liable to injury and decay, or shall they be exhibited? 

It was the act of Congress which ordered the acceptance in trust of these noble 
gifts to the Unitenl States. The receiving of them implit>s that they will be taken 
care of in a manner corresi)onding to the just expectations of those who gave them; 
and one of the prevailing motives of the donors was that the productions of their 
several lands might continue to be exhibited. The intrinsic value of the donations 
is, moreover, enhanced by the circunistances under which they were made. They 
came to us in the one hundredth year of our life as a nation, in token of the desire of 
the governments of the world to manifest their interest in our destiny. This con- 
sideration becomes the more pleasing when we bring to mind that these giftfi have 
been received not exclusively frf>m the great nations of Europe from which we are 
sprung, or from the empire and repul>lics on our own continent l>eyond the line, but 
that they come to us from the oldest abcMleof civilization on the Nile, from the time- 
honored empires and kingdoms of the remotest eastern Asia, and from the principal 
states which are rising into intellectual and industrial and political greatness in the 
farthest isles and continent; from states which are younger than ourselves and bring 
their contributions as a congratulatory offering to their elder brother. 

We have deeme<l it our duty to lay these facts and reflections before both Houses 
of Congress and to represent to them that if they, in their wisdom, think that the 
unequaled accumulation of natural sj>ecimen8 and works interesting to science, the 
evidence of the good will tt) us that exists among men, should be placed where it can 
be seen ^nd studied by the people of our own land and by travelers from abroad, it 
will 1k^ necessary to make an appropriation for the immediate erection of a spacious 
building. Careful inquiries have l)een in8titute<l to ascertain the smallest sum which 
would lie adequate to that purpose, and the plan of a convenient stnicture has been 
made by General Meigs, the (Jnartermaster-General, IT. S. Anny. We l)eg leave 
further to represent that to accomplish the purpose there would be necnl of an appro- 
priation of $250,000. This amount is rtMjuired not as a tirst installment, t<:) be fol- 
lowe<l by others, but as sufticient entirely to complete the edifice. 

Should this appropriation be matle at an early day, the building could be ready for 
the reception of articles before the next session of Congress. 

This memorial was referred in both Houses to the Committees on 
Public Buildings and Grounds and met with general favor. A bill 
meeting the requirements was passed by the Senate on February 22, 
1877, but a corresponding bill offered in the House on March 2 was 
defeated by objex^tion, possibly bectiuse of the lateness of the session, 
less than two days remaining before the close of Congress. The 
debates were brief but interesting. 
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Senator Morrill, on February 6, 1877, remarked: 

As I have stated in years past, it haw seemed to be a necessity that wo should pro- 
vide for a national museum. It lias been the opinion of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds on the part of the Senate, I Ixjlieve unanimously, for Home 
years that we ought to take all of the scjuares next east of the public grounds, 
throughout the length and breadth of the north and south range of one square, taking 
one square in depth and the whole length, for the puqnjse of a national museum 
and Congressional Library, and evidently this matter should be provide<l forat onw. 
* * * There are, as I am informed, at least fifty carloads of articles that have 
l)een given to us by foreign governments. Tliirty-two or thirty-three out of the forty 
nationalities abroad have given us their entire exhibits at the Centennial Exhibition. 
Their money value is scarcely computable, but if it were to be computed it exceetls 
our own, as large as our exhibits were there and as creditable to the country. Our 
own, I believe, in money value, have been c*omputed at |?400,000. These foreign 
exhibits are computed, at least in money value, at the sum of $600,000, but in his- 
torical and scientific interest they perhaps surpass anything that has been assembled 
in any national museum on the globe. 

Senator J. W. Stevenson, on the same day, made the following 
statement: 

It is known to the Senate that the Smithsonian Institution was represented at the 
late Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. At the close of that exposition a number 
of the foreign powers there represented and who contributed to that grand display, 
at its close generously donated to the Smithsonian Institution most of their articles 
and products there exhibited. ♦ * * The motive which prompted tliesc dona- 
tions to the Smithsonian Institution was unquestionably one of amity and resjwct 
entertained by the foreign powers donating them for the Government of the United 
States. But unquestionably these donors expected tliat this Government would, 
through the agency of the Smithsonian Institution, keep these articles thus donated 
on public exhibition, and in this way the respective products of each country would 
become known to the people of our entire country. 

The articles donateil are valuable, rare, varie<l, and occupy much space. * * * 
The Smithsonian Institution has no building in which they can be either exhibited 
or safely preserved. They must remain, therefore, in boxes, subject to injury and 
to decay, unless Congress shall take some immediate action toward the erection of a 
building in all respects suitable for their exhibition and preservation. The capacity 
of such a building is estimated by competent architects to be four times as large as 
the Smithsonian buihling. A plan of such a structure has been already drawn by 
General Meigs. * * * 

Professor Henry assures me that with the erection of the contemplated buihling 
on the plan of General Meigs, with the articles now on exhibition in tlie Smith- 
sonian Institution with those just donated, we shall have the nucleus of a national 
nmseum which, in a few years, will equal any in the world. 

In presenting the memorial to the House on February 7, 1877, 
Representative Hiester Clymer said, among other things: 

It may not be di8pute<l that the acceptance of them [the collections from Phila- 
delphia] by the (.Tovernment imposes an obligation that they shall be preserved and 
exhibited for the gratification and instruction of the i>eople. Their pref<ervation an<l 
exhibition must l)e confided to the National Museum, of which, by law, the Regents 
of the Smithsonian have the cusfody. They have presente<l for our c(msideration 
the necessity for erecting a suitable building for the purposes I liave indicated, giv- 
ing an estimate of its probable cost. 

NAT .MIH 
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The bill which passed the Senate as an item in the sundry civil bill, 
but failed of action in the House, in this the second session of the 
Forty-fourth C\)ngress was as follows: 

For a lireproof building for the list' of the National Miiseiini, 300 feet square, to Ihj 
eret'tt^l under the direction and 8uperviHi(»n of the Rejrent** of the Sniitheonian 
luHtitution, in accordance with the plan of Maj. Gen. M. C. MeigH, now on file with 
the Joint Committee of Public Buildings' and (irounda, on the southwest corner of 
the grounds of the Smithsonian Institution, the sum of $25(),(MK) is hcn*by appro- 
priated out o{ any money in the Treasury not otherwisi' ai>])ro])riate<l; siud building 
to be j)laced west of the Smithsonian Institution, leaving a n»a<hvay l)etween it and 
the latter of not less than 150 feet, with its north front on a line parallel with the 
north face of tlui buildings of the Agricultural Department and of the Smithsonian 
Institution; an<l all expenditun»s for the j>ur poses herein mentioned, not including 
anything for architectural plans, shall be audited l)y the proper officers of the 
Treiisury Oepartment. 

The noc(»ssity for a new Museum building was brought to tlie atten- 
tion of the Tresidont of the United States through t\u\ following 
conununication, dated Octobers, 1877: 

Sik: I have the honor, in behalf of the Hoard of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, to invite your attention to the propriety of reconnnending to Congress the 
memorial of the Hoanl (►f Regents (a copy of which is herewith inclosi'd), asking 
that an approj)riation 1h' made for a building to acconnnodate the valuable collec- 
tions ])resented to th(» United States through this Institution at the late international 
exhibition in Philadelidiia. 

As explanatory of this request it may be proper to state that the Smithsonian 
Institution was authorized by Congress to receive and take charge of these colleirtious, 
and that they were j)re8cnt<'«l with the exi)ectation on the part of the <lonorB that 
suitable provision would Ik* made for their display at the seat of government. They 
consist of full series of articles illustrative of the economic products, the natural his- 
tory, and in many cases the manners, customs, an«l arts of the foreign countries 
represented at the Centennial lOxhibition, and are of great imj^ortance to tlie 
advancement of science, education, an<l manufacture. Besides these are the objects 
collected by the Smithsonian Institution and V. S. Fish Commission of the animal, 
mineral, and (ishery resources of tlu? United States, also of public interest. 

These articles now constitute, by law, a part of the National Museum, which has 
been placed by Congress in charge of the Smithsonian Institution. This MustMun 
has hitherto U'cn accomnKwlated in the building erecte<l for the purpose at the 
expense of the Smithson fimd, in accordance with the direction of Congress. This 
edifice, however, is till(»<l to overHowing, while there are elsewhere, in storage, from 
the donations i)reviously mentioned, collections of gri'ater mai^nitude than those in 
the Smithsonian building. 

It is evident that an a]»propriation for an additional building can not justly be 
taken from the Smithson fund, and therefore the r»<iard of Regents have made the 
ap]>lication mentioned in their memorial. This memorial was presented toCongn»ss 
at its last session, when the aj)propriation asked for was granted by the Senate unani- 
mously, and when, in all probability, it wouM have l)een granttnl by the House 
could tin* j)roj)osition have In^en brought to the consi<leration of that iKwly. 
I am, with st»ntiments of high esteem, your obedient servant, 

JosKPH Hknhy, 
JSecretary Smithmnian JnMltution. 

lion. RiTiiKKKOKo B. Hayes. 
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In his message to the Forty-fifth Congress, first session, December 
3, 1877, the President recommended " that an adequate appropriation 
be made for the establishment and conduct of a national museum under 
their [the Regents] supervision." 

Acting upon the l)asis of information supplied during the previous 
session, the same bill was introduced in the House of Representatives 
(H: R. 206!2) on January 21, 1878, by Senator Casey Young. It was 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, which, 
through Mr. Young, submitted a report (No. 244) upon the measure 
on February 25, 1878. On March following, the bill was again 
brought up, referred to the Committee of the Whole and placed on 
the Calendar, but no further ac^tion^ was taken. A similar bill (S. 1320) 
was submitted in the Senate by Senator Justin S. Morrill on May 27, 
1878, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The report of the House committee (No. 244) briefly sets forth the 
history and requirements of the Museum and the steps taken to secure 
the valuable collections exhibited at Philadelphia, and closes as follows: 

The colkM'tiona in the Smithsonian Imilding now open to the public occupy about 
3(),000 wjuare fei»t of floor Ppace. It is (luite within bounds to estimate that the articles 
storeil away will rc»quire for their satisfactory exhibition l)etween three and four 
times that area, even allowing for a j^njat reduction of the objec^ts by the elimination 
and distribution of the duplicate specimens. There is no provision whatever at 
present for the display of these articles, and unless Congress furnishes the means 
this magniticrent property of the pt»ople will go to decay and destruction in the course 
of time, the animal products Wnng destroyed rapidly by insects and many objects of 
a mineral or metallurgical character by rust. 

Ah every day of delay in arranging and exhibiting this collection is accompanied 
with the (juestion of erecting a suitable building for its accommodation and has 
occupied the attention of the Smithsonian Institution, a plan has IxH^n devised which, 
it is believed, will furuisli the facilities retpiired in the shortest i>ossible interval of 
time and at the minimum of exi>ense. 

To erect an edifice of the necessary magnitude, in the style of architecture hereto- 
fore ad()pte<l by the (iovernment for it« use in Washington, would involve an 
ex|)endituR^ of many millions of dollars, and it could not 1h^ completed and available 
for occupation in a shorter i>eriod than from five to eight years. Nevertheless, on a 
simple plan originally suggestetl by (Jeneral Meigs, a building somewhat similar in 
character to those erecteil for the National Exposition, 300 feets<iuan», or having an 
area of 90,000 square feet — something over two acres — perfectly fireproof, amply 
lighted, and properly adapte<l for. all its objects, tan 1x5 constructe<l for about 
$250,000, and can be ready for occupation within ten months, or at most a year, from 
th(» time of it« commencement. 

By the plan contemplated everything would Ih» on one floor, without any stairways 
or second story, no cellar or fireproof floor bi'ing re<iuirt»il. The single fl<K)r of the 
building to l)e of concn»t4^ and thus wat^er and vermin pr(X)f; the walls and other 
portions of thehinlding of brick, and the lH»ains, rafters, and framework of the roof 
of inm, without a i)article of W(mh1. 

It is therefore much to l)e <lesire<l that the meiuis l>e furnished at an early day for 
the construction of this building, so that the rich material now belonging to the 
United States Government can Ik* utilizeil. 
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It is fjelieved that when properly arranged tlie National Museum of the United 
States will take rank as one of the great industrial and economical displays of the 
natural resources of the globe. The accommodation will then be afforded for the 
exhibition of the mineral wealth of every State and Territory, and the display of 
samples of every new mine, with all the appliances for rendering the study of the 
whole interesting and profitable. The coals, the marbles, and other ornamental 
minerals will l)e exhibited systematically; the useful and ornamental products 
and derivatives of the animal kingdom will l>e shown — not cmly such as relate to the 
United States, but with illustrations of the whole subject in other jmrts of the world — 
which can not fail to suggest new and important applications in this country. 
Illustrations of the foo<l and other fishes of this and other countries, the l)est meth- 
ods of securing them and of prejiaring them for the requirements of mankind, and 
the varied productions of the aboriginal races of North America can also be displayed 
on a proper scale. 

During the second session of the same Congress the bill for a new 
building was again brought up in both Houses. Brief remarks were 
made in the Senate and the bill slightly amended in regard to the 
wording relative to location. It was passed as an item in the sundry 
civil act for 1880 in the following terms: 

For a fireproof building for the use of the National Museum, 300 feet square, to be 
erecte<l under the direction an<l supervision of the lU'gents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, in accordance with the plans now on file with the Joint Committee of Public 
Buildings and Grounds, on the southeastern portion of the grounds of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, $250,000: said building to be ]>lai*ed east of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, leaving a roadway between it and the latter of not less than 50 feet, with its 
north front on a line with the south face of the buildings of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and of the Smithsonian Institution; and all expenditures for the purposes 
herein mentioned, not including anything for architectural plans, shall be audited 
by the proper officers of the Treasury Department. 

The following extmcts from the report of th(? building commission, 
submitted January 19, 1880, give a summary of the building opera- 
tions for 1879: 

Anticipating the early action of Congress in the premises, the Board of Regents, 
on the 17th of January, 1879, adopted the following resolution: 

**i?<v»o/rff/. That the executive (!onimittee of the Board, or a majority thereof, and 
the Secretary l)e, and they are hereby, authorized and enii)owored to act for and in 
the name of the Board of Regents in carrying into effect the provisions of any act of 
Congress that may be passed providing for the erection of a building for the National 
Museum." 

Accordingly, on the 7th of March, 1879, Hon. Peter Parker and (ien. W. T. Sherman, 
the resident members of the executive committee, with the Sei-retary, met in the office 
of the Institution, and after organizing under the title of ** National Museum Build- 
ing Commission," of which Gen. W. T. Sherman was chosen chairman, proceeded 
to adopt su(!h measures as in their opinion appeareil best calculated to realize, with 
the least possible delay, the intention of Congress. 

The committee at the outset invited Gen. M. C. Meigs, Quartermaster-General 
U. S. Army, to act in the cajmcity of consulting engineer to the commission, and 
also st^lected Messrs. C'luss & Schulze, whose plans for the new building were those 
approved by ('Jongress, as sui)eriutending architects. Mr. Daniel Leech was appointed 
secretary of the commission. 
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To remove as far as possible any doubt as to the sufficiency of the appropriation 
for a building in accordance with tlie plans approved by (V^npn^ss, Mr. Edward 
Clark, Architect of the Capitol, and ( General Meigs, after carefully considering the 
provisional estimates of the architects, informed the commission that in their opinioq 
the amount was sufficient for the purpose. 

To obtain a clear understanding of the intent of Congress in making the appro- 
priation, as well as to ascertain how far, if desirable, the commission might be 
authorized to depart from the plans before the Committees of Public Buildings and 
Grounds when the act was passed, the chairmen of the respective committees (Hon. 
H. L. Dawes and Hon. Philip Cook) were consulted; whereupon these gentlemen 
officially informed the commission "that, provided the general design be retained, 
it was not their intention, nor that of their committees, to confine the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to the minor details of the aforesaid plans, 
but to authorize any modifications that might appear to them desirable in the interest 
of economy or for the better adaptation of the building to its object'* 

On ascertaining that the appropriation could be made immediately availSible under 
^he clause directing that the accounts should be audited by the proper officers of the 
Treasury Department, the Secretary of the Treasury was, on the 27th of March, 
requested to designate some one of his force to act as disbursing officer. Accord- 
' ingly Maj. T. J. Hobbs, disbursing clerk of the Department, was selected, and pay- 
ments were authorized to be made by him on vouchers approved by the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution as provided for in the following resolution: 

" Resolvedf That the commission appointed by the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution to superintend the construction of a new fireproof building for the 
National Museum hereby authorize Prof. S. F. Bainl, Secretary of the Institution, to 
act as their agent to approve for payment by Thomas J. Hobbs, all bills for services and 
supplies from such funds as are placed in the hands of the latter by said commission 
for such purposes, and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby respectfully requested 
to instruct Thomas J. Hobbs, disbursing agent, to pay any bills when thus certified 
and found to be otherwise technically correct." 

Having thus prepared the way to a commencement of active operations, specifica- 
tions were at cmce prepared and proposals invited for carrying on the work. Ground 
was broken on the 17th of April, 1879. 

The concrt»te foundations were begun on the 29th of April, and the brickwork of 
the walls on the 21st of May, the main walls \mng completed on the 1st day of 
November. 

In consequence of the low prices of the more important building mate.-ials, very 
favorable contracts were made, especially for the brick required and for the ironwork, 
since the price of iron advanced very materially within a few montlis from the date 
referred to. The same is true with regard to glass, bricks, and in fact almost all 
building materials. 

»»»»»»» 

The estimate of $250,000 for the (construction of a museum building did not include 
the heating apparatus. As the work ]>rogresseil, however, it became evident that all 
the underground piping for water, gas, and steam, at least, could be obtained from 
tho fund. 

In anticipation of an appropriation for the purpose, it was deemed best to obtain 
provisional bids for a steam-heating apparatus. Accordingly pro|M«als were invitetl; 
Firnt, for the underground pipet^; set^ond, for the lH)iler8; tliinl, for the radiators. 
The aggregate of the estimates for the thret* items varied ^rom $13,940 Ui $55,680. 

The lowest bid was rejet^teil on account of inade(iua(^y of the supply of lieat. The 
next to the lowest was that of Messrs. Baker, Smith & Co., for $19,768, which was 
actcepted, and a contract made for the underground pipes for $5,770. 

An appropriation of $30,000 lias l)een asked of Congress for the completion of the 
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heating iipi)aratiifi throughout, for the gaw and water fixtures and the electritr appa- 
ratus required for cloi^ks in the building, for signals, alarms, etc*. 

Before the building can be oecui)ied it must of course l)e furnished and fitted up 
with cases, of which, as might l3e exix'ctiKl. a large provision is rtHjuired. According 
to a calculation, the cases that will be needed, if place<l end to end, will extend to a 
distance of more than 8,00() feet, with a total of shelving surface of alH)ut 75,000 stpiare 
feet. The frontage of the cases will ])e over 14,000 feet, so that, allowing for the cross- 
ing from one case to another, a journey of at least 3 miles will Ik' nMpiired even to 
take a rursory glance at all the objects in the collection. 

The (juestion of the best material for the cases has not l)een ilefinitely settled, 
the choice lying l>etween iron and hard woo<l. In order to assist in determining this 
question satisfactorily, arrangements have ]x*imi made to obtain working i>lans of the 
ca.ses used not only in a number of museums in the Tniti'd State.**, esju'cially in ('am- 
bridge, Boston, and New York, but also in Kuroi>e. The new ])uilding now iM'ing 
erecte<l for the colleiitions of the. British Museum is one where it is sup})<»se<l the 
l)est experience has 1>een made use of in the plans of the castas, ami arrangements 
have been made to obtain coi)ies of the same. The new iron ca.ses of the national 
niuseum at Dresden are also under investigation. Iron is more expensive than wood, 
but involves less danger of decay, and there is also an especial advantage in the fact 
that the material may Ix' so much thinner as to increasi^ the interior space, while the 
ol)jects in the cases are less ol)s<ured. Of course it must not 1h» forgotten that the 
National Museum is exjK'cted to discharge its functions for an indelinite peritnl of 
years. 

The provision of Congress directed that the new buil<ling should be pliuvd to the 
eiu<t of the present Smithsonian edilice, at least 50 feet from its southeiu<tern corner. 
Thequestion was consi<leRMl of liaving the interval greater than this minimum, but it 
was found that this wonld involve tlieextensirm of the buiMing beyond tlie Innindary 
of the Smithsonian reservation and carry it to the unassigned portion of the s(|uare. 
.Vlthougii there was nothing in the act to prevent this encroachment, yet in view of 
the j)ossibility that the .«outhejistern j)ortion (►f the j>ublic land between Seventh and 
Twelfth streets would l)e required for some other i)urposes, perhaps for a Congres- 
sional Lil>rary, it was thought best to encroach uptm it as little as possible. 

In addition to its answering the j)urpos<' for which it wtus j)rimarily intended, it is 
confidently lH*lieve<l that the new National Museum building will exercise an 
important function in serving as a nuKlel for similar establishments elsewhere. 

Of course in a city where the cost of land is a matter of important consideration, 
the one-story plan can not always be carried out, the usual position of story above 
story iHiing ne<vssary to secure the desired space. Most colleges and universities, 
however, have ample gnmnds belonging to them, the occui)ation of which by large 
buihlings is allowable. Cnder such <*ircumstances the same amount of rirepro<»f 
space can be luul for from two-thirds to one-half the usual cost. 

The ollice of member of thebuihling commission has been by no meansa sinecure, 
weekly meetings having been hel<l, with scarcely an interruption, from tlie first 
organization, as shown by the full reports ke])t of the procee<lings. iieneral Meigs, 
as consulting engine<'r, until his recent departure on a tour of duty, was present at 
every mwting and continually aided tlie connnissicm by his advice, remlennl so 
valuable by his long familiarity with building ojK^rations on a large scale and with 
the whole cpiestion of the projwr c(m.stniction of contracts. lie visitcnl the grounds 
nearly every day and dost^ly inspecte<l the progress of the work. To him are also 
due valuable suggestions on the metluxls of c(n'ering the r<»ofs and on other details. 

Two .sii}>sequent reports were nmdo by the buildiiijif commission — one 
covering the year 1S80, th<». other 1881. In the.se the progress of the 
work and the dates of completion of imix)rtant parts of the building 
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were noted. The roofs were Hnished in April, 1880, and the phister- 
ing b}' the latter part of July. In the interest of economy in heating 
all outside windows were furnished with two piines of glass. Wooden 
floors were laid in 1K80 in all the halls, except the four courts, the 
four main halls or naves, and the rotunda. Congress was asked for 
an appropriation to defray the expense of a marble or tile floor for the 
naves and rotunda, and $2(),(MM) was allowed for this purpose, becoming 
availatile in the smnmer of 1S81. The rotunda was then supplied with 
a floor of encaustic tiles and the main halls with floors of mar})le tiles. 
The approaches to the building were construct<>d out of the original 
appropriation. 

The final reix)rt of the commission, dateil Jaimary 2, 1882, closes as 
follows: 

In closinj: this its thinl annual rt»iM»rt, the National MuHcuni l>uildin>; coinniisfiion 
conj^ratulatcH the Regents that the new building for the National Museum is so far 
conij)let4Hl an to 1k» ready for CKHMijmncy, and in now asking the Board to take charge 
of tlie e<iili(ii the commission Iwgs to refer to the imi)ortant faet that, while a build- 
ing is presente<l ecjual in every resjKH't tx) what w^as anti<*ipated in I'ase provision 
should 1h5 made for a<lditional quartt^rs for the national collections intrusttnl to the 
care of the Smitlisonian Institution, instead of incurring a deficiency, the fund has 
l)een so managed as to liave to its i!re<iit at the present moment an available balance 
of some thousands of dollars. 

Having fulfilltHl the duties with whit^h it was cliarged by your resolution of Janu- 
ary 17, 1879, the commission would res|H»ctfully iisk to Ikj <lischarge<l ancl to In* author- 
izinl to turn over to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution tlu* building itself, 
and to the Unitetl States Treasury whatever balance of money may. n»main after 
liquidating the last liability on account of the construction of the (nlifice. 

The appropriations which had been made for the* building were as 
follows: 

Building $250, lX)0 

Steam heating apparatus 25, (KK) 

Water, gas, and ele<'triir apparatus 12, 5()() 

Marble ami tile fi«K>ring 2<), IKK) 

SjKvial 8«»wer <M>nnection 1 , IKM) 

Total :n 5, 4(K) 

The subjects intended to be represented in the n(»w l»uilding were 
stilted by Secretary Baird, in his report for 1879, to Ix* as follows: 

The pericnl of complete installation of collwtions on hand an<l the o|K'ning of the 
building to the public will depend ui>on the amount of the appropriation and the 
rapidity with which the contractors may complete their work. The n<'W l»uilding 
will iHi devote<l more i»articularly to industrial exhibits, intendcMl to show the 
animal and mineral n»sources of the rniUnl States and their practical api»lirati(ms 
to the wants or luxuries of man. The department of anthropology will also l)e 
largely representtMl. How far natural history can fiml a place in tlu* building will 
dei)en<l uijon the spa<'e n»(|uire<l for the collections mentioned. It is ccmlidently 
exiHKtted that this building when finished will Ik? one of the most attractive c)l>je<!ts 
of the kiml extant and but little inferior to the lelebratiHl museums of foreign 
countries. 
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In his report for 1880 he says: 

I now have the pleasure of stating that the work has l)een in the greater part 
coiupletecl during the year 1880 and that a portion of the building is already occu- 
pied for its legitimate objects. 

The details of progress and completion w^ill be given in full in the report of the 
Iniilding committee and of the architect, to which I would refer. It will he sutii- 
cient to say here that the work has all been done within the estimates and that it 
promises to be even more suitable to its jmrpose than wiis anticipated. All the 
requirements in regiini to light and heat are fully met, and in this respect and in 
that of its slight cost in proportion to the spac^ obtained, the building is believed to 
have no parallel in the country. Including the building proper, the steam heating 
apparatus, the gas and water tixturew, and all their accessories, the t^ost has 
amounted to less than $8 i>er square foot of ground floor and to alwut 6 cents per 
cubic foot of entire cai)acity. 

The first use of the building was for the inauguml reception to 
President (lariield on March 4, 18S1, which was gmnted in accordance 
with the following resolution of the Regents at a meeting held on 
Deceni})er 8, 1S80: 

Whereas the new^ Museum building is unfinished and not ready for occupancy of 
the (iovernment collections, and whereas such a contingency will not again occur, 
and that no precedent is to 1x3 given for the use of the building for other purp)08es: 

Remlredj That the use oi the new National Museum building be granteil for the 
inaugural reception of the President of the rnite<l States on the 4th of March, 1881, 
and that the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution be authorized to make all 
necessary arrangements for this purpose. 

In 1881 Professor Baird stated that the building might then be con- 
sidei*ed as completed and ready for its final occupation by the various 
departments which have been assigned to it. Some small additions and 
altenitions were still required to })e made, hut they did not interfere 
with the general use of the structure. In the beginning certain office 
and laboratory (juarters were granted to the United States Geological 
Survey, (\specially in the northeast pavilion, and they continued to be 
so used for sevenil vears. 

It was soon n»cognized that the building was too small to provide all 
the necessary acccmmiodations, even though the Museum continued in 
jwssession of the same space in the Smithsonian building jus ])efore, 
and th(» inconv(Miience from this source increased rapidly with time. Jt 
thus also i-esulted that not all of the halls could })e used for exhibition 
purpos(»s as intended, and until lately some of them have always l)een 
cIoschI to the pulilic, that they might be employed for storage, for 
unpacking, or for workrooms. 

There have been from the l>eginning many changes in the jussign- 
ment of space to tlie different departments, but tninsfers from one 
building to the other have been few since the occupation of the newer 
s( ru(!ture. The clearing up of the exhilntion halls, which were never 
in as good condition as now, has })een mainly at»complished by the 
heroic method of sending large ijuantities of spe<'imens to outside stor- 
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age and by the fitting up of a few outside workrooms. Another factor 
in this direction has been the construction of a number of galleries, 
as explained below. 

Secretary Baird says, in his report for 1882, that — 

The Museum building was received from the hands of the architects in so complete 
a state that but little remained to be done beyond the tinting of a portion of the 
walls and the filling up of some of the alcoves with canvas frames, etc. There is 
yet much to be done, however, in the construction of the necessary cases for the 
accommodation of collections. 

The building of cases has, in fact, never ceased, for, while the more 
urgent needs were early supplied, cases of one description or another 
have been added from year to year. Many cases used at national 
expositions have been returned in so defaced a condition that it has 
l)een necessary to reject or rebuild them, and cases of new and im- 
proved patterns have replaced many of the older ones. 

In 1883 Professor Baird remarks that the ''building continues to 
preserve the reputation it has acquired as representing the maximum 
of convenience and adaptation to its purposes with the minimum of 
original cost and expense for repairs;"" and in 1885 he states that the 
'M)uilding is in excellent condition and has required comparatively 
little in the way of repairs." 

After not many years, however, certain weak points began to 
develop, and these have been the cause of much concern and have 
necessitated almost continuous repairs, though seldom at great expense. 
The walls are essentially substantial, but the roof was constructed at too 
little cost and is far below the standard of the brickwork. Its weak- 
ness and incompleteness is evident both in the supporting framework 
and in the covering. The framework has given way in places under 
heavy falls of snow, and the covering has developed numerous leaks, 
most commonly about the breaks in the roof, but elsewhere as well, 
and the constant attention of one mechanic has been insuflBcient to 
keep these leaks under control. While it is intended soon to renew 
the worst of this covering, it is now quite certain that a considerable 
part of the roof mast be wholly rebuilt before many years. 

The leaks from the roof have so constantly defaced the inside walls 
of the naves and courts that only recently has it been deemed jidvisa- 
ble to repaint them, a work which was mainly accomplished during 
1902 and 1903, and which has greatly improved the appearance of the 
exhibition halls. 

The principal other changes in the interior of the building, in the 
nature of permanent improvements, have been the replacement of the 
wooden Hoors with cement, the building of galleries in nearly all 
the halls, and the addition of some skylights. The first has improved 
])()th the conditions and the appeanmce of the halls, and as the floors 
were without proper foundation the former wooden covering was 
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inadequate to keep out the moisture or impurities from the soil. The 
galleries have materially increased the amount of spat*,e, and the new 
skylights were rendered necessary by their introduction. These fea- 
tures may be briefly referred to as follows: 

In some of the preliminary drawings for the museum building a tier 
of galleries is shown in each of the exhibition halls, but in the plans as 
finally adopted and presented to Congress these features were not 
represented. The height of the several halls, however, was made 
sufficient to permit of their introduction at any time. In view of the 
failure to secure early action by Congress toward the erection of a 
third building, it was decided to urge the construction of these gal- 
leries, in order that some additional space might be acquired. The 
entire sum needed for such a purpose was not requested at once, but 
the estimates for 1893, 18JM, 1895, and 1890 each contained an item of 
$8,000. These failed to receive favorable consideration by Congress, 
but the amount named was appropriated in the sundry civil a(^t for 
1897, and other appropriations followed, namely, ^,000 in 1898, 
$10,000 in 1899, and $5,000 in 1902, making a total of $31,000 for this 
purpose. From this amount galleries were erected in all the halls, 
courts, and ranges, except the north hall and the northeast and east- 
north ranges. In the southeast range the galleries have been extended 
so as to form a complete second floor. Though intended primarily 
for exhibition purposes, it has been necessary to assign certain of the 
galleries to the storage of reserve collections and as workrooms, as 
elsewhere explained. 

The only su})stantial floors laid in the beginning were those in the 
rotunda and the four main halls, as already described, the former 
being of encaustic tiles, the latter of marble scjuares. The remaining 
floors in all parts of the main building were of wood. The latter 
were allowed to remain until thoroughly worn out, being gradually 
replaced by more dural)le material. These changes began in 1891 and 
were not completed until 1900. The first of the new floors, and, in 
fact, the greater number, were constructed of cement, granito, and 
granolithic; the last four were made of termzzo pavement, small 
irregular pieces of marble, laid in cement, and are the most satisfac- 
tory, in appearance at least. 

The other work of repair and alteration, conducted at the expense 
of the general appropriation for this puri)ose, need not be analyzed 
here. It has produced, as a whole, many marked improvements, 
though for the most part it has been directed toward maintaining the 
building in as fair a condition as the funds have permitted. 
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NATIONAL MUSEUM BUILDING. 

DESCRIPTION. 

In describing the present Museum building,'' the architects, Messrs. 
Cluss & Schuke, spoke of it as follows: 

A modernized Romanesque style of architecture was adopted for the new building 
in order to keep up a relationship with the Smithsonian building, which is designed 
in Nonnan, a variety of this style. To motlemize this style was found necessary 
on account of the different building material, and to do justice to the puri)08e8 of the 
Imilding with its moiiem demands of perfect safety and elwgance of constniction, of 
greatest possible available floor space, of easy comnmnications, efticient drainage, a 
well-calculated and pleasing admission of light, free circulation of air, and all other 
hygienic dicta. 

The external architecture is based upon the general arrangement of the interior, 
and shows plainly the prominence of the four naves and the careful management of 
the light for the central portion of the building*. The main entrances are in the 
centers of each facade between two lofty towers of 86 feet height, which act as but- 
tresses for the naves. Between the towers, and rece<ling from the doorways, there 
are Iftrge arched windows set with ornamented glass, and above those the gables of 
the naves are formed ; they contain inscription plates, and are crowned by allegorical 
groups of statuary. The group over the northern gable, designed by C. Buberl, of 
New York, alrea<ly in position, introduces Columbia as the protectress of science and 
industry. * * * 

On the whole, the one-story plan which has prevailed among experts ever since 

he Paris exhibition of 1867 has been adopte^l. But by the introduction of upper 

stories on those outlying sections resen^eil for offices, ample office room has been 

secure<l without encroaching materially upon the floor space within the sc^uare of 

:{00 teet to which the building was primarily limite<l. 

Whatever may be the style of architecture represented, the exterior 
of the building can not lay claim to dignity of appearance or to any 
degree of esthetic merit, although by a synnnetrical arrangement of 
towers and pavilions some relief is given to the low outer walls, and, 
viewed a short distance off, the tops of the former mingle with the 
roofs and lantern skylights to produce a not unpicturesque, though 
crude, effect. The walls are of brick, the roofs principally of iron 
and slate. The former were well constructed, and should long remain 
in good condition, but the latter w^ere early found to be, in greater 
part, unsuita]>le and insecure. These defects were largely due to the 
smallness of the appropriation, only $250,000, which did not permit 
of the best class of workmanship and material, and the failure to pro- 
duce a better architectural effect can probably also })e accounted for 
in the same way. 

Tlie interior is plain, and its walls are frequently defaced through 
tlie imperfections of the roofs, but the many criticisms which, from 
the beginning, have y)een directed against the arrangement of the 
building are entirely unwarninted. For the purpose for which it 
wjis erected, the exhibition of specimens, it probably has no superior 
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in thia country and few, if any, abroad. The critics have simply con- 
founded cheapness and crudeness with inadaptation to purpose. It is 
a square building of a single story, consisting of four large naves 
and a central rotunda in the shape of a Greek cross, with ranges and 
covered couiis filling in the corners, so as to produce a solid or 
continuous stnicture every part of which, under the original plan, 
was well lighted. The ranges have large windows, and the naves and 
courts both skj^lights and clerestor\' windows. It is the plan so often 
adopted for exposition buildings, and also at times for permanent 
structures, and is csi>ecially convenient to the visitor, in that he has 
no stairs to climb. There has at no time in the past been any difficulty 
in so installing the display collections that they could be distinctly 
seen and the labels read. Within a few yeai's, however, galleries have 
been built in nearly all the halls, as it was necessary to increase the 
amount of space. The height of the halls has permitted this to be 
done without injury to the genenil effect, but to some extent the light- 
ing has been interfered with, though not so much but that it can be 
remedied. 

This building was planned, as above stated, essentially for exhibi- 
tion purposes. The space available for laboratories and storage 
quarters, however, is wholly inadequate, though convenient and well 
lighted. This may be considered as one of the main defects of the 
interior, as it is the onp most noticeable to the specialist who wants 
working room, and seldom refers to the exhibition series. A remedy 
for this condition, recommended and urged upon Congi'ess by Pro- 
fessor Baird, was the erection of a smaller tireproof building nearby, 
entirel}'^ for laboratory and stomge needs, and especially for the safe- 
guarding of the alcoholic collections. His ideas were never carried 
out, but it is hoped that in the new ])uilding all of these requirements, 
will be provided. 

The iMiilding has, moreover, served an excellent purpose as an 
object lesson, sinc(* the experience gained in its construction and fur- 
nishing, and in the installation of its collections, has been invaluable 
in th(» preparations for the newer structure. It will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be occupied for many years to come, and its complete repair 
will pro})al>ly be undertaken as soon as the nc»w })uihling is tinished. 

The l»uilding under description stands on the southeast (rorner of the 
reservation gnuited to the Smithsonian Institution by the f undanuuital 
act of 1840, and, in fact, overreaches its eastern f>oundary to al)out 
the extent of the width of Ninth street SW. Its north or front face is 
about on a line with th<» south face of the Smithsonian building, from 
which its nearest corner is distiuit about 50 feet, while its rear face 
adjoins the sidewalk on B street south. 

The main part of the building is about 300 feet square and one story 
high throughout, though of very different elevations. In the center 
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of each front, at the sides of the entrance, are two tall towers, and at 
the corners are large pavilions, all of which project about 12i feet 
from the main walls, thus making the extreme linear dimensions of 
the building about 325 feet. The amount of ground covered is 97,786 
square feet, or about 2i acres. 

The primary feature of the plan consists of four naves or main 
halls, the largest in the building, which radiate in the form of a Greek 
cross from a central rotunda to the towers above mentioned. Follow- 
ing the outer walls and extending from the naves to the pavilions are 
a series of eight ranges, two on each side. This arrangement leaves 
four courts, inclosed by the naves and ranges, which are roofed over 
and form parts of the actual building. There are, therefore, 17 halls 
in the body of the building,- all designed for exhibition purposes. 
These halls are separated by heavy brick walls, having numerous 
broad arched openings reaching nearly to the ceiling. The lower part 
of these openings both from the floor and from the galleries are filled 
in with cases or screens, except where needed as passageways. The 
main halls open broadly into the rotunda. There is one entrance into 
each court, and one at each end of the several ranges for the circula- 
tion of the public. 

The central rotunda attains the greatest height. It is octagonal 
below, with a maximum diameter of 65 feet, and is surmounted by a 
16-sided polygon, 67 feet in diameter, which contains a tier of large 
windows, and is covered with a slate roof rising to a central lantern. 
The height is 77 feet on the side walls, and 108 feet to the top of the 
lantern finial. The four main halls, extending from the inner walls of 
the towers to the rotunda, are 117 feet long by 65 feet wide, their 
height being 42 feet to the top of the side walls, and 56 feet to the 
ridge of the roof. The courts are about 63 feet square and of the 
same wall height as the main halls. The ranges are all a little less than 
50 feet wide. Those on the north and south sides of the building are 
89 feet long, and those on the east and west sides 63 feet long, the 
lesser length of the latter being due to extensions from the adjoining 
pavilions. They are covered with lean-to roofs, their interior height 
being 26i feet at the outer walls and 31 feet at the inner. 

The several divisions of the building are clearly indicated on the 
exterior by the unequal heights of the walls and roofs. A description 
of these features as seen when approaching the north front will answer 
for the other sides, as all are essentially alike. In the center of the 
north front is the main entrance, bordered by a tall, arched frame- 
work of Ohio sandstone. Above and back of the entrance are the face 
and gable end of the north hall, reaching to a height of about 55 feet 
above the ground, bearing a stone plate with the inscription "National 
Museum, 1879,"' and surmounted by an allegorical group of statuary 
representing Columbia as the protectress of science and industry. At 
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each side of the entrance is one of the towers above mentioned, about 
27 feet square and three stories high, topped by a steep roof, with 
small dormer windows toward the base. The extreme heights of these 
towers is 85i feet to the top of the finial. 

Extending on each side from tlie towers to the corner pavilions are 
curtain walls, 27^ feet high and 87 feet long, with seven broad, arched 
windows, 8 feet 10 inches wide and 18 feet 7 inches high, the glass in 
the latter being arranged in three vertical series. Between the win- 
dows are narrow buttresses, uniting above in arches. The pavilions 
are about 4<> feet square and 8(5^ feet high to the eaves, the roofs being 
much low(»r and flatter than on the towers. They are divided into 
three stories, besides a basement, each lighted by eight large, arched 
windows, except the upper story, which has three small windows 
grouped in the center on each side. The top of each pavilion has a 
large lantern skylight. 

From the curtiiin walls the lean-to metal roof rises over the ranges 
with moderate slope, and abuts against the higher walls of the courts 
and main halls, both of which have a row of clerestory windows on 
each side facing the mnges, those of the main halls extending back only 
as far as the courts. The courts have a large sipiare lantern, from 
whicli the roof descends on all four sides to the level of the gutters on 
the main halls. The main halls have plain hip roofs about the same 
height as those of the courts, with elongate lantern skylights in the 
middle. The dome of the rotunda, as before explained, rises al)ove 
all other portions of the roof, being the most conspicuous feature of 
the top of the building. All the roofs are covered w ith slate except 
those of the ranges, which are of tin. The slates are nailed to small 
pieces of wood, fitted into small L-shaped pieces of iron, and the plas- 
ter of the ceiling is laid directly upon the rough inner surface so 
formed. Besides the lanterns before mentioned, a number of small 
skylights and ventilators have been built over some of the ranges and 
courts, especially where the recently constructed galleries have inter- 
fered with the lighting. 

The entire framework, as well as the inner sheathing of the roofs, 
are exposed to view, this ])lan having been follow(^d in the interest 
of economy. The roofs of tin* main halls, the rotunda, and the courts 
are supported by iron trusses of the Pratt patt(M-n ; those over the 
ranges by triangular girders of rivited angle iron. In 1894 some of 
the purlines in the main halls near the rotunda began to buckle and 
were reenforced with angle iron. By liK)0 all of the iron work over 
the main halls had begun to show signs of weakness, caused by alternate 
expansion and contraction, thus producing man}' leaks in the slate 
covering, and the entire framework was accordingly braced and 
strengthened by means of angle st(M^I. The woodwork about the lan- 
terns was also replaced by iron, and other improvements were made. 
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The inner surface of all the roofs was originally covered with a thin 
coat of plaster. In the ranges the metal top was underlaid by fireproof 
gratings, to which the plaster was applied. As the keying proved 
insufficient or the plaster not strong enough, large pieces began to 
give way at the very beginning, and to eliminate this source of danger 
all the plaster was removed in the ranges, leaving the gratings uncov- 
ered. After being painted, however, the appearance of the ceiling 
proved not to be out of keeping with its surroundings. In one range 
the ceiling was at the same time covered with corrugated iron, leaving 
an air space between it and the tin roof above, and it was thought by 
the architects that this arrangement would tend to regulate the tem- 
perature of the halls. Nothing further, however, has been done in 
this direction. 

Through failure to secure additional space by the erection of a new 
building, galleries began to be added in the present building in 1896, 
and their construction was continued from year to year until 1902. 
They are now contained in all the halls except the north hall and the 
north-east and east-north mnges, while in the south-east range they 
have been united so as to form a complete second story. The main 
entrances to the galleries are from the rotunda, and nearly the entire 
series may be traversed without descending to the floor. The width 
of the galleries is from 10 to 14 feet and their height above the floor 
li) feet. Thej' are of very simple construction, consisting of plain 
iron pillars and girders, with brick archways and cement floors. The 
areA gained by this meuns has amounted to 25,828 square feet. 

All of the masonry of the exterior walls above ground, except as 
noted below, is of red brick laid in black mortar, with numerous hor- 
izontal courses of black brick, and a considerable quantity of buff 
brick in courses and designs to relieve the monotony of color. A 
number of blue brick were originally employed in connection with 
the buff, but they were subsc(|uently painted black. There is a base 
course of granite around th'e entire building, but the window sills, 
copings, etc., are of gray Ohio sandstone. 

The interior walls are plastered in a sand finish, and were originally 
covered with a gray water-color paint, poorly adapted as a Imckground 
for installation. The exhibition cases have been mainly constructed 
with mahogany frames, for which maroon was found to be a most har- 
monizing and effective surrounding, and since about 1883 most of the 
walls have been painted this color to a height of about 12 feet from 
the floor, the original color remaining for the most part above. The 
only decorations were stenciled figures on the walls of the rotunda 
and over the archways at the inner ends of the main halls. In 1902, 
however, experiments were made looking to a change of color, with 
what is regarded as very satisfactory results. The colors used in the 
main halls and courts are a light red to a height of 15 feet, followed 
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by a deep ivory, the ceilings being of a lighter ivory. In the rotunda 
the colors range from olive below to ivory al)ovc, with stencil decora- 
tions as shown in the plates. This color scheme has not been extended 
to the ranges, which have been repainted from time to time in various 
colors. 

In connection with the original construction of the building, though 
under a special appropriation, a floor of encaustic tiles was hiid in the 
rotunda, and floors of marble scjuares of various colors in the four 
large halls or naves. The marble tiling is surroiuidcd by a frieze of 
dark-blue slate, of sufficient width to bridge the ducts containing the 
steam pipes, wires, etc., while around the frieze is a border of ]mrti- 
colored Portland cement. The floors in all the other halls were con- 
structed of yellow pine, partly in preparation for the (.Tarficld inaugu- 
ml ball of March 4, IHSl, out of the local fund for that ])urpose. 
These floors were laid ujx)n a concrete base and begjin to decay after 
a very few years, requiring frequent and extensive rei>airs. In isj)! 
it became necessary to replace several of them with more su))stantial 
material, and this continued down to lSi)8, when the last of the wooden 
floors disappeared. The substitutes have b(*en cement, gmnito, and 
finally terrazzo, the last Iwing th(* most pleasing and apparently the 
most durable. Other floor changes have consisted in the laying of 
mosaic pavements in the vestibules of the main entnmce and the north- 
west entrance. In the pavilions and towers the different stories are 
separated by arches of brick and concrete, supported by iron beams, 
the floor covering being of Florida j)ine. Thus the building has been 
rendered essentially fireproof in all parts of its construction. 

An octagonal fountain basin, 20 feet in diameter, composed of a rim 
of molded polished granitt^. and cement floor, occupies the middle of 
the rotunda. From its center rises the original plaster model of the 
goddess of liljerty which, in bronze, surmounts the Dome of the 
United States Capitol. 

As before stjited, the building was constructed with four main 
entrances, one at the center of each front, l)ut only two of these are 
now used as such, that on the north side being for the pu]>lic and that 
on the east side for the delivery of supplies and specimens. The 
entrances on the south and west have been closed and, together with 
the adjacent space, converted into headcfuarters for the departments 
of biology and anthropology', respectively. There is also a small 
entrance on the south side of the northwest pavilion leading directly 
to the administrative offices. 

The north, or main, entrance has two sets of double doors of black 
walnut paneled with heavy plate glass, the large arched space above 
l)eing tilled in with a latticework of walnut set with glass. In front 
of the entrance is a mosaic platform, bordered by granite coping, and 
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approached by four low granite steps 37 feet long, which are flanked 
by molded base blocks carrying large candelabra. 

The smallness of the original appropriation prevented the construc- 
tion of a baHement under the main building, which would have added 
a large amount of space for atomge and workrooms. Small cellars 
were built, however, under the southwest imvilion for the heating 
boilers and the supply of fuel and under the northwest and northeast 
pavilions for miscellaneous storage. Advantage was taken of the 
changes in the heating plant in 1901 to construct an underground tun- 
nel, leading from the northwest pavilion of the Museum building to 
the east wing of the Smithsonian building, primarily to convey the 
heating pipes, electrical conduits, etc., but of suitable dimensions to 
serve as a passageway for individuals, being 70 feet long, 5 feet wide, 
and 7 feet high. It has proved of great convenience in stormy weather, 
but fills a much more important purpose at night by giving the small 
watch force a ready means of communication l:)etween the two buildings. 

The building is exceedingly well lighted, considering its solid, one- 
story construction. The ranges are amply provided with large win- 
dows, the higher naves and courts have both skylights and clerestory 
windows, and the naves also receive much light from the large win- 
dows between the central towers. The exhibition collections can, 
therefore, as a rule, be readily seen, though the galleries are responsible 
for the creation of some dark places which did not formerly exist. 
The lighting of the rooms in the towers and pavilions is also excellent. 
The windows are pi'actically all of the same general pattern, and in 
the beginning all were glazed with double panes of glass, the better 
tj retain the heat in winter, but about half of these double panes in 
the towers and pavilions have been made single. Ventilation is pro- 
vided for by means of movable panes of glass in the side windows and 
lanterns, many sashes being pivoted in iron f mmes for that purpose, 
and also in places by ventilators in the roof. 

In 1881 the Museum was presented by the Brush P]lectrical Compan}' 
with a number of storage cells and a dynamo suitable for operating 
between 30 and 40 incandescent and l()-candle power lamps in the 
lecture hall when evening meetings were held. In 1895 the basement 
of the south tower of the Smithsonian Institution was furnished with 
a gas engine and dynamo of sufficient |)ower to maintain a small system 
of incandescent lamps in the Smithsonian offices and in a number of 
workrooms and other dark places in l>oth buildings. This plant was 
totally inadequate for the requirements, however, and Congress 
appropriated $3,500 in 1901, and $5,00<> in 1902, for a complete instal- 
lation of electric wires and fixtures throughout the Museum building, 
which was practically finished in the latter year, the work l>eing done 
by employees of the Museum. This installation extends to the public 
halls, offices, laboratories, storerooms, and workshops, but in the 
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Smithsonian building it reaches only some of the oflBces and corridors, 
a few storerooms, and the dark center of the main exhibition hail. 
The current for lighting is taken from the mains of one of the city 
companies at the southwest corner of the Museum building. On only 
a few occasions has the entire Museum building been lighted at night, 
and regular night opening for the public can not be undertaken without 
an additional appropriation to cover the extra expense of electric 
current and watchmen. 

All of the cases in the exhibition halls containing especially valu- 
able specimens, as in the historical and gem collections, are supplied 
with electric burglar alarms. There is also a system of electric call 
l>oxes distributed through both buildings, which must be visited every 
hour during the night watches, any failure to perform this service 
being at once automaticallv announced at the office of the Mutual Dis- 
trict Messenger Company in the city. For the prompt conduct of 
business it has likewise been found necessary to make extensive use of 
the telephone system for communication between offices in different 
parts of the Imilding and with the city. 

The heating of the Muscuun building was until 11)01 accomplished 
])y means of four (lO-horsepower steam boilers. In the latter year 
tliese were re])laced by two LSO-horscpower high-pressure tubular 
boilers, whose capacity is sufficient to heat both of the large buildings 
and the smaller adjacent buildings on the Mall. The boiler room is in 
the basement of the southwest pavilion. There are also two boilers of 
48-horsepower in the basement of the Smithsonian building, which 
can be used in case of emergency. The new plant is ver\' satisfactory, 
and much more economical than the old one. 

Soon after the Museum building was completed, the north-west range 
was set apart as a temporary lecture hall, being furnished with a plat- 
form, lantern screen, and several hundred folding chairs. This was 
one of the smaller ranges, and proving inadequate for the require- 
ments, its tittings, somewhat improved, were transferred to the west- 
north range, which continued to bo assigned to this purpose, though 
sometimes used for the preparation of exhibits, until the increasing 
demands for exhibition space caused it to be tui'ned over to the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology. It was found, however, practically essential 
to have some place for scientific meetings, and by placing material in 
storage it became possible to vacate for this purpose the east-north 
range, immediately to the east of the main entrance, and thus equally 
as convenient as the former range. The hall remains in a condition 
suitable to be turned over to exhibition uses at any time, but its 
fixtures for lecture purposes are more permanent in character than 
before. The walls and ceiling have been painted in several tints of 
green. There is a large speaker's platform and a lantern screen, and 
on the opposite side a smaller platform or balcony, where the lantern 
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can be permanently installed. Movable armchairs are used for seats, 
and a series of screens are in readiness to reduce or enlarge the lecture 
space, according to the requirements. The furniture is entirely of 
oak. The preparation of this new lecture hall was accomplished in 
1901, under a special Congressional appropriation. 

The three floor rooms of the east tower south of the entrance, with 
a slight addition for kitchen purposes, were utilized for a lunch room 
until 1901. In that year, however, the addition referred to was 
extended southward to a total length of 77 feet, thus somewhat enlarg- 
ing and improving the conditions, but there is no way of providing a 
suitable lunch room in the present building, important as this feature 
is to the employees and to such visitors as spend much time about the 
Museum. 

In connection with the plans of the building (pp. 299-302) a list is 
given of the halls and of all the rooms contained in the several towers 
and pavilions, together with their sizes and an explanation of the uses 
to which each is put. The exhibitions in geology and in anthropology, 
except the single division of archaeology, are entirely in this building. 
In biology only the mammals, reptiles, fishes, and comparative anat- 
omy are represented here, the remaining divisions being provided for 
in the Smithsonian building. All of the galleries as well as the halls 
were designed for exhibition purposes, but three or four of the former 
are now used for storage, and one for the library. The administra- 
tive oflSces and the headquarters for the three scientific departments 
are in this building, as well as most of the scientific laboratories. 

BUILDING FOR THE ALCOHOLIC COLLECTIONS. 

Professor Baird stated in his report for 1884 that— 

The presence of alcoholic specimens in large numbers, so important in a scien- 
tific point of view, greatly endangers the safety of museum buildings and their con- 
tents, and most of the establishments in Europe have lately taken the precaution to 
construct separate buildings peculiarly adapted for the purpose. An application was 
made at the last session of Congress for an appropriation to put up a similar build- 
ing in the grounds of the Institution, but it was not acted upon favorably. 

The estimate was as follows: 

For the erection of a fireproof brick storage building east of the National Museum, 
for receiving, unpacking, assorting, and storing the natural-history collections of the 
Government, to replace the wooden structures now used for the purpose, $10,000. 

The estimates were renewed for 1886 and 1887 in the following 
terms: 

For the erection of a fireproof building for storing the alcoholic collections of the 
National Museum, $15,000. 

(Note. — The safety of the interior of the National Museum and the Smithsonian 
building is endangered by the large number of alcoholic specimens kept therein, and 
it is considered by public museums, both at home and abroad, very important to 
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have a st*i>arate building for their reception and preservation. There are at present 
no suitable a<:conimodation8 for these collections. ) 

In 1885 Secretaiy I^ird remarked that — 

Although the present building is practically fire})roof, yet should a fire be started 
in the vicinity of thej^e [the alcoholic] specimens it is i)robable that much damage 
would ])e done ))y the ignition of the many thousands of gallons of alcohol, and the 
destruction of the specimens and of the jars in which they are containwl. 

Again in 1.S8G he refers to the danger of the destruction not only of 
the alcoholic specimens themselves, hut of other near-by collections 
should fire break out among the former. All of these propositions 
failed to receive consideration and the matter was not renewed, as it 
was then expected to make provision for the alcoholic specimens in the 
proposed new Museum building. 

In cormection with the appropriations for ISDl), however, an esti- 
mate was submitted to Congress for a larger fireproof building to 
serve essentially the same purpose, fronting on B street south, between 
the National Museum and the Army Mediciil Museum, ap])ropriate in 
appearance to the former building. It was designed to be 130 feet 
long by 50 feet wide, and intended to be used for both workshops and 
storage [nirposes, thus replacing all of the temporary buildings then 
in use. It failed to leceive favorable action, however. The wording 
of the item was as follows: 

F'or tlie erection of a fireproof Iniilding for worknlioj) iin<l storage purposes for the 
National Museum, said ])»iildiiig to )>e constructed under the direction of the Sujht- 
intendent ()f the I^ibrary of Congress in acconlance with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, $50,000. 

TEMPORARY AND RENTED BUILDINGS. 

The crowded conditions in the Smithsonian and Museum buildings 
have necessitated the erection from time to time of small frame struc- 
tures on the Smithsonian and Armory scpiares, and the renting of build- 
ings south of B street south, for the requirements either of workshops 
and storage, or of the preparation of exhibits for ex]x>sitions. The 
use of the Armory building and the erection of a brick laboratory have 
already been referred to. 

In 1882 a shed was built to the wCvStward of the Armory building, a 
part of which was used for the shelter of Fish Conunission cars, and 
the remainder filled with the collections received from the permanent 
exhibition building in Philadelphia. A second shed was subsequently 
added for the purposes of the National Museum, but only one of these 
now remains and is utilized by the Museum. 

The large amount of work incident to the preparation of collections 
for the exhibitions at Cincinnati, Louisville, and New Orleans made it 
necessary to put up a special frame building, which was done at the 
expense of the exposition fund during the summer of 1884. It meas- 
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ured about 100 by 50 feet, and was located along B Street south, a 
short distance to the east of the Museum building. It was also made 
to serve for the temporarj^ storage of the material brought back from 
those exhibitions. Some small additions were made and a loft con- 
structed. It remained in use until 1887, when it was torn down and 
the materials of its construction were utilized elsewhere. During 
more or less of the period of its existence it furnished acconnnodations 
to the taxidermists, and osteologists, and to other preparators, includ- 
ing those of the Bureau of Ethnology. In it were also stored large 
quantities of specimens, especially geological and ethnological. 

In 1887 two low sheds were built along the south side of and close 
to the Smithsonian building, one on each side of the south tower, and 
extending nearly the entire length of each facade. They were con- 
structed largely of material from the building last above mentioned, 
and were both unsightly and dangerous in their proximity to the 
Smithsonian building. The west shed was at tirst cut up into 
seven workshops and storage compartments. The east shed was, for 
a time, given over to living animals, but when these were removed to 
the Zoological Park it was used for the storage of cases and supplies. 
Both sheds were more or less employed in the preparations for the 
World's Columbian Exposition at Chicago. Their removal was 
effected in 1898, under the provisions of an act of Congress giving 
$2,500 for the purpose. The material derived from them was used 
partly in building a shed at the Ninth street annex, referred to below, 
and partly in the erection of the so-called south shed on the Mall 
directly south of the south tower of the Smithsonian building. 

The National Zoological Park grew out of a small assemblage of 
living animals gathered at the National Museum. The first part of 
this collection was received from the West in 1887 and was installed 
in one end of the eastern of the two sheds along the south side of the 
Smithsonian. Additional specimens obtained in the early part of 
18S8 ma<ie it necessary to utilize the entire building for this purpose. 
Later in the 3^ear yards were constructed in the grounds south of the 
Smithsonian building for buffalo and deer, and several small- buildings 
were also erected. During 1891 the living animals were tmnsferred 
to the park, and the inclosures and buildings which they Inul occupied 
were all removed except the eastern shed and one small shed farther 
out on the grounds which was modified into a pjiint shop. 

In the winter of 1889-90 the first of the frame buildings now con- 
stituting the Astrophysical Observatory was erected south of the 
eastern end of the Smithsonian building. It was subsequently slightlj: 
enlarged, and three other smaller structures were added in 1893 and 
1898. The fence inclosing this cluster of buildings has recently been 
enlarged to afford some open-air space for experimental purposes, the 
extent of the area now covered being about 176 by 78 feet. 
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In 1SJI8 a f nime building of two storiea, called the ''south shodr ^vas 
>milt on the gn>undH »outh of the south tower of the SnuthsomiUi 
building, l>eing si'immted fi-om it by the roadway and a strip of lawn. 
It i8 ul)out 58 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 23 feet high to the eaves. It 
contains the taxidermists' lalx)ratories for niamuials and various work- 
shops. 

The only strueturos now standing on the Mall near tlie Smithsonian 
and Museum buildings are the laboi'atory and stable building, the south 
shed, and the buildings of the Astrophysieal Observatory. This clear- 
ing of the grounds, however, has only been rendered possible through 
the a[)propriation of funds by Congress for the renting of outside 
buildings, chiefly south of B street south, and not far distant from the 
Museum, as follows: 

Louisiana avenue near Tenth street NW., from March 15, 1S94, to 
June 80, 181*5, a period of fifteenth months and sixteen days, at S75 a 
month. 

A \mrt of the old Belt Line street-car stable, corner of B and Third 
streets 8\V., from July 1, 1S!»5, to March 81, 1S9G, nine months, at 
Jf75 a month. 

No. 481 Ninth street SW., from April 1 to June 80, ISIMI, three 
months, at ^75 a month; from Jul}' 1, 1SJ)G, to date, at SKtO.^u; a month, 
the increase being due to extensive improvements in buildings. 

No. 217 S(nenth street SW., August, 1S98, at *tM) a month: St^ptem- 
l>er 1, 1SI>.S, to June 80, hSlM>, ten months, at *l!iO a month; July I, 
1S1M>, to date, at *1H) a month. 

No. 818 Tenth street SW., August 1, 189S, to June 80, 11*01, thirty- 
iive months, at $50 a month; July I, ll>ol, to dat(», at #.S0 a month. 
The increased renbil in this case was due to the enaction of an addition 
to the original building. 

Rear of No. 1>15 Virginia avenue SW., August 1, 181)S, to June 80, 
1891), eleven months, at *50 a month: July I, ISDI), to date, at *80 a 
month. 

The total amounts paid animally for i-ental of the alK)ve buildings 
were, therefore, as follows: 

1894 $2(W.71 

1894-9') 900. (K) 

1 895-iH ) < KK). 00 

189«)-97 1 , 1H>9. 92 

1 897-98 1 , \mi. 92 

1898-iM» 4,;W9.92 

1899-UK)0 4,0;i<>.92 

1900-1901 4,0;i9.92 

l\m-'2 4, .-{99.92 

l902-:{ 4,:i99.92 
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The temporary buildings on the Mall and the rented buildings now 
used for the purposes of the Museum, together with the floor area 
occupied in each, are as follows: 

Square foot. 

Natural history laboratory and Htable, on Smithsonian {^rounds, bird taxider- 
mists on 8e(»ond floor 615 

South 8he<i, on Smithsonian groumls south of Smithsonian building, mammal 
taxidermists, l.CKK) square feet; tin shop, 340 1 , 400 

Frame shed adjoining building of U. S. Fish Commission on Armory square, 
for storage, as follows: Anthrop<jlogy, 5,562 square feet; biology, 1,318 
s«|uare feet; geology, 193 square feet 7, 073 

Museum Annex at 431 Ninth street SW., consisting of one brick building and 
several frame sheds. Rente<l. Use<l for st4:)rage, as follows: Anthropology, 
6,500 square feet; biology, 3,742 square feet; geology, 3,456 square feet; 
superintendence and miscellaneous, 7,431 square feet 21, 129 

Building 309-313 Tenth street SW. Rented. Utilized for storage and other 
purposes, as follows: AnthroiX)logy, 1,102 square feet; biology, 922 square 
feet; geology, 3,053 sc^uare feet; label office, 729 square feet; heating and 
power plant, 620 square feet 6, 406 

liuilding at 217 Seventh street SW. Rented. Utilized as a carpenter shop, 
3,3R7 square feet, and anthroix>logical workroom, 268 s(|uare feet 3, 655 

l^uilding in rear of 915 Virginia avenue SW. Rente<l. Utilized as a paint 
and glass shop 2, 925 

Total area 43 203 

NEW NATIONAL MUSEUM BUILDING. 
HISTORY. 

In his report for 1882 Secretary Baird discussed the inadequacy of 
the Museum building, then scarcely more than a year old,* to house the 
rapidly increasing national collections or to provide for the Museum's 
own activities and those of the Geological KSurvey, the latter at that 
tune })eing partly carried on under the same roof. It was proposed 
that a third building be erected on the southwest corner of the Smith- 
s(mian reservation for the geological and minemlogical divisions of the 
Museum and for the accommodation of the Geological Surve3\ Sec- 
retary Baird's remarks on this su))ject were as follows: 

Large and (Spacious as is the new Museum building, it has proved already inade- 
quate to the existing requirements of the National Museum. This building was 
designed primarily to accommcMlate the vast number of industrial and economical 
exhibits presented to the Unite<l States by foreign governments at the close of the 
Philailelphia Exi)osition of 187(). A si>ecial appropriation was made by Congn^ss for 
their transfer to Washington, and the annory building in the square l)etween Sixth 
and Seventh streets was assigned for their reception. It required nearly sixty large- 
sized freight cars to transport the mass. 

Before the building was coniplete<l in 1881 and available for its purposes, almost 
equally enormous additions had been made to the colie<!tions of the various Govern- 
ment exj^editions and of the Ethnological Bureau, which, together with many thou- 
sands of objects previously in charge of the Smitlisonian Institution, but for which 
there was no room in the old building, constituted a much larger mass than waa 
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originally estimated. It is well known that at the close of the Centennial Exi)08i- 
tion a company was organized to take charge of a large portion of the coUeclious 
exhibited on that occasion, and with these and such additional articles as might 
be obtained to establish what was known as the ** Permanent Exhibition *' in the 
main Centennial building, which covers nearly 18 acrey. This organization, after 
struggling for existence for several years, finally became unable to continue the effort 
and the collections in its charge were 8i)eedily scattered. Many of these had been 
presented to the National Museum with the understanding that they were to l)e left 
with the Permanent Exhibition Company for a period of at least a few years. Others, 
however, including many of the most valuable series, were obtained for the National 
Museum through the effort*! of Mr. Thonul^^ Donaldson. All these collections were 
carefully packed under his charjre and stored in a buil<ling erect e<l by him adjacent 
to the Centennial building. 

An appropriation was made l)y ('ongre^»*s to meet the cost of {Kicking, shipping to 
Washington, ami storing the collections in (piestion. AlH)Ut twenty cars were 
required to transjK^rt them. They are now contained in a wooden Iniildingacljacent 
to the armory, fliere l)eing absolutely no space for them in the National Museum. 

In ad<liti(ni to this a trabinet of at least double the ma;:nitu<le, made by the Insti- 
tute of Mining Kngineers and tle[>osited with the Pennsylvania Art Mus(»um of Phil- 
adelphia, has lH*en offere<l to the Government simply on the condition of transfer to 
Washington ami proj)er exhibition. This is an extremely important collection, illu- 
strating the mining resources and metallurjry of the Tniteil States and foreign coun- 
tries, and will constitute a most important addition to the means of instniction at the 
command of the (lovernment. An appropriation will l>e askt^l, and it is hojH'd 
obtained, for the purjK)se of transferring the colleetion t(> \VtL«»hingti)n; but some 
measures must W taken for its ultimate display. 

An even greater mass of atlditional material to Ix^providt^l for will be found in the 
industrial collections of the Unite<l States census of 18.S0, and in the collections of the 
U. 8. Geological Survey. The census collections embrace more j)artieularly the 
building stones of the country, the ores (esiiecially of the i)recious metals), the com- 
bustibles, such as coal, petroleum, etc., ami the forest timlnT. 

All these collecticms are of great magnitmle, representing as nearly as iH)8sible a 
full series from all parts of the country. They are carefully lal)el(Nl and recorde<l, 
and will he accompanieil by full descriptions. 

The building-stone collection is espe<'ially valuable, consisting, as it does, of many 
thousaiKls of samples of marble, granite, sandstone, and other substan(»es, for the 
most part dresse<l in 4-inch cubes, each of the faeces showing a different surface and 
treatment. 

It is not l>elieved that any establishcil quarry remains unrepresent^nl in this series, 
while many extremely valuable <lej>osits of ornamental and building stones are pre- 
sente<l therein for the first time. Preparations are in ))rogress for testing the strength, 
resistance to torsion an«l crushing force, and economical projxerties of all these sam- 
j)les. Tlie collection is n(>w so far advanced that when a ]»ul>lic building is to l)e 
erected either by the States or the General (icjvernment it will 1h' ])oa*<ible to show 
sjHH'imens of all the best building stones in the vicinity of the locality involveil, and 
to present all the nei'essary data as to availability, durability, cost of pnxluction, etc. 
Much use has already l)een made of the collection by the commissioners of State cajn 
itals, county court-houses, etc., as well as by agent« of the General Government. 

The collection of ores ma<le by the census agencies is also very extensive, that of 
iron \mng particularly large. Nearly every iron mine of any prominence in the 
United States has l)een visited and samples carefully seleirted by exi>erts. These 
have lietm analyze<l under the direction of Professor I*umpelly, and rej)orts presente<l 
as to their chemical and metallurgical pn^jKjrties ami economical value. All the 
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originals of this research are in charge of the Smithsonian Institution awaiting exhi- 
)>itiun. The Hame may be said of similar researches in regard to the ores of all the 
other metalp. 

The work of the U. S. Geological Survey, also of enormous magnitude— begun 
under Mr. Clarence King and continue<l under Maj. J. W. Powell — has resulted in 
the acH'umulation of neveral tons of 8i>ecimens of fossiln, rocks, minerals, oren, and 
the like. Very few of these can at j)resent l>e exhibittnl for want of the necessary 
spatv. The survey reciuires a large number of experts and assistants, and is at pres- 
ent very badly accommodate<l. Some twenty rooms in the new Museum building 
have Ix^n assignwl as quarters for the Director of the Survey and his a.»<sistants. 

This, however, causes great inconvenience to the other work of the Museum, and 
as the survey now occupies a large building in Washington, for which it pays con- 
siderable rental, and for want of quarters in Washington is obliged to scatter its 
stations over various parts of the United States, it is thought desirable to ask Con- 
gress for an appropriation to erect a set-on*! museum building corresponding in general 
character to the first, but on the opposite side of the scjuare, along the line of Twelfth 
strwt. 

This building it is proposed to devote almost entirely to the mineral department 
of the National M\uHnim; and when completeil to transfer to it everything of a gw)log- 
. ical an<l mineralogical nature, and also to prepare a portion of it especially for tlu» 
accommo<lation of the Geological Survey, which is at present so inconveniently pro- 
viiled for. By way of economy it is proposecl at first to constnict what will repre- 
sent the western side of the building, in w^hich office rooms and chemical and other 
laboratories can be provided for. 

It had l>een propose<l to ere(tt a separate building for tlie Geological Survey, di.«- 
conne<*ted from the National Museum; but there being no ground available for this 
])urpose, it was thought expedient to ask for an appropriation to furnish the require<l 
(|uarters on the Smithsonian reservation, which is at present ample for the puri>ose. 

On the 10th of April last the following bill was accordingly introduced into the 
House of Representatives and referre<l to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. The subject is still before that committee, and it is impossible to state 
what will be its fate during the present session. I would recommend action on the 
part, of the Board of Regents in this connei^tion, since long Ijefore the edifice can lx» 
complettMi the nee<l for it will ])ecome extremely urgent. 

"A BILL (H. K. No. 5781) for the erection of a fireproof building on the Houth portion of the Smitli- 
Honian reservation, for the accommodation of the United Stat4>H Geological Survey, and for other 
purposefl. 

** Be it enacted, ttc. That the sum of two hundred thousand dollars be, and hereby 
is, appropriate<l, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the erection of a fireprofif building on the south |M>rtion of the Smithsonian reserva- 
tion for the acc<»mmodation of the United States Geological Survey, and for other 
purposes: iVor/rf«/, That the consent of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
Ihj first obtaine<l therc»to, and that the building be under their direction when com- 
plete<l: And jyromded further y That the building l)e erected by the Archite<'t of the 
Capit<4, in acconlance with plans approved by the Director of the United Sta,tt»s 
(ieolijgical Survey, the Sec^retary of the Smithsonian Institution, and the Archite<!t 
of the Capitol acting as a board therefor.'* 

At the annual meeting of the Board of Regents on January 17, 
1883, Secretary Baird presented the report from which the above 
extract is taken, called attention to House ))ill 5781, introduced in 
April, J 882, and urged the necessity for speed}' lu^tion in relation to 
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an additional buildinj^ for the use of the Museum and the Geological 
Survey, whereupon the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved^ That the Board of Regents of the Snutlisonian InHtitution reitomuiend to 
Congress to enlarge the National Museum, bo as properly to exhibit the mineral, 
geologi(;al, and other col lections alrea<ly on hand and increasing ea<'h year, by the 
erection of a fireproof building on the southwest corner of the Smithsonian reserva- 
tion, similar in style to the present N tional Museum; and they request an appro- 
priation of $.S00,000 therefor, to W expended under the direction of the Regents of 
the Institution. 

It was also resolved — 

That the chancellor, Genenil Sherman, and the Secretary be, and they are hereby, 
authorized ami empowered to act fo and in the name of the Boanl of Regents in 
ciirrying into effect the provisions of any act of Congress which may be j>assed pro- 
viding for the erection of an additional building for the Nat onal Museum. 

Further strong reasons for the erection of an additional building 
were given in the report of Secretjiry Baird for 1S88, in which he 
says: 

No better illustration can l)e had of the increase in the (!olle<*tions of the National 
Museum than the fact that an atlditional builtling is urgently re<|uired for their 
proj)er accommodation, as explained in the last report (1882). 

In 1875 the collections then in charge of the Smithsonian Institution were comfort- 
ably accommoilated within the limits of (he Smithsonian building:, in rooms having 
an aggregate area of .S0,()()0 s<inare feet. They consisted i)rim'ipally of s])e<'imens of 
natural history an«l ethnology; conlined almost entirely to North Amerita, with tlu' 
exception of objects of J*olynesian manufa<-ture, forming j>art of the Wilkes coIUm'- 
tion. 

In 1875 an appropriation was made by Congress to enable the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and the Fish Commission to prepare an exhibit of objects illustrating the 
resources of the Unit4'<l States, as derived from the animal an<l mineral kingdoms, 
and, with the assistance of a spe<'ial appropriation to the Indian Bureau, of a collec- 
tion of North American anthropology. A large sum of money wjis exjx^nded in the 
preparation of this exhibit, which was forwarded to Philadelphia in 187G, and con- 
stituted a part of the (iovernment display which attracted imich attention. 

At the close of the Philadelphia exhibition very large donations were ma<le to the 
United States by foreign countrit's, including both the ollicial connnissioners ami 
individual exhibitors. Many <>bje(rts of nnich interest were contributed on the same 
O(;casion from .\merican (lisj)lays. These collections, tilling some lifty freight cars, 
were brought to Washington an<l were storetl for a time in the Armory Building, 
assigne<l by Congress for their reception. 

After several fruitless efforts, an appropriation of $250,0(K) was obtained for the 
purpose of putting up an inexjjensive edifice for the storage of these articles, and 
their transfer was begun in the autumn of 1881, but little more than two years ago. 

Since then large nund)ers of collections of very great importance have come to 
hand, chief among them l>eing the gatherings of the U. S. Geological Survey and of 
the Ethnological Bureiiu, made on a si'ale of unexampled magnitu<Ie and well 
befitting the operations of a nation like the UnitiHl States. The many scientific 
explorations, made either separately by the Smithsonian Institution or conjointly 
with the United States Signal Service or other bureaus or bo<lies, the work of the 
Fish C<»mmission, and the enormous aggregate of many smaller collections, have 
tended largely to increase the material to lx» provider! for. 
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In addition to this, the exhibition by the United 8tateH at T^mdon of illQstrations. 
of ity fisheries (the freight bulk of which amountec^l to not less than 24,000 cubic feet, 
and consisting, in very large part, of new objects and articles obtained at the 
ex[)en8e of the appropriations of Congress for that purpose) must also l)e provided 
for; as also the very valuable and exti'nsive collections in mineralogy, geology, and 
metallurgy made by the American Institute of Mining Engineers, and presented to 
the UnitiHl States, but stored in Phila<lelphia awaiting an appropriation for ita 
transfer. 

It may l)e stated in brief, therefore, that, at the present time, the vast building, 
finishcHl scarcely more than two years ago, is now tilled to overflowing; while there 
is additicmal material enough on hand Monging to the (fovernment t<i oc(!upy fully 
half of a setrond building of the same size, and with a prol)ability that the entire 
space will l>e retjuired l>efore the construction can )k» ac(!omplisheil, even supposing 
that it is begun at the earliest possible time. 

The Smithsonian Institution has always acted in hearty cooperation with the affili- 
ated scientific branches of the Government even where no official relation.ship 
existed, this ])eing nota1)ly the (tase in regard to the V. S. Geological Survey. This 
imiK)rtant Bureau, in the rapid incretise of its work, has been greatly hampered by 
want of the necessary accommoilations; and it was with much gratification that the 
Institution proffere<l a share of the new building t4) the Director, Major Powell, for 
the accommodation of his collections, and for the office and lalxiratory work. It 
was, however, unable to do as much as was desirable, owing to the inadequacy of 
quarters for the purjH)se. 

Should an appropriation be made for the new building, for which the Board 
authorized application to Congress, it is intended to share it with the Geological Sur- 
vey so that it may have all the facilities require<l for its important work. 

It will Ixj rememl)ertHl that Congress in the act of 1846 set asi<le for the use of the 
Smithsonian Institution 20 acn»8 in the southwest corner of the square liounded by 
Seventh and Twelfth streets and north and south B streets, the center of the Smith- 
sonian building lx»ing exactly in the middle of the stjuare. It was in the southeast 
quarter of this reservation that the new Museum building w^as erecttnl, forming a 
very unsymmetrical annex to the original Smithsonian 1)uilding. It is now proposed 
to take the southwest corner of the reservation for the new edifice, which, when 
completed, will l)e essentially of the general character of the prt»sent Museum V)uild- 
ng, and will restore the projK'r architectural Imlance. 

Congress has now l)ei»n aske<l to make an appropriation for one wing of this new 
building to l)e spe<;ially fitted for the usi? of tlu^ otficers and laboratories of the 
National Museum and of the Geological Survey; and, if the amount can l>e obtained 
at the pn«ent sessicm, oocuj)ation of the building can l»e assure<l within eighteen 
months from the commencement of oi)erations. The vacating of the rooms now 
occupied by the Geological Survey will also furnish much-needtKl accommodation to 
the Museum; possibly enough until the remainder of the building can Ik* provided 
for. The j»roiK>sed wing, however, will be comj)lete in iti*elf, architecturally, and 
will not involve any luidition for its proper hannonious effc^ct. 

The following estimate, based upon the reeoiiimendation to Congress 
jilK)ve referred to, was submitted in 1888 for consideration with the 
appropriation bills for 1886, but failed to l)e reported to either House: 

Construction, in a fireproof manner, of an additional museum building, to receive 
the collections an<l laboratories in chemistry, geology, mineralogy, metallurgy, taxi- 
dermy, etc; and for the offices and lal)oratories of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
to be erected imder the direction an<l supervision of the Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, on the southwest cromer of the grounds of the Smithsonian Institution, 
S200,000. 
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• From 1882 until the present time the necessity for a new building 
has never ceased to be the subject of greater or less attention by the 
Regent*5 and the Secretary. In 1885, after noting the previous steps 
taken, Professor Baird remarked: 

The need is now much greater than before, as there is enough material in tlie way 
of vahiable specimens of t^cononiical interest to fill a 8econ<l building tlie size of tlie 
present one. This unexhibited surphis is now stortnl in several buildings, some in 
Washington and some elsewhere, andcon.si8t"^of iuijK)rtant illustrations of tlie econom- 
ical geology, metallurgy, au<l other resources of the Ignited States. In addition to 
what has Ix'en on han<l for some time, very large collections were ])resente<l to the 
Government at the New Orleans exhibition, which eud)race<l a great deal of intrinsic 
value as well as of popular and scientific intert^st. It is earnt»stly to l>e hoi>e<l that 
this requirement will be met by Congress by the s))ee<ly appropriation oi an amount 
suitable for the pur|X)se. 

In 1880 Secretar\^ Baird stated that a.s special provision was desired 
for laboratories and offices, and to give suitable (luartoi-s to the U. S. 
(leologiciil Survey and the Bureau of Ethnology, an estimate had l)een 
made of the sum of $250,000 for the purpose of constructing one wing 
and pavilion of the new l)uilding, leaving the remainder to be con- 
structed hereafter, should Congress so approve it, at a co.^t of, per- 
haps, an additional Jf2r)0,ooo. This estimate, sulnnitted in I88i) for 
the sundry civil l)ill for 1SS8, varied but slightly in wording from the 
estimate of 1883. It received no consideiiition by Congress and was 
as follows: 

For couunencing the construction, in a tireproof manner, of an additional nuiscum 
building to receive the collections and laboratories in chemistry, gt^>logy, minendogy, 
nietallurgy, taxidermy, t'tc., and for othccs and laboratories of the U. 8. Geological 
Survey, to l>e erected under the direction an<l suiHTvision of the Kt^gents of the 
Knuthsonian Institution on the stmthwest s(H'tion of the grcmnds of the Smithsonian 
Institution, $250,000. 

The following extract is from the Museum rejK>rt of the same year, 
by Doctor (loode: 

The National Museum is now approaching an important crisis in its history. Its 
future will <lepend up<m the action of (-ongress in granting it an additional Imilding, 
for without more nnmi its gn>wth can not but ]>e in large <legrt'e arreste<l. From 
this time forward it will ])e imjMissible to develoj) the colle<'tionH satisfactorily with- 
out, adtlitioual space. The lalwiratcjries an«l workshops are already entirely inade- 
(|uate for the storage of the unexhibited collections and the accomuKMlation of the 
)ireparat4)rs and mechanics, and the exhibition halls do not afford suitabh* op|K>r- 
tunity for the <lisplay of the materials already in order for jmblic examiiuition. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of Regents on .January 11, 1888,' 
the first leld after the appointment of the present Secretary of the 
Smith.sonian Institution, Mr. Langley brought to the attention of the 
Regents the necessity of continuing the efforts toward securing an 
additional museum ))uilding, and spoke of the legislation previously 
proposed. The Board renewed its reconunendation to Congress of 
January 17, 1883, and discussed the matter of providing quarters for 
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the Geolojrical Survey in the new building, piir.suant to the ^fording 
of II0U8C bill No. 5781, presented to Congress in 18<sl, and of the 
several estimates subsequently submitted. The chancellor stated as 
his opinion — 

That it waH (lenirable that new museum buildingn should l)e erected in any rase, 
Imt that since by act of Congress a certain part of the publii! grounds had \yevn set 
apart and appropriatefl a)>8ohitely and exT'hisively to the Smithsonian Institution, 
lie for one did not want to see anything else placed on these grounds. 

lie further said: 

If the Smithsonian Institution is to grow, it will neeil them all, ami whatever is put 
upon them should lx» under our excilusive control. 

The following extract from the report of Secretary Langley for 
1888 has reference to this subject: 

Among other matters discussed at the last meeting of the Regents was the ertH'tion 
of a new Museum building. On this of'casion the liegents tacitly reaftirnu'd their 
resolution of 1883, recommending to Congress the enlargeinent of the National 
Museum by the erection of a firepnx)f building on the s<juthwest comer of the 
Smithsonian re8er\ation, similar in style to the present National Museum; but on 
viewing the sketch plans, which hafl been prepare<l sul)sequently to the resolution, 
so as to include offices for the (Geological Survey, they a<lded an expression of their 
opinion that the new building should ])e planned exclusively for Museum purposes. 

It was not at first intended to take acticm in this matter during the present year, 
))ut the overcrowde<l condition of the building, on accoimt of which not only the 
current work but the proper development of the collec'tions is greatly impe<led, 
seemed to render inmiediate action necessary. A still more urgent need appeare<i to 
l)e the unsatisfactory sanitary condition of the new Museum building. A commit- 
tee, consisting of Dr. J. H. Kidder, chairman, Dr. James M. Flint, U. S. Navy, and 
Mr. J. E. Watkins, was apiwinteilon April 14, to make a careful study of the water 
supply, ventilation, and drainage, and in May submitted a preliminary n»port, from 
which it appeare<l that analanning amount of sicknewand mortality has l>een mani- 
fest among the employes since 1881 — a mortality which can not be attribute<l to the 
l(H*ation of the building, which has sometimes l)een pronounce<l unsanitary, since 
there has l)een no corresponding percentagt^ of ill health in the old Smithsonian 
building adjoining. The number of days lost by employees on account of sickness in 
1886 was 796; in 1887, 875; and in 1888, up to May 10, 213, by far the largest part of 
this loss of time being attributed on the books of the Museum to miasmatic diseases. 
The committee states that there is no reasonable doubt that some, if not all, of the 
ten deaths since 1881 were hastened or induced by the unwholesome condition of this 
building. The committee suggested repairs and modifications of considerable extent, 
including the construction of continuous cellars under each of the four sides of the 
building, which, in addition to the other necessary exi)enses, would cost in the neigh- 
lK)rlioofl of $40,000. This state of affairs seemed to demand decided action, and it 
l)eing absolutely impossible t.o make any changes in the present building without 
entirely vacating a portion of it for a considerable period of time, the exigency for 
more accommodation seemed a great deal more urgent than had been at first 
supposed. 

While it became evident, on study of the question, that for the ultimate needs of 
the Museum, a building of but one story, occupying the same area as the present 
Museum, would be insufficient, the question of immediate action was unexpectedly 
brought up in May by one of the senior Regents, a member of the Senate, who, when 
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visitiiij? the Mnseuni with some frieu<ls, notic^ed its ctowiUmI and uiiBatisfactory con- 
dition. Having learntnl from me of the mortality and sickneHs of the employees, he 
inquired as to the feasi))ility of erecting a now building, and offered to use his influ- 
ence to procure an appropriation, if I coiiM obtain for him a set of sketch plans 
within a week, time being, as he stated, a very essential condition. After consulting 
with the chairman of your executive committee, I had no hesitation in at^cepting 
Rich an offer, but a difhcidty an>se from the fact that the sketi'h plans which had 
iH'en laid Iwfore the Regents in 1882 wen» in j>art for purposes which the Regent>^had 
at their last meeting disapproved, and that lience they could not l»e U8e<l. By great 
diligence, however, plans for a building to Ix' devoted exclusively to Museum pur- 
j)oses were prepared within the time mentione<l. These were ])ased upon an exten- 
sive a<runiulation of n-otes and drawings, em] )odying the record of the Ix'st rei'ent 
work of museum construction in this country and in Kurope, and they were for a 
luiiMing, as far as was consistent with these improvements, like the existing Museum. 
The report, sul^m it teil by Senator ^lorrill, to accompany Senate bill .S 11^4, contains 
the corresi>ondence on which tiction was taken, and 1 havediscusse<l the a(!ts therein 
j>resented elsewhere under the proper heads. 

The following bill was intro<luced bv Senator Morrill on June 12, was passeil by 
the Senate on June 20, and at the end of the fiscal year was in the hands of the 
House (/ommittoe on Public Buildings and ( Jrounds: 

"A BILL forthe cn.*cti<»n of an acMiliotml lirepr(K>f lmil<1lii>f for tht* ilsc of tht; Nati<mal MiiHeum. 

" 7^t' it enarti'il hy the Scmile and Ilouxetf/ Rtjnrt^tntdtirfx ftf flw (^nitai Slates nf America 
in Coii(;rri<s asseftih/ed. That the sum of five himdred thousand dollars is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise* appropriat^^d, or so 
mu<h thereof as may l)e necessary, for the erection of a lireprofjf )>uilding for the use 
of the National Museuui, to cover ihrvv bundre<l feet squares and to consist <>f two 
stories an«I biu«ement, tx) be erectetl un<ler the direction of the Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, in accordantte with the plans now on file witli the CommitttH' on 
Publico Buildings and (trounds of the Senat<% on tlu* southwestern i>ortion of the 
gnmnds of the Smithsonian Institution. Sai<l building to l)e placed west of the 
Smithsonian Institution, leaving a roadway In'tween it and the* lattA»r of not less 
than forty feet, with the north front on a line with the south fiu-e of the Imilding of 
the Agricultural Department and of the Smithsonian Institution; and all exjXindi- 
tures for the j>urpos«» herein mentioned shall be andite<l by the proper oflicers of the 
Treasury Department." 

The building, as pn»pose<I, covers the siime area as the present Museum, and is of 
the same general style, so far as is consistent with the intro<hiction of aseccmd story, 
thus affording nearly three times as much acconmnxlation untler the same area of 
roof as the building now in use. The arrangement of tlie interior of the projKised 
new structun^ is, however, eonsidembly m(Klified, as the result of the experience of 
seven years' occupation of the present Imilding. The eightiH'u exhibition halls on 
the two main fl<M)rs are comi)letely isolat^Ml from each other, and are capable of sub- 
divisi«)n int4> smaller halls. The lighting will l>e inpially as good as in the present 
building, the ventilation will be Uiuch Inciter, an<l in other important resjKJcts the 
sanitary arrangements will l)e far more satisfactory. 

A basement story is absolutely necessary, not only with a view to promoting the 
comfort and health of visitors and employees, as well as for securing greater dryness 
and l)ettvr preservation of the si>ecimens, but also for the purpose of providing large 
apartments for storero<3m8 and workshojxs. These proposed improvements in 
arrangement will not, however, interfere with the possibility of constructing a build- 
ing which shall conform in the essential iioints of exterior proportion with the main 
featun»8 of the present building. 
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The present building contains about 80,000 square feet of fioor space available for 
exhibition and storage. The building proposed will contain about 220,000 square 
feet. The amount of room for offices and laboratories would l)e alx)ut the same in 
each. The net area in the new building available for exhibition, storage, and office 
rooms, as estimate, would be between five and six acres. 

For the constniction of the present Museum buiMing an appropriation of $250,000 
was made. This sum was supplemented ))y the following special appropriations: 
$25,000 for steam-heating apparatus, $26,000 for marble floors, $12,500 for water and 
gas fixtures and electrical apparatus, and $1,900 for special sewer connections. The 
total amount expende<l on this building was therefore $315,400, and it is generally 
admitte<l that the cost of its construction was considerably less than that of any 
other similar building in existence; in fact, perhaps too cheap to secure the truest 
economy. 

The proposed structure can be erecte<l at a proportionately smaller cost. I have 
obtained from responsible l)idders, who are willing to give bonds for the completion 
of the work in atrconlance with the bids which they have submitte<l, estimates for 
the ere(!tion of the building complete, with steam-heating apparatus and all other 
essential appliance.**, excepting the electrical eciuipment, amounting in the aggregate 
to $473,000. These l)ids, uiK)n which the estimates of cost have been made, were 
not competitive, and it is possible that something may l)e saved through competi- 
tion. It is, however, necessary to provide also for the architect's superintendence, 
and for the removal and recon8tructi<>n of the Smithsonian stable, which now micu- 
pies the site. I therefore think it ailvisable to make request for the sum of $500,000, 
in order that these additional items and other contingencies may l)e covered. 

The plans, though drawn in the limited time imposed, represent the results of an 
exhaustive study — which has extended over several years — of plans of the best 
modem museum buildings in Europe and America, nearly all of which have l>een 
personally inspect«<l by officers of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Senate bill No. 8134, above quoted, when presented to the Senate 
on June 12, 188S, was accompanied by a favorable report fronri the 
Senate C!)onimittee on Public Buildings and Grounds (No. 1581)), and 
contained two letters from Secretary I^mgley, dated June 2 and 8, 
1888. The former referred mainly to the plans for the proposed 
building, the latter to the collections and needs of the Museum. On 
June 21, an effort wjis made tx) have this bill attached to the sundry 
civil bill, an amendment to that effect being proposed by Senator 
Morrill, but no prpgress was gained by this action, and the bill went 
over to the next session. 

On January 17, 1889, Senator Morrill again submitted the measure 
as an amendment to the sundry civil bill for 1890, and it was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, but no action was taken. In his 
report for the same year Secret-ary Langley shows the increased 
necessity for lulditional space, in that Congress at its previous session 
had granted the Armory building to the Fish Commission jis its head- 
quarters, requiring the Museum to remove therefrom all but a few of 
its preparatory's workrooms. 

On December 10, 1888, and December 19, 1889, bills were intro- 
duced in both houses of Congress for the erection of a fireproof 
building for the U. S. Geological Survey independently of the National 
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Miiscnim, on the south side of the Mall }>ctweeii the MuHeuiii building 
and that of the Army Medical Museum, the amount recjuested for the 
purpose varying in the several bills and amendments thereto from 
$;3(K),()()0 to ♦S0(),(KM). Both of these measures failed to pass. The 
re[)ort of the House Ck)mmittec on Public Buildings and (irounds, 
submitted February !♦>, 1889, contains a letter from the Director of 
the Survey, from which the following extracts, interesting in this 
connection, are taken: 

In lulclitioii to the rooniH in the rent^ni [H(mx'] biiildinj:, thnui^h tlie courtesy of 
the SecHitary of the Smithsoiiian Institution the Survey is i>erniittiHl to use twenty- 
two rooms in tlie National Museum, and these are all (•n)W(UHl in hucIi manner that 
work is seriously obstructed. The rooms in the National ]Muh*»uiu were temi)orarily 
jriven to the Survey at a time when there was no pressing necessity for their use by 
the officers of the Museum; but at the prcwnt time the entire ^luseum is so crowded 
that the Secretary of tlie Smithsonian and the Director of the Museum are anxious 
to have th(*se rooms surn»ndered for their use. * * * 

The Iniilding planned does not provide for mufHJum sjwice. The statut(»8 now pro- 
vide that tlie collections of the Geological Survey, when no longer nt^<le<l for 
investigjitions in progress, shall l>e deposited in tlie National Museum. The plan 
contemplated in the bill In^fore your committee provides that the building for the 
(ieologi<-al Survey shall be near to the National Museum — l)etween that building and 
the Army Medical Miweum building. Such an arrangement of buildings will U' 
highly advantageous to the Survey, as the offices of the Survey wouM be ailjacent 
t^) the National ^luseum, and tlie materials stonnl in tlie Museum building would be* 
actressible for reference an<l comparison, as constantly n(»ede<l. 

In his annual report for ISJ^O, Assistant Secretary George Brown 
Goode, in charge of the Museum, made the following statements 
regarding the necessity for a new building: 

Till' necessity for ad<litional room is constantly increasing, and several of the col- 
lections, to wit, transiH)rtation and enginetTing, fishes, reptiles, birds' eggs, mol- 
lusks, insects, marine invertebrates, vertebrate and invertx-bnite fossils, fossil and 
recent plants, are in some instances wholly unprovided for, and in others only in a 
very ina<le(]uate <legree. 

In the main hall of the Smithsonian building is still exhibit^Ml the collection of 
birds. A few cases containing birds' eggs and shells have r<»cently ))een arranged 
along the center of this hall. 

Eleven of thedepartmenta in the National ^luseum have no si)a(re assigned to 
them in the Museum building, solely on account of its crow<ied condition. The cx>l- 
lection of prehistoric anthro|K) logical obje<!ta remains installe<l on the second floor 
of the Smithsonian building. The collections of the remaining ten departments 
can not l)e exhilutefl or even j»roi)erly arninged and classitie<l without more room. 
These collecttious are at present storc^l in the attics and ba«ement^ (if the Smithso- 
nian and Armory buildings, and arc; inaccessible for study and for the other purfN^ses 
for which they were obtaineii. The sptK?imens comprising these collections are not 
simply objects of natural history, possessing an abstract interest to the student, but 
represent the application of natural objects to the indiL*?tries, and, as such, are of 
great imjwrtance. There are several collections of ores, minerals, building stones, 
and of objects representing various arts and industries, which are (»f verj' great value, 
since they furnish to the American manufacturer and designer information of inesti- 
mable importance. 
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The increase* in the natioiia! follections durinj? the last eipht years may perhaps 
V)e l)est described ])y the stateiiient that in 1882 the total nnml)er of specimens 
n»corde*l in the Mnseiuu wan a.\nmt 183,000; while in 1890 the records indicated the 
possession of nearly 3,000,000 specimens. It is proper to say in this connection that 
the actual increase was not so great as shown by the records, since during this period 
a large amount of material previously receivetl had been brought under control and 
places! on the books of the Museum. It shcmld also be borne in mind that the pres- 
ent Museum building was planned with reference to the reception of the material in 
its custody at the time of its constniction. 

During the Fif t3"-first Congress the question of a new building was 
frequently under discussion, but without result. On February 19, 
1890, Senator Morrill, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported Senate bill No. 2740, which provided: 

That for an additional fireproof building for the use of the National Museum, 1^00 
feet s(iuare, with two stories and a l)asement, to l)e erected under the din»ction of 
the Archit^'ct of the Capitol, with the approval of the Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, in accordance with plans now on tile with the Committee on Pul)lic 
Buildings and Grounds, on the southwestern portion of the grounds of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, there shall l>e appropriate<l, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwiw* appropriated, the sum of $500,000; said building to be placed west of 
the Smithsonian Institution, leaving a roadway l)etween it and the latter of not less 
than 50 fe<^t, with its north front on a line with the south face of the Agricultural 
Department and of the Smithsonian Institution, and constructed as far as practicable, 
after i)roper a<lvertisement, by contract or contracts awarde<l to the lowest responsi- 
ble bidder, and all expenditures for the purix)ses herein mentioned shall be audited 
by the proper officers of the Treasury Department. 

On April, 9, 1890, the same bill was submitted to the House and 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. These 
bills were again brought up in the second session of the same Congress, 
in the House on January 9, 1S91 (where it was committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole), and in the Senate on F(»})ruary 9, 1S91, as an 
amendment to the sundry civil bill for 1892. The* House bill, differ- 
ing somewliat in wording from the Senate bill, was as follows: 

That for an atlditional fireproof building for the use of tlie National Museum, 'M\0 
feet stjuare, with two stories and a basement, to be erected by the Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury, under the direction of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, in general accordance with plans now on file with the Conimittee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, on the southwestern portion of the grounds of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, there shall l)e appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $oOO,000; said building to be place<l west of the 
Smithsonian Institution, with its north front on a line with the north front of the 
present Museum buiMing, and constnicted as far as practicablis after proper a<lver- 
tisement, by ccmtract or contracrts awarde<l to the lowest n^sjMmsible })i(lder, and all 
expenditures for the puri)oses herein mentioned shall be audited by the pn>per 
officers of the Treasury Department. 

Letters in support of the measure were transmitted to Congress ])y 
Secretary Langley, and some arguments were presented on the floor. 

NAT MUS 1903 18 
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The report to the Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
by Secretary Langley, dated January 21, 1890, was mainl}^ as follows: 

I 8en<l yoii heri'with a »et of skeUih plans inten<ie<l to show, in a general way, the 
extent and character of a building such an would seem to l)e neceflsary for the acconi- 
nio<lation of the Museum collections in the i)reHent and ininie<liate future, and respect- 
fully request for them your attention and a recommendation to Congress of the 
neccHHary means for such a huilding. 

Thcst^ plans and sketches are pn>viwonai, hut although not prcsente*! in detail they 
represent the re^ult.s of studies, extending over many years, of the j>lans of the l)est 
modern museum buildings in Europe an<l America, nearly all of whi(;h have been 
inspe<'ted by otKcers of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The projM)sed building covers the same areii as that finished in 1881. It is intende<l 
to t'onsist of two st/>ries and a l^asement, except in the central jH)rtion, which consists 
of one lofty hall open from the main floor to the roof, the height of which will Im 
IK) feet, galleries being place<l on the lt;vel of the se<'on<l floor in oth(»r parts of the 
building. Its interior arrangemt^nts are, as yon will see, different from those in the 
actual Museum, all the <'hanges having been planntMl in the light of the exi>erience 
of nine years' occupation of the present building. It will affonl l)etwt»t»n two and 
fhree times as much available space for exhibition and storage under the siune area 
of roof. The fifteen exhibition halls are completely is(>late<l from each other, ami 
may rea<lily be subdivide<l, when ntressjiry, into smaller rooms. The light will be 
as gooil as in the old building, and the ventilation perhaj>s still better. The sanitary 
arrangements have been carefully considercMl. 

The necessity for a biisement is especially great. In this, place lias In^en provide*! 
for many storage rooms and workshops. The existence of a bast*ment will promote 
the comfort and health of visitors and employees, and by incre;u*ing the dryness of 
the air in the exhibition halls will se<'nre the U'tter preservation of the collections. 
These propose<l changes in the int<»rnal arningements will not interfere with con- 
formity with the other points of the i>resent MuwMun building in the e^^sentiai 
features of exterior proportion. The total ca})acity of this pres4Mit building in avail- 
able floor spa<*e is about 10(),(KK) s<|uare feet; that of the new building somewhat 
exci^ds 21K),(XH). The prest»nt Museum building contains alM>ut 80,(K)0 feet of floor 
space availabU? for exhibition. That projM>se<l will contain about 108,800 stjuare fet»t 
for exhibition. The .si)ace devotc^l to ottices and la) ^oratories would not be mu<'h 
more, but the an*a available for t'xhibition halls, storage rooms, an<l workshops far 
grt^ater. Theai)propriation for the construction of the jiresent building was ^250,000. 

The estimat4's of cost on this building vary greatly with reganl to details of <*on- 
stniction on which I do not here enter furtlwr than to say that the whole slnMdd l>e 
al>soluteIy fireproof throughont, ami in view (»f the further great variation of the 
cost of building materials within the j>ast two years, I am not prepared to stat-e the 
suu) whith would be necessary for its completion. It is certain, however, that 
$5(K),(HM), if not sufficient to complete it, would 1h' all that would be r(»<piire<l to U^ 
expende«l <luring the j>resent year, and I wrnild resi»ectfidly represent the desirability 
of an apjiropriation of this amount for the purp<»se in «piestion. 

Your attention is direcU»<l to certain facts in reganl to the character of th(? mate- 
rials for the accommodation of which this building is <lesire«l. The collections of 
the Smithsonian Institution and of the (iovernment are espe<.'ially rich in collections 
of natural history, wliich may 1k^ gn)upe<i in three general classes: The zoologicral 
collections, the Imtanicral collections, and the geological collei^tions, including not 
only all the geological and inineralogicAl material, but the greater jK>rtion of that 
l)elonging to paleontology, the study of fossil animals and plants forming an essential 
part of modem geological work. 
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Besides the natural hifltf)ry collections, there are e<|ually imjwrtant anthropological 
colletrtions which illustrate the hintorj' of mankind at all jHiriods and in every land, 
and which serve to explain the ilevelgpnient of all human art« and imlustries. In 
everything that relates to the primitive inhahitants of North America, I'^skimo as 
well afi Indian, these collections are hy far the richest in the world, and with the 
necessary amount of exhibition space the material on hand will l>e arranged in a 
manner which will prodmre the most impressive and magnificent effect, the educa- 
tional importance of which can not l^e overestimates! . Again there are collections 
of considerable extent which illustrate the jirocesses and products of the various arts 
and industries, as well a^ what are termed the historical collections, which are of 
especial interest to a very large number of the visitors to the Museum on ac'count of 
the awjociations of the objet!t*i exhibited with the personal history of representative 
men or with important events in the history of America. 

The collections illustrating the arts and the art industries are relatively small, and 
although in themselves of great interest and value, not to be compared in importance 
with those in natural history and ethnology. 

In a letter a<ldressed on June 7, 1888, to the Hon. Justin 8. Morrill, and wliiith 
will l)e found in a rei)ort of June 12 of the same year from the Senate Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, I made a statement of the rapidity of the recent growth 
of the Museum, mentiojiing that in the five years from 1882 to 1887 the number of si)eci- 
mens in the collection have multiplied no less than sixteen times, and endeavored 
to give an idea, though perhaps an inadequate one, of the extent to which the 
pressure for want of space was felt. The evil has grown rapidly worse, and, as I 
have had occasion to mention, it has been felt in the last year in a partial arrest of 
the growth of the collections, whicrh emphasizes the demand for more room. The 
present Museum building is not large enough even for the natural history collections 
alone, a numl)er of which are without any exhibition space whatever, 'the proposed 
building will afford accommodations for the ethnological and technological material 
already on hand and for a large part of the natural history material also. The collec- 
tions are still increasing, and the number of spe(;imens, as estimated, is now not far 
from H,000,000. 

Unless more space is soon provided the development of the Govemmeiit collec- 
tions will of nes'essity In* almost completely arrested. 

So long as there was room ff»r storage, collections not imme<liately required could 
l)e received an<l packe<l away for future use. This can not longer l)e done. 

The Armory building, since 1877 assigned to the Museum for storage and work- 
shoj)8, is now entindy occupied by the U. S. Fish Commission, with the ex(;epti(m 
of four rooms, and by some of the Museum taxidermists, who are now working in 
Very contracted 8i)ace, and whom it is impossible to accommtMlate elsewhere. 

Increased space in the exhibition halls is needed, the educational value of thecol- 
lei^tions being seriously diminished by the present crow^led system of installation. 
Still more necessary, however, is room for storage, for rearranging the great reserve 
colle<;tions, for eliminating duplicate material for distribution to college and school 
museums, and for the use of the taxid(»rmists an<l i)reparators engaged in preparing 
o))jects for exhibition. Space is also required for the proper handling of the costly 
outfit of the museum cases and appliances for installation, of which there is always a 
considerable amount temporarily out of use or in procress of construction. 

In summarizing what has just l)een said, it may Ikj stat(i<l in general terms that the 
amount of space already reijuired for exhibition purposes alone, being 207,500 feet 
as against 100,675 now oct^upied, and this being exclusive of the 108,900 square feet 
needed for other objects, the accumulations have now reache<l such a j)oint of con- 
gestion that the actual space needs to be doubled, even indeiKjndently of future 
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increase; and 1 Ihjj< to re|>cat that, iinlet« more space in jirovitled, the development 
of the Government collection, which is already partly arrested, will be almost com- 
pletely stopi>ed. 

Tho bill was pushed by the Senate as a separate measure on April 5, 
1S90, and as an amendment to the sundry civil bill for 1891 on July 
19. In the House no action was secured, though the bill was favor- 
a))ly reported by the Committee on Public Buildings and (} rounds. 

The question of placing a basement story under the existing Museum 
building, which had been under consideration at this time and was 
referred to the Architect of the Capitol, was reported upon to the 
House, under date of March 8, 1890, as follows: 

AkchitecVh Office, United Stated Capitol, 

Wanhhuftoiiy 1). ('., Fehrnary JS^ 1890. 

Sir: In coiiipliam^^ with the nMiiiireineiits of the act providinjr for the Hun<lry civil 
ex^KMiHes c»f tho (tovernmont, approved March 2, 1889, 1 have exaniiiUHl the Xatiunal 
MiiBcuin, and liave estimated the cost of constructing the liaflement story under that 
huilding. 

It is thought that tlie only jKjrtion of the basement available for work8hoi)s and 
suit^ihle for storage would l)e a cellar running around the i»uter walls of the buiM- 
ing and extending inwards 80 feet, so that the rooms thus obtaineil may have light 
and air. 

Thew^ rooms should be nK^finl with brick arches supporUHl by inm l>eams. Pro- 
visif)n is made in the accompanying estimate to floor with tiliw the entire rooms 
under which tliese basements cfnne, in part, as the j)res<Mit wooden fl(K)rs of these 
rooms are now in bad condition and will soon l)e unfit for use. 

ESTIMATE. 

KxcAvating 6,220 yanls of earth, at $1 $6, 220 

ITnderpinning front walls, <>72 jwrches, 2X^1 4, 704 

St^me mai<onry, inner walls, 1 ,248 jjerch*^, at $6 7, 488 

FirepnK)f flooring ( inclutliiig columns), 1 ,8()« yards, at $5. 50 10, 2H,*i 

Mar])Ie tiling, 30,400 suiwrficial feet, at 75 cents 22, 800 

Fifty-six windows, at $25 1, 200 

RtMuoving and replacing jjii^s and sewers 8, 000 

Removing old floors 300 

Concrett^ floors in cellars, 1,8(>() yards, at 90 cent** 1, 680 

Total 57, ()75 

I will say that by reason of the sewer, steam, and gas piju's running under the 
j>resent floors the work of constructing these basement rooms, thi^ugh practit»blc, 
will Ik* extremely <liflicnlt. 

I iM'g to sjiy that I am of the opinion that a site for a storelious(^ and for work- 
shops nMjuirtMl may be ))urchiis€*d in the neighlHirhood of the MustMun and a flre- 
pnK)f iMiililing trrected t!ien*on with a cA|»a(rity as great as thest^ proposcnl bast^ment 
rooms for a sum Ii*ss than will Ix^ necessary to construct this ])asement. 
V(?ry respect f ul 1 y , 

EnwAKD Clakk, 
Architect UnUcd tStatcit Capitol. 

The Sl'KAKEK OK THE lIoiTSK OF KeI'KI-^KNTA TlVl-a*. 
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On January 28, 1891, in view of the possibility of the passage bv 
Congress of u bill for a now building, the Regents — 

Keaolred^ That the exe(!Utive cuinmitt43e of the Boartl of Kegent», or a majority 
thereof, and the Secretary l)e, and they are hereby, authorized and empowered to 
act for and in the name of the Boanl of Regents in carrying into effect the provisionn 
of any act of CongreHS that may lie passed providing for the erecrtion of a new build- 
ing for the IJnite<i States National Museum. 

In the Fifty-second Congress a bill identical with that submitted at 
the beginning of the previous Congress passed the Senate on April 14, 
1892, but in the House it went no further than the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. In the Fifty-third Congress the same 
measure was again introduced, but failed of action. 

In all the reports of the Secretary from 1892 down, attention was 
called to this ever-pressing subject. The exhibition space in both 
buildings was overfilled. Small specimens could be crowded in here 
and there, but extensive changes meant that old collections must be 
sent to storage for the benefit of something more important or of a 
better class of preparations. Extra storerooms and workrooms were 
imperative, but they could onl}^ be provided by renting outside quar- 
ters, with the full understanding that such structures were unsafe, and 
that collections to the value of hundreds of thousands of dollars might 
any da}'^ be destroyed through the merest accident. Year after year 
the extent and value of the material thus unsafely housed has been 
rapidly increasing, and the conditions prevailing have also influenced 
disadvantageously many ownei's of vahiable and rare specimens, the 
donation or loan of which could easily have been effected were there a 
safe place for their installation. It is known that the Museum has 
l)e(»n deprived of many large and important accessions from this cause 
alone. 

These circumstances have been explained time and again, but while 
the arguments presented have excited much interest and have secured 
the influence of strong and devoted friends, they have never, until 
within the past two years, obtained the recognition they merit. 

The building of galleries in the Museum building, tegun in 1897, 
hjus afforded slight relief, but the total extent of these additions has 
incre4ised but little the former area of the two buildings, and in no 
way lessened the need of a new one. 

In the Fifty-fourth Congress Senator Morrill made his final effort 
toward securing the appropriation so much desired by introducing in 
the Senate, on December 10, 1895, bill No. G9S, which differed but 
slightly in wording from former measures, except that the cost was 
reduced from $500,000 to $250,0(M). It was as follows: 

That for an a<l<litional fireproof building for tlie use of the National Museum, WO 
fiH't Hquare, with two Htori**H and a iMinement, to Injennrted midor the direction <»f the 
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Archit<M*t of the Capitol, with the approval of the Rcgentn of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, in harmony with the present National Museum buiidinj;, on the southwestern 
portion of the grounds of the Smithsonian Institution, there shall be appropriated, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $250,000; 
saiil building; to l)e placed west of the Smithsonian Institution, leaving a niaciway 
l)etween it and the latter of not less than 50 feet, with its north front on a line 
with the south face of the Agrirultural l)e|)artnient and of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and constructed, as far as pnu'ticalile, after pn)jH»r advertisement, by itHitraet 
or contracts approved l>y the Secretary of the Treasury and awarded to the lowest 
responsible l)idder; and all expenditures for the puriK>st» herein mentioniHl shall be 
audited by the proj)er othcers of the Treasury Di»partment. 

This bill was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, but on February 27 following Senator Morrill reported an 
amendment, which consisted in substituting for the ^'Architect of the 
Capitol" the name of Bernard R. (Ireen to have direction of the con- 
struction. It was submitted by the committee on March 23, 181^6, 
with a report (No. 540), consisting of material supplied by Secretary 
Langley and Assistant S(»cretary (xoode. The following, by Mr. 
Langley, is extracted from his report for 1S95: 

In my last annual stattnnent 1 pointed out three conditions which are o|)erating to 
seriously retard the growth of the National Museum: First, the lack of space for the 
installation of objects which should be placed on exhibiti<»n; second, the unsym- 
metrical j^rowth of the collection; and, third, the fact that the storage of collections 
in the wooden slieils south of the Smithsonian buildinir, as well as in the basement 
of the building it«elf, is most undesirable and dangerous. The sum of $iHH), allowed 
f<>rl8^H>, will be necessiirily exiHiude<l in the rental of shop and storage room in 
place of the "Armory buihling." The actually dangerous woo<len she<ls must there- 
fore remain occupied until a sum of money is providetl which will enable me to 
discontinue their use altogether by renting otluT quarters removeil entirely from 
j)roximity to the Smithsonian building. 

The problem of even providing shelter of any kind for \\w vastamount of material 
daily received from persons inten»sted in the growth and work of the Museum still 
remains unsolveil. The Institution is placed in an embarrassing position. It has 
Ikhmi «lesignate<l by law as the only (leposit<>ry of colletditms offered to or made 
under the auspices of the (iovernment, and can not, under the law, rt^fuse to receive 
them. The fact remains, however, that when accepted there is no suitable plaire in 
which to store them, and no space in the Museum building to exhibit such of the 
objt'cts a> nhould projK'riy Ih» shown to tln» public. As I have already {K)inttHl out, 
there is probably no museum in the worM in which so small a pn»portion of the 
objei'ts worthy of i'xhil)ition is visible to the public, or in whi<rli the objet'ts exhibited 
are ctowcUmI toirether so closely. It is now more true than ever that if another 
nniseum building as large as tlu* presi-nt one were provi<led it <'ould Ik* at once filled 
with specimens already on hand. 

Following are sonio of the more important parts of Mr. (iroode's 
statement: 

The Smithsonian Institution is the custodian of the National Mu.Heum, whicli is 
the only lawful place of dejKisit of ''all objwts of art and of foreign and curious 
rasearch, and all objects of natural history, plants, and geological and mineralogical 
sjHH'imens iM'longing to the Tnitwl StaU»s.'* Th<* nucleus of the collections iron- 
aists of the six?eimens brought home by the Wilkes and other exploring expedi- 
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lions, but for many years the Museum was supported entirely at the expense of the 
Smithsonian fund, and a considerable portion of the collections is the property of the 
Institution. 

Professor Huxley defines a museum as **a consultative library of objects." The 
National Museum is such a consultative library, and it is a great deal more. It is an 
ajfency for the instruction of the people of the whole country, and it keeps in mind 
the needs of persons whose lives are not occupied in the study of science, as well as 
those of the professional investigator and teacher. 

Its benefits are extende<l without cost or reserve to hundreds of thousands of 
visitors from all parts of the United States who pass through its doors each year. 

It is also accessory to public eilucation through the distribution of the dupHcate 
specimens in the Museum, which are made up into sets, accurately name<l, and 
given to public institutions in all parts of the country. 

The history of the Museum is divided into three iHiriods: First, that from the 
foundation of the Smithsonian Institution to 1857, during which time specimens 
were collected purely and solely U) serve as materials for research, no special effort 
having been made to publicly exhiV>it them or to utilize them except as a foundation 
for scientific description an<l theory. Second, the period from 1857, when the Insti- 
tution assumed the custody of the **Nati»)nal Cabinet of Curiosities/' to 1876. Dur- 
ing this })eriod the Museum l>ecame a place of deposit for scientific material which 
had already \yeen studied, this material, so far as practicable, being exhibited to the 
public, and thus made to serve an educational purpose. Third, the present period, 
beginning in the year 1876, during whi(^h the Museum has entered upon a career of 
active work in gathering collections and exhibiting them on account of their educ^a- 
tional value. 

During the first period the main objei't of the Museum was stuentific research; in 
the second the establishment bet^me a museum of recon.1 as well as of research; 
while in the third period there is growing up also the idea of public education. 

The three ideas, record, research, and education, cooperative and mutually helpful 
as they are, are essential to the development of every great museum. The National 
Museum endeavors to promote them all. 

It is a museum of record, in which arv. preserved the material fecundations of an 
enonnous amount of scientific knowledge, the types of numerous past investigations. 
This is especially the case with those materials that have serve<l as ii foundation for 
the reports upon the resources of the United Statics. 

It is a museum of research, which aims to make its contents serve in the highest 
degree as a stimulus to inquiry and a foundation for scientific investigation. Research 
is necessary in order to identify and group the objects in the most philosophical and 
instructive relations, and its officers are therefore selected for their ability as investi- 
gators as well as their tnistworthiness as custodians. 

It is an edu(;ational nmseum, through its policy »>f illustrating by specimens every 
kind of natural object and every manifestation of human thought and activity, of 
<lisplaying descriptive labels adapted to the iK)pular mind, and of distributing its 
pu])lications and its name<l series of duplicates. 

The collections are installeil in part in the Smithsonian building and in part in 
tlie large building adjacent, covering 2\ acres of ground, which was erected in 1881 
to afford temporary accommcxlations for the overflow until such time as an adequate 
new building could l)e constructed. 

The intrinsic value of such collections as these can not well be expressed in figures. 
There are single specimens worth hundreds, others worth thousands, of dollars, and 
still others which are uni(|ue and priceless. Many series of specimens which owe 
their value to their completeness and to the labor which has been expended on them 
can not be replaced at any price. The collections at a forced sale would realize 
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more than has been expended on them, and a fair appraisal of their valae would 
amount to several millions of dollars. 

In the direct pun^hase of specimens but little money has l)een spent, less, perhaps, 
in fifty years than either France, England, Gennany, or Austria exi)ends in a single 
year on similar objects. The entire Museum is the outgrowth nf (government expe- 
ditions and expositions, and of the gifts prompted by the generosity of the American 
people. 

If there wert» more space it would l>e possible to devote a special hall to the col- 
lections illustrating; the life of the races of the Far North — the Eskimos ami their kin. 
A large hall might 1h» fiUwl with the wonderful groups of mcMlelsof the races of man- 
kind, and particularly of the different tril)es of the North American Indians, clotheil 
in their characteristic costumes an»l engagetl in the arts and (x^cupations })eculiar to 
esLch. These groups are recognized in Europe as having no equal, ami are now tem- 
p<jrarily plactnl in the lecture room and in various out-of-the-way (Corners where 
their effect an<l usefulness are largely lost. No other mu.seum in the world has such 
rich material in this tiel<l, but at present only a small num)>er of exhibition ciisescan 
Ik* devoted to them and the remainder of the material is stowcnl away in drawers 
ami packing ]>oxes. ^ 

The magnificent mounted groups of the larger animals of Ameritia, unsurjiafise<l by 
anything of the kind in the world, are now so crowde<l together in the mi»lst of other 
collections that they are scarcely visible, and some of them are i>acked away. The 
great fossil vertebrate animals of North America, of which there is a magnificent 
series. A considerable ]K»rtion of this collection is now store<l in the l>asement of the 
mbseum at Yale (^>l lege for la*-k of room to receive it here, although it is much 
nee<le<l by the gerjlogists of the (leological Survey for purjxises of stmly. 

Another hall is neeiled which might well l>e devoted to economic geology, illus- 
trating the wonderful material wealth of our country ami its utilization; and still 
another is needed to illustrate the material resources of the country, classified by 
States. With the j)resent accommo<lations the materials and ores of each State are 
confined to one or two small cases. A hall of i)n)jH^r extent, arranged ujwn this 
geographical j)lan, wouhi l>e one of the most impressive displays of the kind to \\e 
seen anywhere in the world. 

The building devoted especially to the Museum was erected after the (Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia as a temporary accommo<lation for the colle<!tions given 
U) the Tnited States by the foreign governments and i)rivate exhibitors reprt»sented 
on that oeeasion. It is the (cheapest jmblic building of a j)ermanent chara<!ter ever 
erecteil, having cost only $2.25 a s^juare foot of floor spaiM? available for exhibition. 
The museum Iniildings in (Vntnd Park, New York, have cost from $30 to $40 a 
s<|uare foot. 

The building in Washington luu^ servcnl a gocnl purpose, but is deficient in one of 
the most im|M)rtant particulars; it luu** no eellars whatever, and very little provision 
for workshops and laboratories. In ronsiM|uence of this it has been neccRSiiry to use 
all kinds of devices for storing material which can not lH*exhibite<l in theexhibiticm 
halls in the ]>jus<»s un<U*r tlu' t'xhibition cashes, in small reeesst»s, so ingeniously con- 
trived that their j>resence is not sus|K'(!ted. It has Ixhmi neces.'^jiry to do this, but the 
result has Ikhmi to still further increase the crrowdcnl condition. 

Another »lisagreeable ri^sult is that much noisy work has to Ik? done in the Museum 
halls in spaces shut off from the public by s<*reens, and that when preparations for 
exhibitions or unpacking are going on, not ^nly are a jMjrtion of the collections 
closed to the public, but there is a constant and unpleasant noise of haimners. 

A temporary relief was securwi some years ago by placing the great herbarium, 
one of the most im]M>rtant collwtions of Americ4in plants in the world, in the cus- 
tody of the Agricultural Department; but last year the Secretary of Agriculture 
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found himself unable to longer give these collections honserooin; and since the 
building in which they were kept is not fireproof, and the de^tniction of the collec- 
tion would l)c an incalculable loss to science, there was nothing to do but to receive 
this, and up to the present time a considerable portion of the collection still remains 
in danger of destruction 1)y fire, at the Department of Agriculture. There is also a 
large amount of other material which ought to be arranged for public exhibition in 
a fireproof building which is now in the inflammable wooden structure adjoining the 
Department of Agriculture, and which the Secretary is desirous of transferring, if 
a<'conimo<lation can l)e found for it. 

All the colltM'tions of the Geological Survey are stored in this building, and a con- 
sidera])le numljer of the scientific experts employed by the Survey have office room 
and accommo<lations to enable them to study in the Museum building. These 
accommo<iationH have l>ecome absolutely inade(]uate, and there is no more room to 
receive the collections which the Director of the Survey deems absolutely necessary 
to have here in Washington in connection with his investigations of the material 
wealth of the country. 

The crowded condition of the exhibition halls has been dwelt upon, but that of the 
storage nmms is still more congested. In the basement of the old Smithsonian 
building, in its towers, and in various small rooms alx)ut the new building, then* is 
a space equivalent to perhaps 200,000 cubic feet, crowded to its utmost capacity with 
boxed material. This material is all carefully recorded, and the lo(!ation and con- 
tents of every l)ox is definitely fixed, so that when necessary any desired object can 
be referred to; but satisfactory use of the colle<rlions is impossible. In one basement 
room, for instance, re crowde<l 50,000 skins of birds, and 50,000 in an adjacent gal- 
lery, altogether twelve times as many as are shown in the exhibition hall. 8o 
closely are they crowded that it is impossible even to rearrange them, and their 
study is attendetl with great difficulty. It is desire<l to separate from among these 
the duplicates for distribution to the colleges and schools throughout the country, 
and an attempt has been made U> accomplish this, but it has been found practically 
impossible. 

The great collection of alcoholic fishes (the result in part of the explorations of the 
Fish Commission), the most extensive in America, and one of the most extensive 
in the world, is storeil in two Imsement rooms and only accessible with the greatest 
difficulty. Furthemion.*, the crowding of such a mass of alcoholic material in a 
small space is very dangerous, and in case of fire would lead to disastrous n»sults. 
Properly equipi)ed museums, like the British Museum in London, have a si>ecial 
fireproof building for collections of this kiml, separate from other buildings, and 
j)rovided with spe<*ial de\'i(*es for the prtivention of fire. 

In addition to the storage within the fireproof buildings there are a number of 
sheds whose cajiacity is roughly estimated at 170,000 trubic feet, which are packed 
with valuable materia], and in which most of the workshops are placH»d. Two of 
these are immediately south of the Smithsonian building, another at the southeast 
comer of the Museum building, two others to the southwest of the old Armory build- 
ing, and another, temporarily hired, halfway between the Museum and the Capitol. 
I'ntil 1888 two floors of the old Armory building wert» used for the storage of Museum 
material. It then ])ecame necessary to give up one floor to accomnuMlate the increas- 
ing nea^sities of the Fish Commission, and in 1894 to give it up entirely to the Com- 
mission. At that time an appropriation was made to rent storage r<K>ms in the city. 
Suitable storage rooms can not be rented; we have had to move twice and are now 
l)eing force<l to a thinl move. These moves are dt»structive and exi)ensive. 

The two sheds a<l joining the Armory building are getting old and some of the 
timl)ers are rotting away. They can not be n»paired because there is no place to put 
the material they contain while the work is l>eing done, and they are so crowded 
that temix>rary readjustments for this purpose are not possible. 
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All of the wooden storage nhedhi are in constant danger from destruction by fire. 
This is a matter especially serious in connection with two long sheds near the Smith- 
sonian building. In his report to the Regents, presented to Congress in 1894, Secre- 
tary Langley made an earnest appeal for relief in the following words: 

*' I have the assurance of exi)erts that a fire communicated to these rooms would 
sweep through the entire length of the building, an<l although the building itself is 
fireproof as against any ordinary danger, it may well be dcmbted whether any of the 
collections therein exhibited can l)e regarde<l as safe if the rooms imme<liately below 
should be exposal to so peculiarly severe a conflagration as would be (*aused by the 
ignition of these large quantities of inflammable material. Besides this, these wooden 
sheds, which (as I have alrea<ly intimated) are use<l not only for storerooms, but for 
workshops, for the preservation of specimens, and also an she<ls for the carpenters, 
are likewise liable to (nuse serious losses should a fire be kindle<l in any of them, 
and all of these, 1 rei)eat, are immediately under the windows of the Smithsonian 
building. 

"In a rej)ort recently submitted by one of the ins|>ectors of the Association of Fire 
I'nderwriters, in response to a re*juest from me for a statement as to what insurance 
rates w<>uld \^e fixed upon the she<ls in question, the Smitlisonian building is referred 
to as an undesirable risk, owing solely to the j>resen<*e of all this inflammable mate- 
rial underneath and in the adjoining sheds, on whi»'h latter insurance can not be 
placed for less than $40 jht $1,000. This is, I am informed, nearly ten times the 
rate whi(!h would ])e charged on an ordinary warehouse. The chief danger, how- 
ever, is not to the sheds themselves or their contents, but to the adjoining collec- 
tions, which, without reference to their scientific interest V)ut merely to their intrinsic 
value, represent a very large sum of money." 

The result of all this crowding and la*^k of fatality for work is that what is accom- 
plisheil for public education by the Museum recpiires unnecessary and unusual effort, 
and that the fullest results are not realized from the appropriations which are made 
for this branch of the public service. 

Another result is that the value of the collections, the property of the nation, is 
not increasing as rapidly as it would otherwis*^ do. The amount of valuable mate- 
rial presented and })equeatlied to the Museum is not as great a*< it seemed likely to 
be a few years ago. Nothing which is offered is refused, but the authorities of the 
Museum do not feel at lil)erty to ask for gifts when they can not assure the givers 
that they can l)e suitably care<l for; and persons having collections to give, \ye\ng 
aware of the lack of room, naturally prefer to plac«» their gift« in instituticms where 
there is room to receive them. 

Notwithstanding these liiuilrances to the Museum's progress, the increment from 
legitimate sonnies, especially from the various Departments of the Government, 
which are rtMjuired l)y law to <leposit their accumulations here, was during the year 
1895 about 127, (KK) specimens. In 1S94 the accessions wt're more mnnerous, the 
total excee<ling 171,000. This large increase wit*^ in part at least due to the fact that 
a large number <>f collections were acijuinMl at the clos<' of the World's Fair in 
Chicago. These were almost without exception colIe»'tions which had l)een pre- 
pared l)y foreign exhibitors with the Smithsonian Institution in miml as the ultimate 
place of dei)osit. 

It would have been }M)ssible to have obtained an immense number of specimens 
on this occasion, but it was deemeil pro|M*r t»> refrain from efforts in this direction, 
not only l)ecause of the considerations just referred to but also on at'count of the 
ilesire of the people of C-hicago to retain such objt^cts in their own city as a l>egin- 
ning toward a great civic museum which might serve as a jiermanent memorial of 
the World's Columbian Exposition. It has always been the policy of the Smith- 
sonian Institution to encourage the development of such institutions throughout the 
United States, and to assist in developing them, and on this account many proffers 
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of sjHJcimens were (ieclineci, with the recommendation that they be offered to the 
Chicago museum, and, ho far as it was possible to do ho, the attention of exhibitors 
who had collections to dispose of was directed toward that institution. 

A census of the numlier of specimens now contained in the various departments 
of the Museum shows that the total is about 3,500,000, almost all of which have 
been acquired by j?ift, in exchan^ for other specimens, or as an equivalent for 
publications. 

On April 14, 189(), Senator Morrill proposed his bill (Senate No. 
698 as amended) as an amendment to the sundiy civil bill for 1897, 
and it was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. He spoke 
upon the measure in the Senate on April 10, prefacing his remarks as 
follows: 

Mr. President, when the Smithsonian Institution, designed for **the increase and 
difhision of knowledge among men," was put into practical o|)eration, it was discov- 
ered that a nati<mal museum would In* a large contributor to the great purpose of 
the founder, and that the nation was destitute of such an instituticm. The Smith- 
sonian building accordingly early lx»gau to bt^ temporarily crowded with many gifts 
and objects of rare value, and subsequently a separate building for a nmseum was 
found to be in<lispensable. Patronized as was this collateral enterprise of the Smith- 
sonian by the Government, thn>ugh many of its Executive Departments, and guided 
by the Smithsonian Institution in a s<*ientific and educational direction, as well as in 
the practical diffusion of knowledge, it was sure to become an important but inex- 
pensive institution of public education, with a constantly increasing colle<'tion of 
imp<^)rtant materials worthy to Im* intnisted to the custody of a national museum, 
where they might \ye forever preserved and thus increase in value with every 
sn(rcee<ling generation. 

His dosing words were significant and prophetic: 

The additional building now earnestly sought will ■\)e equal to the preservation 
an<l exhibition of a very large ainoimt of at'cumulated material now unhappily 
store<l away, and will also pro\nde some sjiace for future accunmlations that should 
not longer 1h» nt^lected. 

The agents of great museums abroad are reported to be regularly employed here, 
with authority to purchase^ any American <*urio8 and antiquities, and in some direc- 
tions they are supposed to have already obtaine<l l)etter 8|)ecimens for exhibition 
than have been left for us to find. 

The New World, of which the United States forms so important a part, in its 
prairies and mountains, hills and forest**, with their extensive minerals, rocks and 
marbles, lakes and rivers, with the animals, game, binls, and fish, the story of the 
prehistori(! race, the legends of the Indian tril)es, as well as the notable modern 
hist^)ry and life of the present inhabitant^, all st»em to have distinctive features of 
their own which Wlong almost exclimively to the western half of the glol)e dis- 
covered by Colundius. This vast and comparatively ungathered continent^il field, 
with its alx)unding American treasures, shouUl l)eharvesttMl by our National Museum 
an<l not surren»lere<l Ut the more diligent foreign explorers to adorn and enrich only 
Europejm nmseums. 

As long as it shall be conducted by the Smithsonian Institution its broatl non- 
partisan reputation as a national nmseum *)f the highest character will not l)e likely 
ever to lie disputeil or im|)eache<l. 

While this additional buihling, with its additional story and cellar, will more than 
double the capacity of the present nmseum, it is probable a** the years go by that it 
will Ik? necessary to keep step with the rest»arch, progress, an<l reconl of the Ameri- 
can people, and as early as 1926, when our fM>pulation will lx» n»>t less than 140,000^000^ 
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It may l)eexpecte<l that another and grander building in the rear of the Smithsonian, 
facing on ^<onth B street and connecting the two wings, will be required to mark and 
illustrate the age. 

On April 25, 181^6, in the absence of Senator Morrill, Senator George 
Gmy, also a Smithsonian llegent, moved the amendment to the sundry 
civil hilU sayings in support of the measure that — 

The Somitor from Vermont in one »>f the Regents of the Smithponian Institution. 
I iilsi) liiive the honor to Ik; one of that Ixxly, iinil 1 know soinething in that way of 
th<» uecessitieH for the building i)rovide<l for in this amendment. There is a lai^gt^ 
amount of exceedingly valuable scientific; material which is IioiuhmI then^ in temporar}' 
w(KMlen hIumIh, exi)OH(»d to the i>enl of conflagration, and which would entail if it were 
dcHtroyinl incalculable 1oh.»4, not only uyton the Government of the TnitcHl States, but 
ujMin the scientific world. There are matters thert* now thus inst»i*un»ly housed that 
could not be replactnl. We all know what a cre<lit the Smithstmian Institution is to 
the country and to the sciencH* of the coimtry. There is no department of the (lov- 
ernment that in l)etter conducted, mori' constMentiously a<lminist<'rtHl in all of its 
branches, and fnmi which there are so many iK'uefits, dinn^t and indire<*t, diffusing 
themselves among all the peoi)lc of the country. 

The amendment was then aj^reod to by the Senate, but the House 
disjijarreed, and on Ma\' '2i the Senate receded from its amendment. 
Althoufi^h the bill was again introduced in the Senate at.the beginning 
of the second session of the Fif tN^-fourth Congress (January 23, 1897), 
the subject obtained no further considenition. 

In 1S97 several expedients w(»re suggested for the relief of the 
national collections, none of which had relation to the contemplated 
new building. In January of that year inquiries uiade by the House 
Connuittee on Appropriations were replied to by Secretary Langley 
as follows: 

1 have delayed this reply till I could consult a trustworthy architect as to whether 
the walls of the Museum building would lK»ar the ad<litional strain if other stories 
were a^lcUnl. It apix'ars to be his opinion that the cost of enlarging the present 
structun* by ad<litional height would not Ikj warranted by the result, and that the 
gain in exhibition space would l)e largely offset by its Ions l>elow from the interfer- 
ence with light. 

As n»ganls your inquiry al)out the building known as the Army Medii^l Museum, 
I have to say that this is hxtatwl at the corner of Seventh an<l 15 strwi^ts southwest, 
and covers alM)ut 21,000 s<pmre f(H't of ground. The center building on B street is 
112 ftH't in length and 54 fwt H inches in width, exclusive of ornamental and other 
projections. It has a basement, an«l is three full stories in height. A fourth story 
is over the main entrance on H street. The structure is flanked by two wings on 
ea<*h side, 60 by 181 feet, with basement. The heights of tlu^ stories are as follows: 
B&simient, 11 fwt; first stor}', 15 ftn't; secon<l story, center building, 14 fet»t, wings, 
32 feet; thinl story, center building, VA feet; fourth story, center building, extends 
to the roof. The total floor spacv, if the floor were complete<l at the thinl story, 
would iKi nearly 90,000 s<iuare feet, including the l>asement, and though all the 
building as now arranginl is not ailapteil to museum exhibition pur]>oses, it could 
bt» used so iis to 1k» a very great help. 

At a meeting of the Regents on January 27, 1897, the Secretary 
announced that he had been it^ked by the Joint Committee on the 
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Library what the National Museum had whicli would serve to decorate 
the new Library building, whereupon it was resolved — 

That in the opinion of the Board of Regents of the Smithaonian Institution it will 
not ]ye expedient or wise to interfere with the integrity of the National Museum by 
lending, for the decoration of the Library building, any of the articles or property 
now in its care. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board, February 1, on the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Charles D. Walcott, in his capacity as Director of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, it was resolved — 

That the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution look with favor upon 
the proi>OHition to establish a museum of practical and industrial geology in the 
neighborhood of the National Museum. 

It has, however, since been arranged that this special feature shall 
remain a part of the National Museum. 

In his report for 1898, as Acting Assistant Secretary in charge of 
the National Museum, Doctor Walcott discussed as follows the. neces- 
sity for a new building: 

The present National Museum building was erected with the view of covering the 
largest amount of space with the least outlay of money. In this respect it may be 
(considered a success. It is, in fact, scarcely more than the shadow of such a massive, 
dignitied, and well-finisluHl building an should l>e the home of the great national 
colletrtions. There is needled at once a 8j)aciou8, absolutely firei)roof building of 
several stories, constnicted of durable materials, well lighted, modern in equipment 
aTid on such a plan that it can \)e added t^> as occasion demands in the future. A 
site for such a building is already owned by the Government; only the building 
needs to l>e provi<led for. What the Capitol Imilding is to the nation, the Library 
building to the National Library, the Smithsonian building to the Smithsonian 
Institution, the new nmseum building nhould Ihj to the National Museum. * * ♦ 

The growth of the U. S. National Musuem was rapid under the successful charge 
of the hitc Dr. ( t. Brown Gooile. When the character of the building and the funds 
available for its maintenance artv considered, it compares favorably with any modem 
museum. It has received large collections from the scientific departments of the 
Government, and through private contrilmtion (with some additions by purchase 
and exchange), all of which have been accx^minodated as well as could be in the 
inadequate laboratories, storerooms, and exhibition space. The galleries just com- 
pleted have added 16,0()0 square feet of floor space, whitth will help to a certain 
extent to relieve the crowded condition of the exhibition halls and courts IkjIow. 
As an illustration of the present conditions ami the nec^essity for more room, atten- 
tion is (railed to the anthropological collections, which illustrate the development 
and progress of man and his works. If the material now in the possession of the 
(lovernment in this department should Ixj properly placed on exhibition, it would 
(HTupy the entire Hpa(!e in the present Museum building. The great collections in 
zoology, lK)tany, economic geology, general geology, and pal(»ontology should l)e 
entirely removed and placed in a building i)roperly constructed for their study and 
exhibition. 

In the present building there is a great deficiency in laboratory facilities. Cura- 
tors and assistants are hampered for want of room in which to lay out, arrange, 
classify, mount, and lal)el specimens. There should also be rooms in which students 
could bring together and compare various series of objects, and have at hand books 
and scientific apparatus. The present Museum building contains a few rooms suita- 
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bio for the purpofles mentioned, but the majority have to be used as storerooms, 
lalKiratoriefl, and offices, and sltv therefore too unwh crow<le<l to serve in any one 
of these tapiwities. Owinjr to the pressure for siMwe, courts, lialls, and «alU»rit»8 
intended for exhibition pur]X)fit»8, both in the Smithsonian building and in tlic 
Museum buildinp, are unavoidably iXM'Upied to a considerable extent as lalioratories 
and storerooms. This lack of laboratory space is extremely detrimental to the 
interests of the Museum. 

Beyon<l six small basement rooms un<lc*r twt> of tlie corner paviliouh* the present 
buiidinj; lias alwolutely no pn)viHion in the wa5' <>f basement or other nK)ms for the 
storage of collections which come in from day to day from Government ilvUl collect- 
ors or private <lonors, or such as are separat4»<l f(>r distribution or held for the use of 
students. To remtHly this defect many expt^lients have necessarily U'cn resorted 
to, such 'dn placing storage cases (fact^l with mahogany to make them y)reHentable) in 
the exhibition halls, hiring storage rooms in i»rivate buildings, an<l tilling up offi<»e8, 
entrances, staircase landings, and passageway^^ not absolutely in<lisj>ensable. The 
ingenuity whi<*h has been exercised in this direction by some of the curators is very 
great, an<l the annoyances that are daily en<lured in the interest of pres<Tving the 
collections <leservc notice. What is neede<l is a series of spa»-ious fireproof basements 
for the less p(Tisliable objiH'ts, the collections j>rcs(»rvc<l in al»'ohol, an<l the ordinary 
stores an<l tools, and (Hpially spacious dry lofts and rooms for those collections and 
stores which require protection fn>m damj)n<*ss. 

The presi'ut Museum buihling, though large in extent, is ovenTowde<l. It was 
built with the cheapest materials an<l un»ier the cheaiK-st system of coiistnu^tion. Its 
lack of architectnnd dignity and the indifferent chamcter of the materials of which 
it is constructed give it the ap|H»arance of a teiniM)rary stnictun^ and tend tocheai)en 
the effect of the really goo<l ca<c»sand the very valuable collections whicli it contains. 
The visitor is everywhen^ confronted with rough walls, unfinished ceilings, and 
obtrusive trusses and suj>iM)rts. It should also ]»e rememlHTcd that a j'onsiderable 
portion of the collections arc still in the Smithsonian buihling, where the crowding 
is scarci^ly less than in the Museum building. 

The following are prolmbly the lust i)iihlished reiiisirks by Senator 
Morrill on the .subject to which so much of his enerjifv had been jifivcii. 
They were made at a meeting of the Board of Regents on rramiary 26, 

1808: 

As some of you know, I have been urging a new Museum building for about ten 
years. The bills I have introduced have passt^l through thc^ Senat4' several times, 
but never through tlu^ House. I may say now that I shall not live long enough to 
get tlu* measure complete*!. It was hen»tofore contemplated that thcn^ should l>e a 
Museum building on the west of the Smithsonian building, in a position correspond- 
ing with the present Museum building, and these two wen' to be connected by a 
building on H street, thus making the larg<^st nnisiMun in the country. I liave now 
alKKit decided to aban<lon that ]>lan and try to secure the building on 11 street first. 
I merely state this in order to ascertain whether the change of plan is favored by the 
Board of Regents. 

The suggestion was adopted by the I^ard, but was subsc(iuently 
abandoned when the present plans were started. 

The report ui)on the V. S. National Museum for 1901 eontains the 
following condensed account of the condition and requirements of the 
collections, })y the present assistant secretiiry in charge: 

Attention has re|>eatedly l>een called to the inade(]uaey of the present accommo- 
dations for the national collections. The iSmithsonian building hail become fully 
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occupied some twenty-five years ago, wheil the large contributions to the (tovem- 
ment from exhibitors at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition led to the erection 
of the Muaeum building, completed in 1881. By 1883 this structure was also filled, 
and though numerous efforti^ have since been made to secture more ample quarters, 
all have met with failure. In 1888, 1890, and 1892 the Senate voted $500,000 for a 
new building, and in 1896, $250,000, but none of these measures was even considered 
in the House of Representatives. 

There has been no abatement in the number of collections re<*eiveil annually, but 
in fact a general increase from year to year, and a severe task has thus <levolved 
upon the Museum authorities in arranging for their disposition. New specimens 
have constantly been added to the exhibition halls and storage rooms until l)oth are 
overcrowded to the extent that in the one the objects, as a rule, can not be properly 
viewed by visitors, and in the other their classification has l)ecome im]>o8sible, and 
they are for the most part practically inaccessible for study. But so extensive have 
been the accessions that only a part could be (iisposed of in this manner, and it 
became necessary, several years ago, to resort to outside storage, which is now pro- 
vided for in an old wooflen shed ujmn the Mall and in several rented buildings. 
None of these buildings is of fireproof construction, though they contain collections 
of great value and in large part not replaceable. They also lack facilities for the 
classification and arrangement of the specimens, whitrh are packed away in shipping 
boxes, and for the time ser\'e no purpose of any kind. 

The collections ma<le by the Government surveys, of whitrh the Museum is the 
legal cuBt<Mlian, can continue to be receive<l and housed, as additional storage build- 
ings may l>e lease*!, if necessary, though the further provision of the law to make 
them at all times available for study and examination can no longer be carried out. 
The same applies to specimens obtaine<l by purchase or exchange and to suc-h dona- 
tions as are given without condition. The Museum is in fact being resolved into a 
mere storehouse of material which iromes to it mainly without solicitation, and its 
larger purjKise, while never lost sight of, is l)ecoming more and more difficult to 
maintain. Its reserve or record collections in every branch should be so systemat- 
ically arranged that any sptM'imens desircMl for study could imme<liately be found; 
the public exhibition should comprise the entire range of Museum subjects, and l)e 
installed effectively and without rrowding, and there should Ihj ample and well- 
appoint(Ml working <|uarters, in which all the activities of the establishment could 
be conveniently carrie<l on. 

With the conditions as they now are, it is not to l)e wondered at that the National 
Museum lai^ks that character of supjwrt which has done sf) much for many other 
museums. Its donations are generally small and relatively unimjwrtant. The 
possessors of large and valuable collections will not present them where they can 
not l)e at once displaye^l or well arranged. Such in<lucements can now rarely be 
offere<l here, but many of the larger museums elst^where owe their principal growth 
to generous gifts from wealthy patrons of science and the arts. Specific men- 
tion could l)e made of several large collecti(ms whitrh their owners would have 
preferred to place at the national capital, but which hav(^ ])ecn given to or deposite*! 
in other museums, lx»cause in Washington they would have to lie jjacked away for 
an indefinite period, at great risk of injury an<l destruction. 

The amount of floor space occupiefl by the national collections is very inxwh 
smaller than would appt»ar to the casual visitor. The tw»> main buiMings contain, 
in fact, only 195,486 square feet, to which the outside buildings, mostly rente<i, add 
43,203 scjuare feet, making a total of 238,689 square feet. The latter are partly occu- 
pied by workshops, but are mainly used for the gross storage of siH»cim(»ns, an<l in no 
case for exhibition or for the arrangement in classified order of the reserve series. 

In Ix)ndon the subjects n»pre8ented by the ITnited Stales National Museum are 
distributed among several museums, such as the British Museum, leaving out the 
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Library, the Victoria and Alliert Miu^enm, and the MiLveam of Practicul Geo1o]Br>', 
which now }iave an ag^reisate of 989,388 »|uare feet of floor space, srion to lie 
increaaeil by 400,000 or 500,000 square feet in the new a^ldition to the Victoria and 
AUiert Mufleuin. In Berlin neven of the national museums relating to natural hin- 
tory and the industrial arts possess some 575,000 square feet of area, an<l the new 
National History Museum of Vienna has over 350,000 sriuare feet alone. In our own 
country, the American Mnwum of Natural History in New York City, which, when . 
complete*!, will cf.>ver a j^rrmnd area of over SJ acres, a]rea<Iy has 356,800 square feet 
of fl<^.»or Hpace available. 

A study of the conditions in Wai*hinjrton has shown that to pn)perly arrange the 
national collec;tionH and provide for the jjrowth of perhaps fiffet»h or twenty years 
would ref|uire additional floor spai-e to the extent of somethinjr like 400,000 or 
500,000 Rjuan^ feet. If this were obtained throu>?h the construction of a new build- 
in); havin^r that amount of rrK>ni, it would still be necessary to utilize l>oth of the 
present building, and this seems the preferable course Uy pursue. 

The efforts of Scmator Morrill, though so persistent and well 
directed, were not to l>ear their fruit, as he himself had intimated, 
luitil after his lamented death, and, in fact, there was to be a lapse of 
five years l)efore the cuhnination of his wishes was definitely assured. 
His large share in the final result nmst not l>e forgotten. Four times 
did he secure a nmjority vote in the Senate, and h\^ influence in the 
House is shown by the favorable consideration given his bills by the 
conunittees to which they were referred. His part, it is now recofj- 
nized, was in the direction of educating, of impressing ujwn Congress 
the needs of the national collections, which he did by keeping the sii}>- 
ject continually alive for over ten years, through the freciuent inti-o- 
duction of bills, the presentation of reports in which the re<iuirenicnts 
of the Museum were set forth in detail, and his own impressive 
remarks ui>on the floor. It came, therefore, to be not a riuestion of 
whether the Museum should have* additional and more worthy quarters, 
but nither one of finance; could the necessary fimds, in the opinion of 
Congress, he granted for the purpose ( 

Accordingly, the following request, which appeared in the lk)ok of 
Estimates for lt>()8, occasioned no suq>rise: 

Plan:* for additional fireproof building:, National Mn.scuni: For the i)reparation, 
umlcr the din^ct ion of till! Secretary of the Sinitlisonian Institution, of preliminary 
])lans for an additional llreproof buildin;: for th<» United Stati's Nati(>nal Mu»nnii. to 
Ih' erected on the Mall U'tween Ninth and Twelfth streets west, inclndinjr tlie 
expense of ei»lleetinK necessary <lata, said plans an<l sneh n*eoniniendations thereon 
as the S<*(n'tary r)f the Smithsonian Institution may deem neeeswiry to be transnutteil 
to ("on^^ress at its next rejrular session, five thousand d(.»ilars, to 1.m* immediately 
available. 

Xnti' ariunii}Hmiiinfj eHtinmh'.. — In 1S7!» Conjrress apj)ropriate<l §5250, (XH) for the ereis 
tion of a buildinj? to me«»t the ur)ijent nee<lB of the National Museum. The stnietnre 
then put up, and erimplcttMl within the appropriation, was practioally only a large 
storehouws with few of the facilitiw demanded by a large museum, an<l way at the 
time exi>eeted to fill but a temporary want. It hii« in faet, however, In^en made to 
serve a wMtet us4»ful i)uqx)s<» an<l should (continue ho to do, but itfi aer-onnniMlations 
have in all rcsi)ect« Ijeen lon^ outgrown. By 1886 its exhibition halLe and storage 
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roonifi were already fi'ile<l; by 1890 they were in a conjresteii condition. Since then 
it liaH l)een neeesKary to lease temporary <iiiarter8 for the incoming collections, thew 
<luarterH l)einjif increased from yeiir to year until they now hold art much in (piantity 
as the Museum huihling itself. In these pla<!e8 the collectiouH are in constant <lan- 
ger from tire, and heing storeil in packing cases, are subject ti) deterioration. 

The National Museum is constantly in receipt of large and imiwrtant collections 
from private sources, which add to its wealth of treasures. The collections are 
mainly, however, the pro<luct of the Government surveys, obtained at great cost and 
constituting the material records of all national explorations. They are, therefore, 
practiciilly not replaceable. All collections from these sources were by Congressional 
acts of 1846 and 1879 committe<l to the custody of the Smithsonian Institution, with 
provision for their scientific classification and arrangement. Under the couiiitions 
existing it becomes imj)08sible to carry out either the spirit or the letter of the law. 
It is recommended that the sum of $5,000 be appropriated for the preparation of 
plans for a new Museum building. 

Certain tentative sketch plans had previously been prepared, in 
order to indicate to the Regents the general style and approximate size 
of a building which it was thought would best meet the requirements. 
The cost of such a building in stone was estimated at from ♦5,000,(X)0 
to iW>,()00,O00. The matter was discussed with the Committees on 
Appropriations of both Houses of Congress, the Secretary and others 
appearing before them in support of the measure. A definite sum for 
the cost of the building had not been fixed, nor were the tentative 
plans considered as entirely appropriate to be followed. * It was 
explained that the amount named in the estimate was required to per- 
mit of a more careful study of the conditions, and that the plans to 
be prepared would embody only the actual needs. The item was not 
reported by the House committee, but passed the Senate with a clause 
limiting the cost of the building to ^2,500,000. In conference, how- 
ever, this limit was reduced to $1,500,(K)0, the bill as passed, in con- 
nection with the sundry civil act for 1908, being as follows: 

Plans for ad<iitional building, National Museum: For the i)reparation, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, of preliminary ])lans for an 
additional fin^proof steel-frame brick and terra cotta building, to <'ost not exceeding 
one million five hundred thousan<l dollars, for the United States National Museum, 
t/) he er(»ct€<l, when a])propriated for, on the Mall, between Ninth and Twelfth 
streets west, said plans when completed to be transmitted by the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution to Congress, live thousand dollars. 

The preliminary plans called for by the above act were completed 
during the following winter and on January 22, 1903, they were pre- 
sented, together with an explanatory report, to a special committee of 
the Board of Kegents, appointed the previous year, '•to represent to 
Congress the pressing necessity of additional room for the proper 
exhibition of specimens belonging to the National Museum.""' This 
committee, consisting of the six Congressional Regents, namely. Sen- 
ators O. II. Piatt, S. M. C/ullom, and F. M. Cockrell, and Representa- 
tives R. R. Ilitt, Robert Adams, jr., and Hugh A. Dinsmore, after 
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a full discussion, passed the following resolution, which was subse- 
quently transmitted to Congress: 

That under the liniitatioiiH of the law the (H>inniittee hereby report to Congress 
Plan 1$ for a new National Mutiieuni building as the best obtainable for the amount 
mentioned; but in the judgment of the committee the larger plan, A, m Ix^lieved 
to ])e the one which nhould l>e adopte<l, and we therefore ask that Congress shall 
make the appropriation for it instead of for the nmaller plan. 

On January 23, 1003, the plans and report were transmitted to Ctm- 
gress and printed as Document No. 314, House of Representatives, 
Fifty-seventh Congress, second session. The argument** presented in 
the report have practically all been set forth in previous pages of this 
paper, and therefore only such extra<*ts need be (juoted here as relate 
to the plans and to the (juestions directly conc^erning their prepamtion. 
Of the plans themselves only two are given, one, marked "'A," show- 
ing the outlines of the entire building as then designed, the other, 
marked '' B,"* showing the half of the building, which it was estimated 
could be erected for the sum of ^l,r)()(),0(M), the limit of cost tirst 
e^stablished. Following are the extracts from the report prepared by 
the assistant secretary in charge of tbt» Museum: 

TIk' j>lan contemplateH a n'rtaiijrular l)nildin^ about 4St> ft^'t fn»nt by alniut 345 
feet deep and about SO fei»t liigli iudmlin^r the Iwisetnent. The building is dc^Hi^neti 
for four tioorH, ami will affonl alM>ut 4(H),(MK) H(|uare ftvt of floor feii)aci% the first and 
second floors to \m uned for exliil>ition, the })ju*4»nient and up|HT floor for storage, 
workrooms, and other puri>oses necessary to the »"onduct of a musiMim. It could lie 
erected in subntautial form iis a lireprotif buildiiij; for a sum not extrt^eding !!sS,0O0,00O. 

The i)lan has been dcsijjrned in such a manner that approximately one-half of the 
buildinj; could l)e constructed at once, presenting tlie apix?arance of a completed 
building and suitable for tlie Museum needs. This half would consist of the main 
or south wing and the middle wing, and is exhibite<l in a separate dmwing. Whilst 
it would in no way provide for the growth of the Mubimuu, it would relieve the 
present congested contlition of the exhibition halls, rend(»r possible a proi)er claesdfi- 
cation of the reserve collei-tions, and remove the necessity of employing any rented 
buildings. 

The plan of the buihling has lH*en dmwn after a study of all imiK)rtant existing; 
museums, lM)th in this <!ountry and al>roa«l, and embiMlics their ust'ful features and 
avoids defect*^ which have Ikm'u revealed in the course <»f time. It is exjjected that, 
shoidd this building l>e authorize»l, it would he superior f(>r museum puri>osi.^s to any 
building in this country or abroad, and it is rcs|)(.*ct fully reconnneiuh**! that the sum 
of J?1,5(X),(XH) be appropriate*! for the construction of sul>stantially so much of the 
building as is exhibite<l in Plan B. 

* * * * * « « " 

The National Museum occujiies the huihling erected for its use in ISSI, the greater 
part of the Smithsonian building, parts of three *letached buildings on the Mall, ami 
several rented buildings s<»uth of K stn.»et S\V. The area r^'presenttnl, together with 
the general use to which the several floors of the larger iMiildings and each of the 
smaller buihlings an* devotwl, is shown in the following table: 

Smithsonian building: s«|uan? fcvt. 

Basement ( mainly storage and heating plant ) 11, 778 

Ground fl(M>r (nminly exhibition halls) 17, .'i72 

Second floor (mainly workrooms) 6, 587 
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Square feet. 

Third floor (mainly exhibition) 10,889 

Upper jMirt of north tower ( workrooms and storai^) 2, 617 

East end (offices, shipping rooms, etc. ) 2, 755 

51,998 

Museum building: 

Ground floor (exhibition) 74, 209 

Gallery floor (mainly exhibition) 28,986 

Central towers and pavilions ( mainly workrooms, storage, offices, 
library, etc.) 40,293 

143,488 

Outside buildings: 

Smithsonian stable ( taxidermist's workroom ) 615 

Frame building on Smithsonian reservation (taxidermist's and 

1 mechanical workshop) 1, 400 

Frame building on Armory Square (storage of specimens) 7, 073 

Buildings at No. 431 Ninth street SW. (rented — storage of speci- 
mens and property) 21 , 129 

Building No. 309 to 313 Tenth street SW. ( rented— storage of 

specimens, preparators' and mechanical workshops) 6, 406 

Building No. 217 Seventh street SW. (rented — carpenter shops) . 3, 655 
Building in rear of 915 Virginia avenue SW. (rented, paint and 
glass shop) 2,925 

43,203 

Total space now otvupfed 2:^, 689 

The allotments of 8|)ac« by subjects and by departments is as follows: 

By subjects: Square feet. 

Exhibition 112,697 

Storage of reserve collections, scientific; lal)oratories, and w^orkrooms. . . 75, 468 
General and miscellaneous purposes, including mechanical workshops 
and storage, heating plant, librarj', lecture hall, public comfort, 
administrative offices, etc 50, 524 

Total 238,689 

By departments: 

Anthropology, including ethnology, archaeology, Ameritan history, and 

arts and industries 78, 280 

Biology, including zoology and lx)tany 72, 914 

Geology, including diviwon of practical geology 36, 971 

(Jeneral and miscellaneous purposes 50, 524 

Total 2;«,689 

An inspection of the several buil<lings shows conditions which are excee<lingly 
deplorable for the National Museum of a greiit country. Every branch is seriously 
hampered by the total inatlequm\v of the space assigned it, and the proper disposition 
of spei^mens long ago l>ecame impossible, with the result that year after year valu- 
able collectionn, often of large size, have had to be packed away in insecure rented 
buildings, where they are also inaccessible. While the Museum building is not ill 
adapted to exhibition purposes, it is much too small t<» wrve the prewnt needs. Its 
halls are overcrrowded, the cases Ix^ing generally i>lace<l so near together that two 
persons can scarcely pass between them and no effective view of their contentM can 
be obtaine<l. .'\n increase in space of one- half to two-thirds at least would be nec- 
et«ary to pro|)erly display the present contents of these halls. 
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Ilaviii); practically no lia^^ment, tlie only Hpace available for the reserve storage, 
w<»rkrooni8, ami offices is the small n>oni8of the central towers and comer pavilions, 
except that some of the galleries (lesigne<l for exhibition have from necessity l)een 
turned over to these purix)ses. In these c]uarters the si^eciinens are jiactkecl almost 
Holidly, in cases generally reaching to sucli a height as to make access to the upper 
ones extremely inconvenient. The workers have scarcely room in which to place 
their tables, and Ihere is little space anywhere for the spreading out of specimens for 
puri>o8es of study and classification or of preparation for exhibition. 

In the Smithsonian building, which was originally designed to Ik.* use<l only in 
small i)art for museum purposes, the conditions are similar. There are four exhi- 
bition halls, three uwd for zoology and one for prehistoric archaeology. The latter, 
occupying the entire upper floor of the main building, ha**, through the loosening 
and fall (»f large areas of plaster from the ceiling, been pronounced unsafe and closed 
to the public until funds can l>e obtaint^d for its repair and n»novation. The large 
c!orresi)onding room on the ground floor has four galleries extending nejirly its entire 
length, which some flftcvn years ago were turned into work and storage quarters 
for several branches of zoology. They are overcrf»wded with cases and tables and 
are, moreover, extremely unhealthful places for the assistants statione<l there because 
of the impure air arising fn)m the exiiibition floor l)eIow. 

In the basement is stored the greater part <»f the valuable alcoholic collection of 
the Museum, in a series of dark, damp rooms, wholly unsuite<l to the purpose, and 
where a great deal of work has to l)e carrie<l on. The other workrooms and store- 
rooms in the Smithsonian building, besides two or three small ones on the main 
floor, are in the north tower, which is utiliztMl for these purjioses up to the height of 
the seventh story. It is s(!arcely necessary to explain that many (»f tlK»se rooms, all 
of which are very small, are inconvenient of access, an«l that specimens can be car- 
rie<l to an<l from them only with <lifficulty. 

Many of the activities <»f the Museum and nnich the greater part of its storage have 
for a long period had to Ih? provided for in outsitle buildings, partly on the Mall and 
partly rente*! at an annual expense of over $4,000. The taxidermists are quartered 
in the upper part of the Smithsonian stable and in a temporary frame stnicture l>ack 
of the Smithsonian building. On Armory scpiare, adjoining the Fish Commission 
building, is an oM, dilapidated wocnlen she<l filled with s]>ecimens. On Ninth street 
8W. there is under lease a large an*a of lan<l covere<l with wooden sIuhIs containing 
an immense amount of valuable collections and much other Museum projKjrty. The 
greater part of the so-C4illed Marsh c(»llection of vertebrate fossils, which has been 
valued at alM»ve $150,000, is still stored in a renttMl building at Tenth street and Mary- 
land avt^nue, which also providers space for several preparators' workshops. Two 
other rented buiMingsan^ likewise rtMjuireil to accommodate the extensive carpenter, 
paint, and glazing shops which are re<iuired for the making of furniture and for the 
repairs about the main buildings. 

In order to carry out the purposes for which it exists, the National Museum requires 
a greatly increased amount of space and that any additional 8pa<'e provided be better 
a<lapte<l to its wants than that now occupied. 

For the exhibition t'»»lle«'tions a conn(?cted st»ries of relatively large rooms or halls 
is needed to [K'niiit of the arrangement of the specimens an<l groups of sjH?cimens 
(many Ix'ing of considerable size) in such manner as will l>est adapt them to the 
comprehensiim of the public and, by the avoidance of crowding, allow them to be 
viewed effectively. 

The record colletttions, commonly known as the re^jerve or study series, comprising 
th(^ bulk of the material in most de]»artments, while demanding surh a ("onvenient 
disjMJsition jis will insun^ the reiidy examination of specimens, reiiuinj rt^latively less 
space than the exhibition tiollections, as they can be much more comjMUjtly arranged 
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in drawers and on shelves. Yet their extent ia so great Uiat the question of their 
accomnuKlation is one of the most important ones for consideration. They have 
Ijeen mainly derived fn>ni the Government surveys of the past sixty years and rep- 
resent a very large expenditure of public money. 

For the activities of the Museum are needed many well-lighted and well-appointed 
rooms to serve as laboratories for classifying collections and for scnentific research 
ami as workshops for the preparation of specimens for study and for exhibition. It 
should be note<I in this connection that the Museum is calle<l u|x»n to furnish work- 
rooms for several of the scientific bureiius, whose collections are partly stud ie<l there, 
and that, by a recent act of Congress, it is incumbent upon the Museum to provide 
facilities for such students and investigators from any part of the country as may 
choose to visit it for purposes of research. 

Finally, space must be provided for certain general and miscellaneous purposes, 
such as the mechanical workshops and storerooms, the heating plant, public-comfort 
rooms, the library, a lecture hall, the administrative offices, etc. 

An estimate of the amount of space needed has been n^ached by a careful consid- 
eration of the several requirements as set forth below, namely: 

(1) To relieve the present very congested condition of the exhibition halls. 

(2) To provide for the display of objet^ts now in storage which are suitable and 
intended for public exhibition. 

(3) Oinvenient and systematic storage for the vast reserve or reconl collections, 
which are now for the most part inaccessible for examination. 

(4) Suitable scientific laboratories, preparators* workshops, etc. 

(5) The mechanical workshops required in making repairs to buildings and in the 
construction and repair of cases and other furniture and fixtures. 

(6) Offices necessary for administrative and other purposes common to all the 
branches of the Museum. 

(7) The space required for the heating plant, the library, a lecture hall, public- 
comfort rooms, and other miscellaneous purposes. 

(8) Provision for future growth. The limitation of cost fixed by the sundry civil 
appropriation act of June 28, 1902, prevents the carrying out of any extravagant 
views in this reganl; and if the buihling erected have only the area contemplated by 
the plans submitted the National Museum will again be crowded and in need of 
room certainly before the end of another ten years and probably of five years. 

The growth of the Museum for a number of years past has been mainly through 
the receipt of material which by law it must receive and care for. The amount of 
material declined or diverte<l elsewhere during the last ten or fifteen years Ixicause of 
the lack of room would have occupieti a very lai^e prriportion of the present exhi- 
bition space and have greatly increased the money value of the cf>l lections. The 
same conditions have preventeil the Museum authorities from soliciting large contri- 
butions, but with adequate facilities many extensive exhibits can Ik* had for the 
asking. The department of arts and industries, the more i)nu'ti<*al side of the 
Museum, has perhaps suffered most from the Iiu'k of accom mediations. T^irge exhibits 
have had to l)e removed to sUirage, and the growth of this most important and 
striking branch was necessarily st-fjpped some time ago. It should l)e made here, as 
it has liecn in all the larger capitals of the world, one of the most imi)ortant features 
of the national (!ollections, and its increase, once stimulated, would go forwarti rap- 
idly and at relatively small expense, as generous donations might be exjiected from 
all (piarters. 

Using the al)ove topics as a basis for calculations, the amount of space imme- 
diately re<iuire<l has been worked out for each of the departments. This information 
is summarize<l in the following table, which gives also for each subject the space 
nr>w occui)ie<l. With regard to the present storage areas, it should be borne in mind 
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that much of the material if> now compactly fltortnl in {lacking }x)xe8, and if trans- 
ferreil to clui<8iHi.Hl ntorage would Rpread out over many times the Kiiacre. The depart- 
ment«i name<i an* thoKe under which the Museum is classified for convenience of 
administration. 



Subject. 



Kxhibition space: 

Department of anthropology, including ethnology, an'hH*ology, American 
history, and artH and indU8trie» 

Dcptirtment of biology, including 2ooIogy and l>otany 

Department of geology, im^luding museum of practical geohtgy 

LaboratorieN. workrooms, and Ktorage: 

Department of anthrojtology 

Department of biology 

Department of geol(^y 

General and miHcellaneouH: 

Administrative offices, rei^ord files, etc 

Mechanical workshops 

Mechanical and miscellaneous storage 

Library, photographic lalM)rator>', ]e<*ture hall, restaurant, public comfort, 
heating and electrical plant, etc 

Entrances, hallways, etc , 

Total 



Space 
now oc- 
cupied. 


Space re- 
quired. 


S*i.fed. 


68, 7W 


184.000 


ai.OOfi 


96,000 


19,902 


74.000 


19,490 


81.000 


88.909 


110.000 


17.009 


46.000 


(),ftO(5 


12.000 


H,789 


16.000 


12.at2 


22.000 


19,056 


81,000 


4,141 






238,689 


670.000 



With regard to the space now occupietl, there are certain areas which, for various 

reasons, should l)e abandoneil, namely: 

Square feet. 

Rented buildings (area) 34, 116 

Outside buildings on the Smithsonian reservation and Armory s<|iiare, which 
have l)een use<i only as temporary expedients and are for the most jmrt 
insecure structures (area) 9, 088 

Si)a(^e use<l for storage and some other purjxwios in the basement, in the upper 
part of the north tower, and at the east end of the Smithsonian building, 
being jiartly unsuitable and partly inaccessible (area) 12, 885 

Total 56,088 

Deducting this area, from i\w. total area now occtupieti (23H,()89 sijuan* feet) leaves 
182,<K)1 S4iuare feet as the amount of s{mce now a4'tually available and appropriate 
for the future nedls of the Museum. Again, deilucting this amount from the total 
space named alnive as riMjuireil for the Museum (070,000 s*|uare feet) leuves approx- 
imately 487,000 square fci?t to l)e provi<le<l for in a nt^w building. The sum named 
in the sundry civil act <»f June 28, 1902 ($1,500,000) jis the limit of cost for the pnj- 
jKwd new building will not, however, permit of the eri'ction by any method of 
const ru(*tion of a building having that amount of space. 

Several plans have bt»en drawn in an effort to rtMHincile the nee<ls of the Museum 
with the limitation of cost proposed by Congress, but none suctcessfully. The last 
plan, contemplating the smallest size of building that it has bi^en judge<l advisable 
to rec(»mmend, is the one herewith presenteil. It rej»resents a rectangular build- 
ing, having a frontagii of alxiut 480 feet, a depth of about 345 feet, not including 
projections, and a height al>ove the ground at the front of alxnit 70 feet. There will 
be two opt»n courts. The building is design e<l to have four floors, inclusive of the 
l>asement (which will underlie the entire structure), and will aff<»rd about 400,000 
sgnare feet of floor space. The flrst and second floors are intended to be used for 
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the public exhibition colle<»tion8 and the basement and upper floor for the reserve 
or reconl I'ollections, workrooms, offices, and other general and miscellaneous pur- 
j)oee8. This is an approximately equal division of the spa(*e between the public 
halls and the othiT requirements of the Museum. The plan shows entire simplicity 
of design, and has been drawn with reference to the use of brick and terra cotta in 
the construction of the outer faces, although stone could l)e substituted for these 
materials if so ordered. 

The interior arrangement above the basement is a combination of large and small 
halls, the three largest halls being lightcKi from above and having two series of gal- 
leries of sufficient width to pennit of their being screened off and made into series of 
separate rooms for exhibition and other purposes. This arrangement has been 
atlopted as pnuttically furnishing the largest possible amount of well-lighted floor 
space in a building of the size pro{>osed, and as presenting many other important 
advantages. It is felt that a building put up on these lines would in many, if not in 
all, re8i)ects prove superior for museum purposes to those of any existing museums, 
either at home or abroad. 

The cost of erecting a building in accordance with the plan submitte<l in a most 
simple though substantial manner has been estimated at about $3,000,000. The 
plan has been so designed, however, that approximately one-half the building c«n 
be constructed separately, with practically the ap]>earance of a completed building 
and suited to the different kinds of museum re(]uirements. This half would consist 
of the main or south wing and the middle wing, as represented in a separate draw- 
ing. While this part would not provide for future growth, it would relieve the 
pn^sent congested condition of the Museum, make outside storage unnecessary, and 
render possible a safe disposition and essentially convenient arrangement of the 
present collections. 

This half section of the building as planned could be erecteil for $1,500,000. 

At the hearing before the House Committee on Appropriations, on 
January 23, 1908, the question of legislation for the new building was 
thoroughl>' discussed. It was not doubted that half the building could 
1)0 erected within the limit of $1,500,000 fixed by the act of the previ- 
ous year, and the entire building for not exceeding $3,000,000, but in 
either case the fronts would recjuire to be constructed of brick and 
terra cotta. Then* was no o})jection to the use of these materials on 
the score of dumbility, but in view of the large size of the building, 
its conspicuous position, and the fact that it would })e expectted to rank 
among the prominent public structures at the capital, it was urged 
upon the conunittee that stone fronts would produce a more dignified 
t»tfect, and that the change in this respect would not add extravagantly 
to the cost of the building. Kstimates showed, in fact, that if stone 
were (Mnph yed the entire liuilding could be erected within the sum of 
*3,500,O(H), a!Kl one-half the building within *l,(^ir),000. 

The matter was not reported to the Hous(» in any form, l)ut in the 
Senate the granting of the full sum was favorably considered, and the 
bill as there passed was finally agreed to in conference as an item in 
th(» suiuby civil act for the year ending June 30, 1904. It is as follows: 

BuiMing for National Museum: To enable the Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion to (M>mmen(!e the er(.H.'tion of a suitable fireproof building with granite fronts, for 
the use of the National Museum, to 1h» erected on the north side of the Mall, between 
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Ninth and Twelfth fltreets north west, siihetantially in accordanco with the Plan A, 
pivpare<l and Hul)niitte<i to Congress by the kSixjR^tary of the SinithBonian Institution 
under the i)n)vision8 of the act approved June twenty-eighth, ninetifu huudreil and 
two, two hundrtnl and fifty thouaaiKl dollars. Said building eoniplete, including 
heating and ventilating apparatus and elevators, shall cost not to exceed three million 
five hundre<l th(»U8and dollars, and a contract or contracts for its completion is hereby 
authorizcnl to be enten^d into subject to appropriations to be made by Congress. 
The construction shall l)e in charge of Bernard R. Green, SuiH?rintendent of Build- 
ings and (irounds, Library c)f Congress, who shall make the contracts herein author- 
ized autl ilisburse all approi)riations ma<le for th(^ work, and shall receive iis full 
compensation for his services hereunder th(i smn of two thousand dollars annually 
in addition to liis present sjdary, to be paid out (»f wiid appropriaticuis. 

At a ineetin^ of the Board of Kogonts on March 12, 11H)3, the passage 
of the a})ove act was announced, and it was resolved: 

That the Secretary, with the advice an<l consent of the chancellor and the chair- 
man of the executive committee, be authorized to represent the Board of Regents so 
far as may be necessary in consultation with Bernanl R. (Jreen, to whom the con- 
struction ami contracts for the new Museum building an" conunitt<Hl by Congress in 
the act making an appropriation for that i)urj)ose. 

Some little time was consumed in the preliminary arrangements, 
which included the selection of Messrs. Ilornhlower Si Marshall, of 
Washington, as the architects of the building. They had made the 
iirsttentative sketches and the preliminary plans previously mentioned, 
and it may also be said that for a numbei* of years they have acted 
for the Smithsonian Institution and National Museum in all matters 
requiring architectural advice*. They have likewise recently visited 
many of the prominent museums of Europe, which has given them an 
invaluable experience in museum recpiirements. 

At the time of writing the general plans, showing the several floors 
and fac;ad(*s, are nearing completion. 

DKSCRIPTIOX. 

It is impossible at the present time to describe more than the lead- 
ing features of this structure, since, though work u])on th<» foundation 
has begun, tli(» })lans are not (Mitirely comph^ted. The building will 
be r(H!tangular in shape, and faced with granite on all sides. Jt will 
have a length of 551 te(»t, a width of 'MS fe(»t, exclusive of projections, 
and a height of stonework al)()V(* the basement floor of 77 feet. There 
will l)(* four stori(»s including the basement, which, begiiming above 
the levid of the adjoining street, will be well lighted and entirely 
availalde for us(». The main and s(»cond stories will contain the exhibi- 
tion collections, while the basenuMit and upper story will be allotted to 
the many othcM- recpiirements of a large nuiseum. 

In a general way it may be said that the building will consist pri- 
marily of a main part in the shape* of a broad T, comprising three 
wide wings or s(»ctions diverging at right iingles from a large* rotunda 
at the southiM'n or principal (»ntrancc. Hang(»s of narrower width, 
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one on eacli side and two at the north, will connect the three ends of 
the T or main scction.s so as to inclose two larji^e oyum courts (each 128 
feet square), and thus complete the quadrangle. The two south sec- 
tions, which, with the rotunda, comprise the front part of the build- 
ing, will project slightly at each end beyond the walls of the side 
ranges. 

The new structure will be located on the north side of the Mall, in 
the so-called Smithsonian Park, about midway between Ninth and 
Twelfth streets, directly in front of the Smithsonian building, and with 
its center, like that of the latter, on the axis of Tenth street. While 
the main front and entrance will face southward, or toward the mid- 
dle of the park, there will also be a commodious entrance by way of 
the basement on the north, as an approach from Tenth street. The 
northern facade will be about 78 feet from the sidewalk of B street 
north, while the central projection thereof, containing the entrance, 
will reach about 25 feet nearer to the street. 

As the land rises rapidly southward from B street, it has been 
planned to have the basement floor slightly above the level of .that 
street, but at the south the top of the basement will be nearly on a 
level with the ground. Suitable embankments will be built along the 
sides of the building, inclosing a broad area, which will also extend 
along the south front, thus making the basement e(j[uivalent to a full 
story for at least workroom, laboratory, storage, and beating purposes. 
Its height >\ill be 14 feet. 

The first and second stories, int<5nded for the public, will be 20 feet 
and 19 feet 5 inches high, respectively. The windows will measure 14 
feet 9 inches high in the first and 12 feet high in the second, the cor- 
responding ones in the two stories occupying the same embrasure, 
though separated by ornamental metal work. These windows will })e 
about Hi feet wide, and the intervening wall space about 7 feet wide, 
giving a unit for the installation of exhibits of 18 feet 6 inches. 

The third story will })e 12 feet in height, with windows about 7 f(»et 
high by .5 f(»et 3 inches wide, thus furnishing ample light for all the 
requirements of the laboratories and storerooms. In the three main 
sections of the }>uilding there will })e still another low story above the 
last, suitable for the storage of dried specimens. 

The relatively small amount appropriated for this large building 
has demanded simplicity of design and the omission of all extrava- 
gant d(»coration. The lines and projKirtions have been so well planned, 
however, that the structure can not fail to be on(» of great dignity 
and b(Miuty and a worthy addition to the pulilic buildings in Wash- 
ington. The granite will be laid in ashlar courses, but the entrances 
will be worked up with a certain amount of elal)orat(*ne.ss. A metal 
dome, with skylight, will cover th<» rotunda, and there will also })e sky- 
lights a\ong the main roofs for lighting tlu* large halls. 
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The rotunda at the .south, or main, entrance will be about 116 feet 
8(juare, and lighted entirely from above. It will connect direi^tly 
with the three great hall«, which are to be similar in charac^ter and 
of the same length and width, about 209 by 116 feet, all provided 
with galleries except at the inner ends adjoining the rotunda. The 
galleries along the sides will be 32 foot wide, leaving an interspace of 
50 feet width. This central or open part of the main halls will he \4H 
feet long and reai*h to ceiling lights under the skylights, a distance 
of 60 feet, while the galleries and sides of the tii'st story will receive 
their light from the large windows of the fronts and courts. The 
galleries of the second and third floors are intt^nded to be entirely 
screened oif from, the central halls and treated as space that C4in be 
divided to suit the requirements. The space under the galleries may 
be treated in the same way or left open, as circumstances may dictate. 

The remainder of the building, consisting of the ninges on the east, 
west, and north, will be .55 feet in interior width and have solid floors, 
one above the other, their light l)eing entirely obtained from windows. 

The main and second floors will, as Iwfore stated, he used wholly 
for the public exhibition collections, while the upper floor will be 
divided into laboratories and stomge rooms for the reserve collections. 
The basement will have the same dimensions as the first floor, but 
under the main halls it will require to be lighted artificially. The side 
areas will be of sufficient width for teams, which may enter the build- 
ing at both ends of the south front. One of the south wings of the 
basement will be utilized for the })oilers, power plant, mechanical 
workshops, etc. ; the other, as well as the ranges, proba})ly for lal)ora- 
tories and for the stomge of specimens in such lines as can be^t be 
accommodated there, though sonu* parts of the ranges may be availed 
of for exhibition purposes. 

Th(» northern entmnce will be 1)}' way of the Iwisement, into a large 
vestibule with (»levatoi's and stairways. There will also be passage- 
ways leading in all three directions, the central one connnunicating 
directly with a small lecture hall occupying the center of the middle 
section of the Ijasement. On each sid(» of this hall will be a series of 
small rooms, some of which can be used foi* conunittee m(»etings. 

The net floor area of the building will be about 41 1,1^74 scjuare feet, 
or about 9.44 acres, subdivided as follows: Hasement and main floor, 
each about lir),732 scjuare feet; second and third floors, each almut 
8S,JI55 square feet. 

FLOOR SPACE OCCUPIED BY THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 

The following is a dc^tailed statement of the spjice occupied by the 
Museum on January 1, IJ)04, arranged mainly in explanation of the 
plans of the two principal existing buildings (Plat4\s 24 and 29). Fig- 
ures are also given for the outside buildings, but the ])lans for these 
are omitted as Inking unimport^mt. 
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National Museum Building. 

bxnibition hali^ and galleries.^ 

North haU. 

Square feet 

American hietory (102 feet 6 inches by 62 feet 4 inches) 6,388 

East hall 

Floor: Technology (102 feet 2 inches by 62 feet 4 inches) 6, 368 

North gallery: Materia medica (75 feet 6 inches by 14 feet) 1, 057 

Eastgallery: Herbarium (38 feet by 7 feet 6 inches) 282 

South gallery: Herbarium (86 feet 6 inches by 13 feet 6 inches) 1, 166 

8,873 

South haU. 

Floor: Mammals ( 102 feet 1 inch by 62 feet 5 inches) 6,371 

Galleries: Mammals (212 feet 8 inches by 14 feet; 17 feet 3 inches by 

11 feet) 3,169 

9,540 

West fuill 

Floor: Ethnolof;^', Eastern Hemisphere (102 feet 6 inches by 62 feet 
4 inches) .../ 6,:«8 

North gallery: Ethnology, Indo-Pacific region (86 feet 9 inches by 13 
feet 9 inches) 1,194 

South gallery: Historic religions (86 feet 9 inches by 13 feet 9 inches) . . 1, 194 

West gallery: Historic religions 301 

9, 077 

Rotunda. 

Floor: American history 2,516 

Galleries: Miscellaneous 600 

3,116 

Northeast court. 

Floor: Graphic arts (63 feet 1.5 inches by 62 feet 3 inches) 3, 929 

Galleries: Ceramics (209 feet 9 inches by 10 feet 3 inches) 2, 150 

6,079 

Southeast court. 

Floor: Fossil vertebrates (63 feet 1 inch by 63 feet 1 inch ) 3, 979 

North and i««t galleries: Fossil invertebrates (105 feet 8 inches by 10 feet 

3 inches) 1,083 

South and west galleries: Fossil plants (105 feet 8 inches by 10 feet 3 

inches) 1,083 

6, 145 

SoiUhweM court. 

Floor: Applie<l geology (63 feet 1 inch by 6;i feet 1 inch ) 3, 979 

(irallerv: Applied geology (21 1 feet 4 inches by 10 feet 3 inches) 2, 166 

6,145 

Northwest court. 

Floor: Ethnology, Pueblo tril)es (63 feet 2 inches by 62 feet 3 inches) . 3, 931 
Gallery: Ethnology, Central and South America, Philippine Islands; 

basketry (209 feet 10 inches bv 10 feet 3 inirhes) 2, 151 

6,082 

East-north range. 

Lecture hall (89 feet 4 inches by 49 feet 7 inches) 4, 429 



<* Partly used for classified storage and lal)oratory purposes, as noted. 
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Northeast range. 

Rqiiarc feet. 

Floor: Water trausportation (63 feot 2 invhcB by 4» feet 10 inchwi) 3, 148 

SinUheagf range. 

Floor: Reptiles and fishefl (63 feet 1 inch by 49 feet 11 inches) 3, 149 

Second floor: Ilerlmriiiin (63 feet 1 inch by 19 fet»t 6 inches) 1, 230 

Second floor: Biohijjical survey, nianinial storage (63 fiH»t 1 inch by 

30 feet 5 inches) 1,918 

6,297 

KaMt-Houth range. 

Floor: Comparative anatomy (89 fei^t 6 inches by 49 feet 10 inches) .. 4,463 
(rallery: Stora^*, fossil vertebraU»s and invertebratt»H (1,394 feet), 
insects (598 feet), (165 feet 2 inches bv 12 feet) 1,992 

6,465 

Wegt'HmUh range. 

Floor: Systematic peology (89 feet 6 inches by 49 fwt 10 inches) 4,4(53 

Gallery: Storage, geok>gy (598 fiH»t), pakH)lM)tany (1,:«W feet), (l(i5 
feet 2 inches by 12 feet) 1,992 

6,455 

Saiithtreitl range. 

Floor: Minerals and gems (63 feet 1 inch by 49 feet 1 1 inches) 3, 149 

Soutb gallery: Minerals, storagi* (37 fei^t 11 inches by 12 fwt) 455 

North and east galleries: Anthro{K)logi<2il laboratory (101 feet by 12 
feet) '. 1... 1,212 

4, 816 

Xfirt hurst rang*'. 

Floor :^ Ethnology, Eskimo and Northwest coast tril)es (63fet^t 2 inches 

by4'9fc»et 10 indues) 3,147 

(lalierv: Librarv (49 fwt 10 inches bv 12 fiH?t 3 inches) 610 

3,767 

We^t-north range. 

Floor: P^thnology, Eastern and Ort^at Plains trilK»s (89 fet^t by 49 ft»et 

7 inches) 4, 412 

South and west galleries: Library (1 14 feet 5 inchi*» by 12 feet 1 inch ). 1, :\K^ 
¥Aii*i gallerv: Ilistorv, storagt* (49 ftH*t 7 inches bv 12 fiH»t 1 inch) 5»8 

6,393 

Total floor and gidlery spjice laS, 195 

TOWKKS ANn I'AVIMONH. 

\ofth tiairr. 

First flfxir: 

Main cntrame (25 feet 8 inches by 13 feet ) 3:M 

SuiK'rintenden«M*, two oflic«*s 527 

I*roperty otliit? 250 

Captain of the watch l:« 

Stairway 126 

StH'ond floor: 

F^litorial ofl'ici's 404 

Biological survey, binl Htoragi» 860 

Thinl floor: 

( -oins and im^lals 129 

Tel«*pht>ne exchangi; \2\) 

2,892 
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East tower. 

First floor: Square feet. 

Entrance 340 

Storage of supplies 256 

Technology, officre 275 

Herbarium 256 

Restaurant 1,186 

Second flix)r: 

Herbarium 1,062 

Third floor: 

Herbarium 378 

3, 753 

Soujth tower. 

First floor: 

Head curator of biology, offices 573 

Comparative anatomy, laboratory 275 

Invertebrate paleontology, laboratory 523 

Second floor: 

Paleobotany, laboratories 845 

Invertebrate paleontology, laboratories 253 

Third floor: 

Paleobotany, laboratories 260 

2,729 

West tower. 

First floor: 

Head curator of anthropology, officios 724 

Ethnology, laboratories 529 

Stairway 133 

Second floor: 

Ethnology, laboratories 247 

Historic archaeology and religions, laboratory 249 

Ethnology, storage 460 

Third floor: 

Ethnology, storage 132 

Ethnology, laboratory 132 

2,606 

Northeast jmvilioii. 

First floor: 

Mammals, lalwratories and storage 1, 032 

liirds' eggs, laboratory and storage 600 

Superintt»ndence 30 

Stairway 230 

Second floor: 

Ethnology, lal)oratory 189 

Materia mcdica, lalH)ratory 209 

Reptiles and l>atrachian«, lalKiratoricH and storage 1, 206 

Stairway 213 

Third floor: 

Mammals, storage 1, 341 

Basement: 

Mammals, storage, ahroholic and dry 1, 227 

6, 277 
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SouiheaM jKivUion. 

First floor: Square feet 

Men's toilet room 524 

Women's toilet room 614 

Insects, laboratory and storage (Lepidoptera) 900 

Stairway 100 

Second floor: 

Insects, laboratories and storage 1, 183 

Photographic laboratory 558 

Stairway 110 

Third floor: 

Photographic laboratory 1, 440 

Fourth floor: 

Photograph print room 79 

5,608 

FirPt floor: 

Kngineer's oftice 186 

Foswil invertebrat*?8, lal)oratorie8 and ntorage 784 

(leology, lal)oratorii»H and storagt^ 864 

Stairway 193 

Second floor: 

Head ('urator of gtH)l(>gy, oftia>H .S97 

(rpolugy, lal)oratorie8 and Htorerooin 1 , 210 

Stairway 282 

Third floor: 

Mineralogy, laboratory 1 , 390 

Bai*ement : 

Pump room 169 

Boiler room 848 

Hlactksmith shop 1 , 026 

Fuel vaults 2, 436 

Stair^'ay 213 

9,948 

North urM }hi rilion . 

First floor: 

Vestibule and anteroom 414 

Adminiptrative assistant, ofliceH 872 

Library 92?) 

Second floor: 

Assistant secretary, oflices 1 , 040 

Library * 502 

Stairway 148 

Thinl floor: 

Ortice of correspondence and d(H*umentH L 320 

Bai^ement: 

Storage, electi'otyiH^s of i»ublication8 766 

Storage, <locunient8 169 

Storage, miscellaneous supplies 420 

6,580 

TotaJ rtcMir simce in towers and pavilions 40, 293 

Total flw)r and gallery spatv lOJi, 195 

Total floor space in building 143, 488 
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Smithsonian Building. 

parts (kxtpiei) by thk national museum 

Banement. 
« L ( International exchanges. ) Square feet. 

2. (International exchanges.) 

3. Fuel storage 1,021 

4. Boiler room 675 

5. Macliine shop 1^2 

6. Electtrical storage and connections 606 

7. Toilet room 63 

8. (Smithsonian Institution.) 

9. Mechanical storage 358 

10. Men's toilet room 384 

11. Women's toilet room 353 

1 2. Supplies, storage 423 

Corridor between 12 and 14. Fishes, alcoholic storage 270 

13. Mollusks, dry and alcoholic sU)rage 460 

Corri<lor between 13 and 15. Marine invertebrates, alcoholic storage. . . 270 

14. Mollusks, alcoholic storage 695 

15. 16, and 17. Marine invertebrates, alcoholic storage 1 , 498 

( V)rrid(»rs l)etween 16, 17, and 18. Fishes, alcoholic storage 626 

18. Fishes, alcoholic storage 1, 195 

19. Birds, dr>' and alcoholic storage 1, 367 

20. Fishes, alcoholic storage 1, 132 

First floor. 

21. Main entrance hall 279 

22. ()fti(?e of Superintendence 233 

23. Headquarters of the Watch 230 

24. (lame animals and archH'ology, exhibition hall (stairway hall) 742 

25. Birds, exhibition hall (200 feet 4 inches by 49 feet 11 inches). (The 

exhibition cases of mollusks occupy 739 square feet through the cen- 
ter of this hall) 9,<K)2 

26. Children's rcxMu, exhibition hall (25 feet 4 inches by 22 feet 8 inches). . . 574 

27. Insects, exhibition hall (60 feet by 37 feet ) 2, 220 

28. Fishes, laborat^)ry 378 

2?). Marine invertebrates, lalK)ratory 227 

30. Marine invertebrates, exhibition hall (Wi feet 7 inches by 'M fet»t 9 

inches) 2,497 

Si'nmfl Jloijr. 

31 and 32. Mollusks, lalniratory, and storage, two main galleries and one en<l 

gallery .* 2,541 

33. Binis, laboratory, and storage, one main gallery and one end gallery 1, 325 

34. Marine invertebrates, laboratory, and storage, one main gallery 1,216 

35. (Smithsonian Institution, storage of instrumenta. ) 

36. Otficre, exposition archives 97 

37. Birds, laboratory 2',iS 

38. Marine invertebrates, lalj<)ratory 325 

oThe numbers refer to the fl<X)r plans of the building (Plates 28 an<l 2J)), exclusive 
of the eastern end, which is mostly used by the Smithsonian Institution for adminis- 
trative purposes, the library, exchange service, etc. 
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Si^liiait! feet. 
:W. Biological lalH>ratory 233 

40. Fishes, storage 617 " 

ThlnllUntr. 

41. l*rehi8tori<' archa'olopy, exhibition hall (1.HX) fwt l»y 49 feet 7 iiu'hes) 9,916 

42. (Sinithsoiiian IiiHtitiitioii, f«)nner Kc»j:ents* nK»iii.) 

43. PrehiHtnrie arch»'olo>ry, Htorajrt^ 19K 

44. 45, and 46. Prehistoric archieolo^y, lalH)ratory 775 

Siirth Inuxtj vpjHT tfttori<. 

47-53, and ;V>. MolUhsks, lahoratorie.*^, and stora;»e 1 , 372 

54 and 55. Marine invertebrates, storage 266 

57-()2. These nMiins constitute the five upiH*r stories of the north tnwcr and 

are not oecuiiieil 979 

South toin'i'y uft/h'i' jhntrs. 

The flcM»rs above the oM Itejrents' nunw are u.*h.m1 l>y the Institution mainly 
for the storajje of pul)lieations. 

63. Registrar's ollire and tiles 424 

64. Shipping olVu-e 287 

tJ5. Disbursing otliee 471 

66. Registrar's stonijri' ( basement ) t$65 

67. Documents, storage, and shipping rooms 708 

Total lloor sjwce in Smithsonian 51,998 

OiTsiDK nrM.i)iN(;s. 

Frame huihiimj tm irm-rration Kunth ttj SinUhmniinn hiiiulhnj. 

Si|iiaro feet. 

Mammal taxidermists' \vorkr<K»m ] , OtK) 

Tin shop 340 

Total 1 , 400 

Xatnraf Ifintorff hnlrtmiinrii on rrnirralitni inst nf Sniitlisnn'uin hiiUtimfj. 
Bird taxi<lermists' workroom, second tloor 616 

Fi'uiiiv shni nil Aniufi';/ .vjmirr (ifij<nmi in Bureau of J''i.sh(ricn {nitirtlii t'ift'<i for ^ttornye). . 

Anthropology: S<iujire fwt. 

Kthnology 41»0 

Fisheries exhibit 4, LM5 

Technology 745 

American history 112 

5,562 

Biology : 

Mammals 1,318 

Geology : 

Minerals 193 

T<»tal 7,073 

Thn»e buildings <in Smithsonian and Armc>ry res^Tvations 9, 088 

" Tnese numbers are not given on t he plans. 
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Jfuildings at 4,'il Ninth rtra't S\V. (rrnteft). (fhif hrirk fnuldiug^ fuirrtU frame shedi^y 
and a large tmcitvrrcd ana entirely tised for' »t<jTage.) 

Authn)iK)l()jjfy: Siiuarefeet. 

Ethnology 5, 507 

Tei-hnology 811 

Water traii8iK)rtatioii 1 22 

American history 60 

6,500 

Biology: 

MaiiimalH 2, 010 

Birds 500 

Comparative anatomy 1,110 

Samples of wowLs 122 

3, 742 

Geology: 

Economic geology 542 

Mineralii 535 

Fossil vertebrates 1, 024 

Fossil invertebrates 813 

Fossil plants 542 

3,456 

SuiKjrintenilemre : 

Cases, tools, ett! tJ, 086 

Miscellaneous supplies 445 

Total 21,129 

Building at Titith street and Manjland amine SW, (rented). 

Anthroi)ology: 

Ethnology, workroom 1)37 

Ethnologv, storage 165 

1,102 

Biology: 

Cdinpanitivf anatomy, worknjom 706 

(^miparative aiiatoniv, .storage 216 

022 

(ieology: 

l^kjonomic geology, workroom .'i05 

Economic geology, Kt4»nige 165 

Fossil verte!)rates, workroom 1, 166 

Fossil vertebrates, storage 1,417 

3,053 

lAlKilolKce 720 

Heating and power plant (>(K) 

Total 6,406 

Building at i*t7 Seventh street SW. [rented). 

C/arfM-nter shop on all thrtn^ tloors 3, 387 

AntliroiH>logical workroom { nuxlel making) 268 

Total 3,655 

Jhiililing in rear of 91.5 Virginia avenue SW. (rented). 

Paint an<l glass shop, two floors 2, 925 

Total rented buildings 34, 115 

NAT Mus lOO;^ 20 
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TOTAL PUK>K AKKA <K^'UI»1K1) «Y THE I'NITKD MTATEH NATIONAL MrHEUM. 

Sqivirt' fwt. 

MusciUin building 14S, 488 

Smithsonian building 51 » 9ft8 

Three buildingH on Smithivmian and Amiory fL-tservationH 9, 088 

Rented buildings ^ :H 1^^ 

Total 2:«,689 

U. S. Nath»nal MrsKiM. 

ALLOTMEXTS OF SPACE. AJiRASGED BY St'FtJECTS, J AX VAN Y 1, iwtu. 
DEPAItTMKNT OP ANTIIROKOLO<JY. 

Kxhihiilon halh. 
Kth nology : s<iuaro feet 

P^tcm and Grt'ut PlaiuH trilK« 4, 412 

Puel)lo tril)ei< ;<, 931 

Enkinio and Nortliwe*tern trDnv 3, 147 

Central and South Ainorifa 1 , 07(i « 

Eiwt^rn Hemisphere 4, 851 

Indo- Pacific region 1 , 194 

Philippine IhUuhIs 537 

Basketry 538 

19,68« 

Historic archeology 1, 5:^7 

Prehistoric an*he<)l<)gy 9, 918 

Technology , «, 368 

Water tninsi)ortati<»n 3, 148 

( rraphic art^^ 3, 929 

C<Tamic.<« 2, 150 

Materia niedica 1, 057 

RtMigions 1, 495 

Americriin history 8, 904 

Miscellaneous ( rotunda galleries ) 600 

Offivetif lahoraiitrifii^ nor/cnKima^ and »Ufr<iijv. 

( )mce <if Head Curati>r 724 

laboratories and classilitMl stonige: 

Kthnnlngy L», 580 

Historic archeology and religions 249 

Prehistoric archeology 973 

Technology 275 

Materia niedira 20J) 

American history 727 

5,013 

Preparators* workitMUiis 1, 526 

(Jross storage: 

Ethnology (5, 162 

Ti»<.'hnology 5, 771 

Water transiMirtation 122 

American history 172 

12,227 

Total for anthrt>iiology 78,280 
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1>K1'ARTMENT OF BIOLOGY. 

Exhibition haUs, 

Square feet. 

Mammals 9, 640 

Binia 9,253 

Reptiles and fishes '. 3, 149 

Insects 2,220 

Mollusks 739 

Other marine invertebrates 2, 497 

Comparative anatomy 4, 4QS 

Game animals ^ 742 

Children's room 574 

33, 177 

Offices^ lahoraUtrieSf vHrrbroonuff and storage. 

0ffi(!cs of Head Curator 573 

Laboratories and classified storage: 

Mammals 5, 518 

Birds 3,532 

Birds' eggs 600 

Reptiles and batrachians 1, 206 

Fishes 4,451 

Insects 2,681 . 

Mollusks 5,068 

Other marine invertebrates 3, 802 

Comparative anatomy 275 

Herbarium 4, 374 

31,507 

Preimrators' workrooms: 

Mammal taxlilennists 1, 060 

Bird taxidermists 615 
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Exhibition halU, 

Systematic giM)l<)gy 4, 4<53 

A4>plie<l geology 6, 1 45 

Mineralogy ^ 3, 149 

A'ertebrate fossils 3, 979 

Invertebrate fossils *. . 1, 08:i 

Fossil plant** *. 1, 08.3 

19,902 
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Square feet. 

Offitv of Heail Curator 397 

rja!x)ratorieH and ('laf4Hitii'<l Mtora|u:e: 
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MineralH 1, H45 
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Fossil plants 2,499 
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FoHsil vortebratcs 1, 1()6 

1,471 
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Assistant Sivretary in i'hanre 1, 040 

Adniinistnitivo assistant S72 
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SuiH»rinten<U»nce 7«K) 

Dishnrsinjr otficcr 471 

K«»>ristration 424 

Shipping' 287 

Pro I H • rt y 250 

F>litoriiil 404 

EnjriiHHT 1HI> 

Watch liwuljpiartcrs 3i>:i 

T«*K*phoni.' exchange 129 

0, 506 

Library 3, Ii77 

l*liot<»>rniphitr lalM»ratory 2, 077 

Uvturelmll 4,429 

Restaurant 1, 1.86 

Tnih't rooms 1, 938 

Heating plants: 

Boiler riM»m (Museum) 1,017 

'Fuel storajre ( Museum ) 2, 4'M 

Hoiler riMmi ( Smithsouian ) <)75 

Fuel stora«re ( Smithsonian ) 1, 021 

Tenth street buildinjr (>00 

5.749 
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Plan of Basements, National Museum Building. 
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Plan of Gallery and Second Floor, National Museum Building. 
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